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Art. I.—1. Thoughts on the Study of Mathematics as a part of 
a Liberal Education. By the Rev. William Whewell, M. A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. 8vo. Cambridge: 
1835. 


2. On the Study of Mathematics as an Exercise of Mind. By 
Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Edinburgh: 1836. [Discus- 
sions on Philosophy and Literature. Harper’s Edition, 1853. ] 


The two celebrated authors above-named, the Rev. William 
Whewell and Sir William Hamilton, enjoyed a reputation for 
universal knowledge; which, of all things under the sun, is one 
of the most uncertain and precarious. We have more than once 
had occasion to look into such reputations; and we have never 
failed to discover, that the very best of them are, for the most 
part, made up of shams and shadows. This is emphatically true 
in regard to the wonderful reputation of Sir William Hamilton. 
He has been supposed, perhaps, more than any other philosopher 
of this century, to have read all books, whether celebrated or 
obscure, and made himself master of the opinions of the writers 
of all ages and all countries. But this reputation will not bear 
inspection. It is as false and hollow as it is grand and imposing. 
Behind the grand shows of knowledge, which are exhibited in 
his works, there are dark caverns of ignorance and error, which 
it is, in the extreme, appalling to contemplate. We intend, in 
17 
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our present paper, to establish the justice of this criticism or 
judgment, in regard to his celebrated, and as yet unanswered, 
diatribe against ‘the study of mathematics’ as a useful exercise 
or discipline of the mind. 

His antagonist, in this famous controversy, was the Rev. 
William Whewell, M. A., then only ‘Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College’, but afterwards the ‘Head Master’, or Presi- 
dent, of that chief college of the University of Cambridge. So 
great was his reputation everywhere, and especially at Cambridge, 
for a knowledge of all things, that some of the Professors or 
Fellows formed a conspiracy to test the validity of his claims to 
‘universality’. For this purpose, they read up on various out- 
of-the-way subjects, and, among other productions, they read an 
old review article on ‘Chinese musical instruments’, When 
this topic was introduced, the learning of Dr. Whewell appeared 
to be at fault; and he was confronted with the review article in 
question, in order to show that there was one thing he did not 
know. But he replied, ‘I wrote that article a long time ago, 
when I was a young man; and my knowledge of “Chinese 
musical instruments” was very imperfect. My subsequent in- 
vestigations have enabled me to correct its errors’, The con- 
spirators were confounded. The anecdote spread far and wide 
in the world of letters, and confirmed, if it did not increase, the 
learned Doctor’s reputation for universality of knowledge. But 
if we look into his ‘ Thoughts on the Study of Mathematics’, we 
shall be constrained to admire his ignorance as well as his 
knowledge; and that, too, in regard to the all-important subject 
of his treatise. 

In none of the writings of Sir William Hamilton, has the 
wonderful extent of his reading and knowledge been supposed 
to appear to greater advantage, than in his reply to Dr. Whewell’s 
‘Thoughts on the Study of Mathematics’. In fact, the Sir 
William comes back at the Doctor William with such an array 
of authorities, gathered from all ages and nations of the civilized 
world, that he seems to have been utterly overwhelmed by their 
prodigious weight and number. He certainly retired from the 
conflict. In his ‘ Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh Review’, 
in which Sir William’s reply appeared, he said he would 
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‘probably place before them [his Cambridge readers] something 
to the same effect as what I have now written’; but he never 
placed anything of the kind before them, or the world. On the 
contrary, he left his celebrated antagonist the undisputed master 
of the field, without even the show of a rejoinder ; and his ‘ cloud 
of witnesses’ have, from that day to this, been permitted to 
testify against the utility of the study of mathematics as a gym- 
nastic of the mind. No hint escapes Dr. Whewell, with respect 
to the unfair use which Sir William has made of his mighty 
‘cloud of witnesses’; evidently believing that he has been fair, 
and full, and honest in the extracts he has made from their 
works. If, on the contrary, he had only known the real opinions 
of those witnesses, he might easily have overwhelmed, and utterly 
crushed, Sir William Hamilton beneath the weight of his own 
high authorities. It remains for us, therefore, to render this 
service to the cause of Education: to show that Sir William 
Hamilton has, by partial extracts and other means, utterly falsi- 
fied the testimony of his own witnesses. Dr, Whewell says: ‘I 
believe, the judgments of all his “cloud of witnesses”, are 
founded upon the nature and processes of pure mathematics 
only ;—on a consideration of the study of the mere properties of 
space and number’. If this is all he believed, or knew, we 
cannot regret that he retired from the field of controversy, leaving 
the great enemy of mathematical study master of the situation. 
But, in fact, ‘the judgments of his cloud of witnesses’, are 
diametrically opposite to those imputed to them by Sir William 
Hamilton. When their real testimony comes to be laid before 
the reader, in striking contrast with the testimony manufactured 
for them by Sir William, it will then be seen, that the world of 
letters has good reason to blush for the man, whom it has so 
long delighted to honor. 

Dr. Whewell, driven from his positions by the onslaught of 
his antagonist, abandons the study of ‘ the pure mathematics’ as 
an improving exercise of the mind, and falls back upon that of 
the mixed mathematics. ‘I remark also’, says he, ‘ that all the 
Reviewer’s arguments, and, I believe, the judgments of all his 
“ cloud of witnesses ”, are founded upon the nature of pure mathe- 
matics only ;—on a consideration of the study of the mere proper- 
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ties of space and number. My suggestion of the means of in- 
creasing the utility of mathematical studies was directed mainly 
to this point :—that we should avoid confining ourselves to pure 
mathematics ;—that we should resort to departments in which we 
have to deal with other grounds of necessary truths, as well as 
the intuitions of space and time: so far, therefore, the Reviewer 
and I have a common aim, and I notice this with the more 
pleasure, since we have so far a better prospect of understanding 
each other in any future discussion ’. 

Shall we, then, surrender this point, the study of pure mathe- 
matics as an improving exercise of the mind, because of ‘ the 
Reviewer’s arguments’, and his ‘cloud of witnesses’? By no 
means. On the contrary, we shall show, if we mistake not, that 
his ‘ arguments’ are false, and that his ‘cloud of witnesses’ are, 
when properly examined and understood, in favor of the study 
of ‘pure mathematics’ as a most valuable exercise, discipline, 
and development of the powers of the mind. We intend, in one 
word, to roll back the wheels of his victorious chariot, and crush 
them beneath the weight of his own authorities. The reader, if 
he will only follow and observe the contest, can then see and 
decide for himself, whether Sir William has not reasoned badly, 
as well as falsified the testimony of his mighty ‘cloud of 
Witnesses ’. 

But in every controversy, the first thing is, to make up the 
issue clearly and distinctly ; and the second is, to adhere to it 
steadily and constantly. The issue, or point in dispute, is thus 
presented by Sir William Hamilton:—‘ Before entering into 
details’, says he, ‘it is proper here, once for all, to premise : 
In the first place, that the question does not regard the value of 
mathematical SCIENCE, considered in itself, or in its objective re- 
sults, but the utility of mathematical stuDY, that is, in its subjec- 
tive effect, as an exercise of mind ; and in the second, that the ex- 
pediency is not disputed, of leaving mathematics, as a codrdinate, 
to find their level among other branches of academical instruc- 
tion. It is only contended, that they ought not to be made the 
principal, much less the exclusive, object of academical encourage- 
ment’. [The italics and capitals are all his]. Again, he says, 
‘Some intelligent mathematicians, indeed, admit all that has 
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been urged against their science, as a principal discipline of the 
mind ; (?) and contend that it ought not to be extruded from all 
place in a scheme of liberal education. With these, therefore, 
we have no controversy ’. (p. 260.) 

Now here the issue, or point in dispute, is stated with sufficient 
clearness and distinctness by Sir William. But it is soon for- 
gotten by him. Indeed, instead of adhering to the point in dis- 
pute, as laid down by himself, and discussing i, we soon find 
him striving to prove, that mathematics is ‘not an improving 
study’, and giving the ‘ reasons why mathematical study [is] un- 
improving’. Nay, he even produces extracts from great mathe- 
maticians themselves, in order to show that the study of their 
science is positively injurious to the mind! If this be true, then, 
of course, this study ought to be ‘extruded from all place in a 
scheme of liberal education’; unless the object of such a scheme 
be to injure, and not to benefit, the mind of the student. 

"We shall discover, as we proceed, that, in half a dozen other 
directions, also, he departs from the point in controversy, and, 
with a prodigious mass of quotations and learned logic, mauls 
positions for which no one contends. Three-fourths of his whole 
tirade, in fact, is made up of such wholly irrelevant matter ; 
proving this at least, if nothing else, that he lacks the steadiness 
of view, and the precision of aim, which are usually given by 
the study of mathematics. 

Our position is this, that the study of mathematics is an 
improving exercise of the mind; and should, therefore, be made 
a codrdinate branch in every scheme of liberal education. One 
would suppose that the writer, who combats such a position, 
ought to be exceedingly careful how he quotes great mathemati- 
cians, in order to bring the study of their own science into con- 
tempt. But carefulness, or caution, is not one of the attributes 
of Sir William Hamilton ; on the contrary, the slap-dash and 
reckless way in which he has quoted such authorities, is, perhaps, 
without a parallel in the history of modern literature. 


D’ALEMBERT. He quotes D’Alembert, for instance, who is 
well known, not only as a distinguished philosopher, but also as 
a profound mathematician, to prove that mathematical study is 
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positively injurious to the mind. ‘Even D’Alembert’, says he, 
‘ the mathematician, and professed encomiast of the mathematics, 
can not deny that they freeze and parch the mind: but he 
endeavors to evade it. ‘ We shall content ourselves with the 
remark, that if mathematics (as is asserted with sufficient reason) 
only make straight the minds which are without a bias, so they only 
dry up and chill the minds already prepared for this operation by 
nature”. [Melanges, t. iv. p. 184, ed. 1763.]’ Having quoted 
these words from D’Alembert, Sir William adds :—‘ Yet what 
a confession! The Cambridge catholicon [the study of mathe- 
matics] is thus a dose which never bestows health, but tends 
always to evolve the seeds of disease ’. 

Now, any author may be proved to hold any opinion, if it be 
lawful, or legitimate, to deal with his writings, as Sir William 
Hamilton has dealt with those of M. D’Alembert. Only seize 
upon a few of his words, detach them from all his other words, 
and the work of misrepresentation and delusion is accomplished. 
But it is not possible, we believe, to do greater violence to the 
real sentiments of any author, than that which the Scotch meta- 
physician has done to the opinion of D’Alembert, by the above 
garbled extract. 

D’Alembert has, it is true, admitted that the study of mathe- 
matics gives dryness to the mind, when it is prepared therefor 
by nature. But his testimony does not stop here. Tet us hear, 
then, his real opinion, as it is in his own writings, and not as it 
is mutilated, and utterly falsified, in the extract of Sir William 
Hamilton. 

He says :—‘ Mathematics, it is said, gives dryness to the mind ; 
yes, when it is already prepared for it by nature: in that case, it 
will be little more sensible to the beauties of the works of imagi- 
nation, than even if it had made no study of mathematics; but 
he to whom nature has given with a talent for mathematics a 
mind flexible to other objects, and who takes pains to preserve 
this happy flexibility of his mind, by plying it in all directions, 
and not keeping it always bent towards lines and calculations, 
but exercising it in matters of literature, of taste, and of philo- 
sophy,—such a man will conserve at the same time his sensi- 
bility for the objects of taste, and the rigor necessary for demon- 
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strations ; he will know how to resolve a problem, and to read 
a poet ; to calculate the movements of the planets, or to enjoy a 
play’. 

D’Alembert had, as all his writings show, but little admira- 
tion for the one-sided education, which is derived from the ex- 
clusive study of mathematics, or of any other one branch of 
knowledge. He was, on the contrary, the advocate for a scheme 
of liberal education: for the training, discipline, and development 
of all the powers of the mind, by the prosecution of all the 
studies necessary to secure such an end or object. And among 
the studies recommended by him, for this purpose, none occupied 
a higher place in his estimation, than did that of the mathe- 
matics. Even Dr. Whewell, against whom his authority has 
been quoted, did not entertain a higher opinion of the value of 
mathematical study, as a gymnastic of the mind, than did M. 
D’Alembert. To prove the correctness of this statement, it is 
only necessary to lay before our readers the following paragraph, 
which is the very next to the one just quoted from one of the 
most celebrated productions of his pen. 

‘The study of mathematics and a talent for it do not then 
stand in the way of a talent for literature, and literary pursuits. 
We can even say in one sense, that they are useful for any kind 
of writing whatever: a work of morals, of literature, of criticism, 
will be the better, all other things being equal, IF IT I8 MADE BY 
A MATHEMATICIAN, as M. Fontenelle has very well observed ; 
it will exhibit that justness and that (liaison) connection of ideas 
to which the study of mathematics accustoms us, and which it 
afterwards causes us to carry into our writings without our 
perceiving it and in spite of us’. [Encyclopedie, Art. Geometre. ] 

Such is the testimony, or at least a very small part of the testi- 
mony, of M. D’Alembert, with respect to the utility of mathe- 
matical study as a discipline of the mind. His writings are 
replete with similar testimonies; .especially when treating of 
Logic,' the favorite science of Sir William Hamilton. He is, as 
Sir William asserts, ‘ the mathematician, and professed encomiast 
of the mathematics’; and in no one particular are his encomiums 
more pointed and emphatic, than in regard to mathematics as a 
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study for the training, discipline, and improvement of the mind. 
Yet all that Sir William Hamilton, the great metaphysician, has 
gathered from his writings, with respect to the study of mathe- 
matics, is one little detached sentence, which, taken by itself, 
seems to throw contempt on the object of hisencomiums. Hence, 
after various excogitations, and the production of other extracts 
- made with equally good faith, the philosopher exclaims :—‘A fter 
all, we are afraid that D’Alembert is right: Mathematics may 
distort, but can never rectify, the mind’! It may be possible, 
perhaps, to do greater violence to the real opinion of a celebrated 
author, than is here done by Sir William Hamilton; but, in 
point of fact, we have never seen it done either by philosopher 
or pettifogger. The great Scotchman deserves, at least so far as 
our knowledge extends, the palm of preéminence in the art of 
misrepresentation over all the special pleaders, or partisans, by 
whom the world of letters has been infested. 

As a philosopher, nay as a man of sense, D’Alembert knew, 
of course, that the study of mathematics could not give to ‘a dry 
stick’ an emotional nature, or cause it to bud and blossom with 
the efflorescence of poetry. He saw, and he admitted, that his 
favorite study would leave such an one even drier than it found 
him ; but he did not imagine that any one, much less a philo- 
sopher, would hence infer, that ‘Mathematics may distort, but can 
never rectify, the mind’, Especially in the face of his uniform 
doctrine, that ‘all other things being equal’, the mathematician 
will excel his non-mathematical rival ‘in any kind of writing 
whatever’, whether ‘a work of morals, of literature, or of 
criticism ’. 


PascaL. Sir William has, if possible, dealt still worse with 
the writings of Blaise Pascal, whom he justly styles ‘ that miracle 
of universal genius’. (p. 286.) Surely he cannot falsify the 
testimony of such a man. Surely the philosopher, who has been 
eulogized as having at his finger’s end, ‘ the opinions of all men 
of all ages and nations’, cannot mistake as to the contents of 
‘Pascal’s Thoughts’ in regard to the study of mathematics, or 
its effects upon the mind. The thing may seem impossible; but 
it is nevertheless a fact. He quotes Pascal (Pensées, I. Partie, 
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art. 10, sec. 2) in order to show the deleterious effects of mathe- 
matical study. But the extract only shows, what no advocate of 
the study of mathematics has ever doubted, that ‘There is a 
difference between the spirit of Mathematics and the spirit of 
Observation’. The extract, in which Pascal runs the contrast 
between these two spirits, is a long one, and need not be repro- 
duced here; especially as every word of it has our unqualified 
assent. mt 
The last two sentences only, are all that is necessary for our 
present purpose. ‘Mathematicians’, says Pascal, ‘who are 
MERE mathematicians, have thus their understanding correct, 
provided always that everything be well explained to them by 
definition and principle: otherwise they are false and insupport- 
able; for they are correct only upon notorious principles. And 
minds of observation, IF ONLY OBSERVANT, are incapable of the 
patience to descend to the first principles of matters of speculation 
and of imagination, of which they have no experience in the 
usage of the world’. All this is perfectly true. The mere 
mathematician, who knows nothing but his own science, ought 
not to babble on subjects he has never studied, unless he wish to 
show how ‘ false and insupportable’ such a creature can render 
himself. We agree with Lichtenberg, as quoted by Hamilton 
(p. 288), that ‘ Mathematicians, who are mere mathematicians ’, 
‘are often not worth the hangman’. On the other hand, the 
‘ minds of observation, if on/y observant’, are also in a very sad 
case: they ‘are incapable of the patience to descend to the first 
principles in matters of speculation and of imagination’. Both 
the mere mathematician, and the mere mind of observation, are 
at best only half men, and should be united in one, if we would | 
have anything like a liberally educated and complete man. : 
But the question before us does not relate to the character of 
‘the mere mathematician’. We have frequently had occasion to 
observe, that there is no fool like a learned fool; and of all 
learned fools, the ‘mere mathematician’ is, perhaps, the most 
‘ false and insupportable’ beyond the domain of his own science. 
We are not the advocates for any such one-sided, malformed, and 
insupportable creature. The long extract from Blaise Pascal, 
in which he is so well delineated, is wholly foreign from the 
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issue presented by Sir William Hamilton himself; and is caleu- 
lated to deceive, as it has done, only very superficial thinkers, or 
purblind partisans. 

The question is, be it remembered, not what we ought to think 
of the ‘mere mathematician’, or the mere anything else ; but 
whether the study of mathematics is a useful exercise of the 
mind, and should therefore be made a codrdinate branch in every 
scheme of liberal education. Or, in other words, whether this 
study benefits and improves the mind, by which it is pursued, in 
connection with the other studies usually taught in our colleges 
and universities. And to this precise question, the only point in 
dispute, the testimony of Pascal is as clear and precise, as pointed 
and emphatic, as his transcendent genius could possibly have 
made it. 

He says :—‘ This science alone (Mathematics) knows the true 
rules of reasoning, and, without stopping at the rules of the 
syllogism which are so natural that no one can be ignorant of 
them, it stops and founds itself on the true method of reasoning 
in all things, which almost all the world ignores, and which it is 
so advantageous to know, THAT WE SEE BY EXPERIENCE THAT 
AMONG MINDS EQUAL AND ALIKE IN ALL OTHER RESPECTS, HE 
WHO IS A MATHEMATICIAN EXCELS AND ACQUIRES A VIGOR 
ENTIRELY NEW’. 

‘I wish then to show what is a demonstration, by examples 
from the Mathematics, which is almost the only human science 
which produces infallible ones, because it alone observes the true 
method, whereas all the others are by a natural necessity in some 
sort of confusion which mathematicians alone can fully under- 
stand’, 

‘It is known’, says M. Chasles, to whose ‘ Discours D’Inaugu- 
ration’ we owe the above extracts, ‘ how Descartes, Pascal, and 
Leibnitz, as philosophers and writers, derived assistance from 
Mathematics, and with what urgency they recommended the 
study of the science as infinitely useful to develop and to fortify 
the true spirit of method’. Do we all know this? Yes, truly, 
all except the one philosopher, who ‘knows all things’. He 
alone, among learned philosophers, appears to be ignorant of the 
opinions of Descartes, Pascal, and Leibnitz, with respect to the 
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value of mathematical study, as a gymnastic of the mind, and as 
a propedeutic to philosophy. 


DescarTEs. If anything could surprise us, after what we 
have already seen, we should be astonished, that Sir William 
has made even Descartes decry, as worse than useless, the study 
of mathematics. His assertion is, indeed, so wonderful, that we 
must lay it before our readers in his own words. Having dis- 
patched the testimony of D’Alembert, he adds: ‘ Nay, Descartes, 
the greatest mathematician of his age, and in spite of his mathe- 
matics, also its greatest philosopher, was convinced from his own 
conscioustiess, that these sciences, however valuable as an instru- 
ment of external science, ARE ABSOLUTELY PERNICIOUS AS A 
MEANS OF INTERNAL CULTURE’. (p. 271.) 

The reckless intrepidity of this assertion provokes the inquiry, 
Did Sir William Hamilton never read the works of Descartes? 
He has, in his footnotes, given us much index learning with 
respect to the various editions of Descartes’ works; especially 
respecting his ‘Rules for the Direction of the Mind’, and his 
‘Discourse on Method’. But still, in view of the above asser- 
tion, we are constrained to ask,—Did he ever read any of his 
works? If he ever read either of his most celebrated works— 
the two last named—his memory must have been exceedingly 
weak and oblivious. Otherwise he could not have imagined, 
that Descartes had decried the study of mathematics as ‘abso- 
lutely pernicious’ to the culture of the mind. The fact is that, 
in support of this wonderful assertion, he quotes, not the writings 
of Descartes himself, but Baillet’s life of Descartes. 

The following false statement is his extract from Baillet :— 
‘It was a long time, since he had been convinced of the small 
utility of the Mathematics, especially when studied on their own 
account, and not applied to other things. There was nothing, 
in truth, which appeared to him more futile than to occupy our- 
selves with simple numbers and figures, as if it were proper to 
confine ourselves to these trifles (bagatelles) without carrying our 
view beyond. There even seemed to him in this something 
worse than useless. His maxim was, that such application insen- 
sibly disaccustomed us to the use of our reason, and made us run 
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the danger of losing the path which it traces’. (Cartesii Regulae 
ad Directionem Ingenii, Reg. iv. MSS.) 

Such, according to M. Baillet and Sir William Hamilton, was 
the judgment of Descartes in regard to the study of mathematics 
asa gymnastic of the mind. In order to give the greater weight 
and authority to this judgment, they add, ‘In regard to the rest 
of mathematics’ (he had just spoken of astronomy, which 
Descartes thought, “ though he dreamt in it himself, only a loss of 
time”)—‘in regard to the rest of mathematics, those who know 
the rank he held above all mathematicians, ancient and modern, 
will agree that he was the man in the world best qualified to judge 
them’. (p. 271.) How important is it, then, that we should have 
the judgment of Descartes himself! which, as we shall now pro- 
ceed to show, is diametrically and palpably opposed to the one 
imputed to him by Sir William Hamilton and ‘his biographer’. 

M. Baillet refers, as we have seen, to the ‘Fourth Rule’ of 
Descartes, in order to prove the justice of his representation, or 
statement. But his statement is founded only on a miserably 
garbled extact from that rule ; and the conclusion thence drawn, 
is so far from being the real judgment of Descartes, that it stands 
out in direct opposition to that rule itself, as well as to all the 
other utterances of Descartes in regard to the same thing. 

In the discussion of his fourth rule, Descartes does, it is true, 
use the following words:—‘ In fact I would set no great value 
on these rules, if they served only to resolve certain problems 
with which the calculators and geometers amuse their leisure. 
In that case, what would I be doing but occupying myself with 
trifles (bagatelles) with more subtility perhaps than others’. 
But, as the context shows, nay, as the whole rule shows, he is 
not here dissuading from the study of mathematics, but only 
from stopping at the simple elements of arithmetic and geometry. 
He would not, it is true, have us to study these, ‘ without carry- 
ing our view beyond’. Nay, he would have us to carry ‘ our 
view beyond’, into the higher branches of mathematics, which 
are of sufficient difficulty to exercise all minds, not even except- 
ing his own, and prepare them for the more profitable study of 
philosophy. To show this, with perfect clearness and certainty, 
it is only necessary to reproduce the garbled words underscored, 
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in connection with those by which they are immediately pre- 
ceded and followed. The whole passage is as follows :— 

‘As the utility of this method is such that to give oneself with- 
out it to the study of letters may be rather pernicious than bene- 
ficial, I love to think how for a long time, superior minds, left 
to their natural direction, have in some sort caught a view of it. 
In fact the human soul possesses something of a divine element, 
in which are deposited the first germs of all useful knowledge, 
which, in spite of negligence and torture of studies badly 
conducted, bears even in them spontaneous fruits. We have a 
proof of this in the most easy of all the sciences, arithmetic and 
geometry. It has been remarked in fact that the ancient 
geometers made use of a kind of analysis, which they applied to 
the solution of problems, although they envied the knowledge of 
it to posterity. And do we not see a certain kind of arithmetic 
flourish — algebra — which has for its object to operate upon 
numbers as the ancients operated upon diagrams? Now these 
two analyses are nothing else than the spontaneous fruit of the 
principles of this natural method, and I am not astonished that 
when applied to objects so simple, they have more happily suc- 
ceeded than in other sciences where greater obstacles arrested 
their development; YET EVEN, IN THESE SCIENCES, PROVIDED 
WE CULTIVATE THEM WITH CARE, THEY MAY BE MADE TO 
REACH AN ENTIRE MATURITY ’. 

‘THIS IS THE OBJECT I PROPOSE TO MYSELF IN THIS 
TREATISE. In fact I would set no great value on these rules, if 
they served only to resolve certain problems with which calculators 
and geometers amuse their leisure. In that case what else would 
I be doing but occupying myself with trifles (bagatelles) with more 
subtility perhaps than others. [But instead of stopping here, we 
proceed with the words of Descartes]. Thus although, in this 
treatise, I frequently speak of figures and numbers, because there 
is no other science from which we can borrow examples more 
evident and more certain, he who will attentively follow my thoughts 
will see that I embrace here nothing less than the ordinary 
mathematics, but that I expound another method, of which they are 
the envelop or covering rather than the foundation. In fact, it 
ought to contain the first rudiments of human reason, and to aid 
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in drawing from every subject the truths which it includes ; and, 
to speak freely, I am convinced that it is superior to every other 
human means of knowledge, because it is the origin and source of 
all truths. Now I say that the mathematics are the envelop of 
this method, not that I wish to conceal and envelop it, in order to 
keep the vulgar away from it; on the contrary, I wish to dress 
and adorn it, in such manner that it may be more easily grasped 
by the mind’. 

Now here we are told by Descartes himself, that the method 
recommended by him is found in the mathematics, as in’ an 
envelop; and that, drawing it thence, he has endeavored to 
dress and decorate it in such a manner that it may be the more 
easily understood and embraced by other minds, He is con- 
vinced, moreover, that ‘it is superior to every other means of 
human knowledge, because it is the origin and the source of all 
truths’. He assures us, also, that although he does not confine 
himself to the study of the trifles (bagatelles) of arithmetic and 
geometry, he uses these to illustrate the principles of his method. 
But there is not, in the whole discussion, a single syllable, which 
reflects unfavorably on the study of mathematics as pernicious to 
the culture of the mind. On the contrary, if the mathematics 
contain, as he contends they do, the best of all methods to be 
used in the search after truth; then, most assuredly, the more 
they are studied, the better will the mind be prepared to prose- 
cute that search with success. 

This is not all. In the discussion of his ‘ Fourth Rule’, he 
expressly tells us, that, with a view to keep his mind in order for 
the successful search after philosophic truth, he studied the 
mathematics as much as possible. . Not the bagatelles of arith- 
metic and geometry, but the principles of the universal science of 
mathematics. Sir William Hamilton scouts the study of mathe- 
matics, in all its forms and branches, as too simple and easy to 
exercise a mind of ‘any talent’, much less a genius. But Des- 
cartes is the last man in the history of science, to whom he ought 
to appeal as an authority in favor of his vainglorious nonsense. 
As Descartes is, then, ‘the man in all the world best qualified 
to judge them’ [the mathematics], let us have his opinion of 
the study, which is so ruthlessly proscribed by Sir Willian 
Hamilton. 
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‘Now’, says Descartes, ‘ when all the world knows the name 
of the science, when they conceive the object of it, even without 
thinking much about it, whence comes it that they seek painfully 
the knowledge of the other sciences which depend upon it, and 
that scarcely any person takes the trouble to study the science 
itself? I would be astonished assuredly, if I did not know that 
everybody regards it as very easy [a la Hamilton], and if I had 
not observed, for some time, that always the human mind, passing 
by what it believes to be easy, hastens on to new and more 
elevated objects. As for myself, who am conscious of my 
feebleness, I have resolved to observe constantly, in the search 
after knowledge, such an order that, commencing always with 
the most simple and easy things, I never take a step forward in 
order to pass to others, until I believe that nothing more remains 
to be desired concerning the first. This is why I have cultivated 
even to this day, as much as I have been able, that universal 
mathematical science, so that I believe I may hereafter devote my- 
self to other sciences, without fearing that my efforts may be pre- 
mature’. Thus, under his Fourth Rule, Descartes declares that 
he had, as much as possible, studied mathematics all his life, as 
a propedeutic to philosophy. Yet, directly in the face of this, 
the same short discussion of the same rule is quoted by Sir 
William Hamilton, after M. Baillet, to show that Descartes, 
‘the greatest mathematician ’, and ‘also the greatest philosopher ’, 
of his age, had pronounced the study of mathematics ‘ absolutely 
pernicious’ as an exercise of the mind! He found this study, as 
he tells us, necessary to keep his own great mind in order for 
the study of philosophy ; and yet, if we may believe Sir William, 
he ‘was convinced by his own consciousness, that these sciences 
[the mathematical] are absolutely pernicious as a means of inter- 
nal culture’! ! Sir William Hamilton certainly seems to have 
carried one art to perfection, namely, the art of making an author, 
by means of partial extracts, teach exactly the opposite of his 
real sentiments. 

So much for Descartes’ Fourth Rule. In the discussion of 
his other Rules, (they are twenty-one in all,) there are other 
utterances of Descartes, by which the study of mathematics is 
recommended, either directly or indirectly, as a useful exercise of 
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the mind. But we must pass to his Discourse on Method. We 
have marked, in this work, some dozen passages for the confuta- 
tion of Sir William Hamilton’s misrepresentations of Descartes, 
But the one following must suffice :— 

‘More and more I continued to practise the method I had 
prescribed to myself; for, besides that I was careful to conduct 
all my thoughts generally by the rules, I reserved to myself from 
time to time some hours, which I employed particularly in exercis- 
ing myself in THE DIFFICULTIES OF MATHEMATICS, and also in 
some others which I could render almost like the mathematics, 
by detaching from them all the principles of the other sciences 
which I found not sufficiently firm, as you will see I have done 
in several which are explained in this volume’. (Oeuvres de Des- 
cartes, Cousin’s Edition, vol. i. p. 154.) 

By ‘this volume’ he meant the one which contained, not only 
his Discourse on Method, but also his Dioptrics, his Treatise on 
Meteors, and his Analytical Geometry, for all of these were pub- 
lished in the same volume in 1637. Thus, although Descartes 
had left behind him ‘ the bagatelles’ with which some geometers 
—especially beginners—amused their leisure, he did not abandon 
the study of mathematics. Nay, he continued to exercise him- 
self, from time to time, in the difficulties of the pure mathe- 
matics, as well as in those of the mixed mathematics,—as Dioptrics 
and the science of Meteors. Nor did he neglect the study of 
Analytical Geometry, which he himself had alone created, and 
which constitutes the most beautiful and most prolific of all the 
branches of the mathematics. Above all, Descartes would not 
have the student of mathematics confine his attention to the 
trifles of the mere elements of geometry, ‘without carrying his 
view beyond’ into the beautiful creation of his own genius. He 
would have been the veriest dunderhead that ever lived if he 
had done so, to say nothing of such a deed of infanticide; for 
there is no science under the sun, which, if properly studied, is 
better adapted to train and develop the intellectual powers of the 
young, than Analytical Geometry. 

There are, in the Discourse on Method, many other passages 
which show Descartes’ high estimate 8f the value of mathe- 
matical study, as an exercise and discipline of the mind. Hence 
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we cannot understand how any man, much less a man who 
knows everything, can make Descartes declare, that the study of 
mathematics is ‘absolutely pernicious as a means of internal [or 
mental] culture’. 

Before we leave Descartes, there is one other utterance of Sir 
William Hamilton, in regard to ‘ this greatest philosopher of his 
age’, which demands ,a correction at our hands. He quotes 
Baillet’s life of Descartes as follows :—‘ We have observed that, 
after having studied these sciences to the bottom, he had re- 
nounced them as of no use for the conduct of life and solace of 
mankind’, [p. 272. The italivs are his, not ours. ] 

This is true; but it is not the whole truth. But what has it 
to do with the question? No one prescribes mathematics as the 
rule of life, or the solace of mankind, but as an improving study 
for young persons, whose minds require training, discipline, and 
development. The bold, dashing assertion of Sir William is 
well calculated to impress the minds of superficial thinkers, and 
inspire them with Descartes’ supposed contempt for mathematics. 
But it is only necessary to exhibit all the facts, or the whole 
truth, of the case, in order to show how unfair and how con- 
temptible is the celebrated Scotchman’s mode of warfare. This, 
accordingly, we shall now proceed to do. 

In 1765, the prize offered by the French Academy for the 
best eulogy on René Descartes, was carried off by the learned, 
able, and eloquent discourse of M. Thomas. This eulogy, which 
is now before us, was placed by M. Cousin, first and foremost, in 
his edition of the works of Descartes in eleven volumes. This 
alone will serve to show, in its true iight, the above grand 
flourish of Sir William Hamilton. 

Descartes ‘ renounced’ mathematics! He did no such thing. 
M. Thomas tells the exact truth :—‘ He attempted at least five or 
six times to renounce them, but he always returned to them 
again’ (p. 89). But even if, after having ‘studied these sciences 
to the bottom ’, and derived from them all the benefit the study 
could impart, he had renounced them forever, in favor of the 
themes relating to God, the soul, and eternal life, who would 
have doubted the wisdom of his choice? Or who, except a meta- 
physician blindly bent on giving every possible blow to the 
18 
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science of mathematics, could have imagined that such a choice, 
or determination, would have been a decision against the utility 
of mathematical study for the training of youth? There are, in 
the celebrated paper of Sir William, as many unfair blows of 
this sort, as we have ever seen in any production of the same 
length. He just seems to drive away at random, satisfied with 
giving the object of his hate any kind of blow, if it only be heavy 
enough, without considering whether it reaches the point in dis- 
pute, or flies wide of the mark. We feel perfectly safe in the 
assertion, that more than half his terrible discharges, consist of 
these thoughtless ‘ paper pellets of the brain’. 

‘The first study’, says M. Thomas, ‘ which truly absorbed 
Descartes was that of the mathematics. In his infancy, he 
studied them with transport, and in particular the algebra and 
the analysis of the ancients’. He was, perhaps, the greatest 
mathematician of his age before he was nineteen years old. If 
this study be, then, ‘ absolutely pernicious’ to the mind, is it 
not a great wonder that his mind was not ruined? Shall we 
believe Sir William Hamilton,—always bold and daring in the 
utterance of his most violent paradoxes,—that Descartes, ‘the 
greatest mathematician of his age’, was, ‘in spite of his mathe- 
matics, also its greatest philosopher’? We could far more easily 
believe, for our part, that this violent paradox was written out 
of spite to mathematics. 

The truth is, that Descartes renounced mathematics, under the 
pressure of trouble, and that for a short time only, to return to 
them again very soon. M. Thomas says:—‘At the age of 
twenty-seven, he experienced a shock which made him abandon 
the mathematics and physics ; the one as appearing too void, and 
the other too uncertain’. But thirteen years after this abandon- 
ment, or renunciation, as it is called, he published his great crea- 
tion of Analytical Geometry, his Dioptrics, and his treatise on 
Meteors. Descartes was the first man, in the history of science, 
to apply mathematics to physics; and it was thirteen years after 
his alleged abandonment of both sciences, that he published his 
application of the one to the other, and thereby inaugurated a 
new method for the advancement of human knowledge, which 
has since astonished the world. It is only Sir William Hamil- 
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ton, and not M. Thomas, whose language would lead the unin- 
formed reader to believe, that Descartes had once for all re- 
nounced the mathematics. 

For, having spoken of his abandonment of mathematics under 
the pressure of trouble, M. Thomas immediately adds, ‘ He 
wished to occupy himself henceforth only with morals; but on 
the first occasion he returned to the study of nature. Borne away 
in spite of himself, he plunged anew into the abstract sciences’. (p. 
92.) Hence his Dioptrics and Treatise on Meteors, which led the 
way in the application of mathematics to the study of nature; a 
method which has already filled the system of the universe with 
a flood of light. Descartes was born, not to cultivate the science 
of morals, but mathematics and physics. 

Once more, says M. Thomas, ‘he quitted the mathematics 
again for the study of man; he hoped to find more relief from 
this science’. But how much better did this serve him, than the 
mathematics had done? Did the study of man, the favorite pur- 
suit of Sir William Hamilton, show him the rule of life, and the 
‘ solace of mankind’? ‘He hoped to find more relief from this 
science’, says M. Thomas; ‘ but he soon discovered that he was 
mistaken’. The greatest philosopher of that age, and the greatest 
metaphysician of this, ought to have known that there is no 
balm for a wounded spirit either in the study of mathematics, or 
in the study of man, but only in the blessed religion of the Lord 
Jesus. Sir William does not tell his readers, that Descartes had 
tried the study of philosophy, as well as the study of mathe- 
matics, and that he had found them both wanting in precisely the 
same respect. 

It is false then, utterly false, that Descartes ever renounced 
the study of mathematics. ‘He attempted’ to do so, as M. 
Thomas truly says, ‘at least five or six times ; but he always re- 
turned to them again’. The attempt to renounce this study, 
under the pressure of trouble, because it brought no relief to his 
spirit, only revealed to Descartes his own weakness, and not the 
defect of the mathematics in regard to the purpose they are in- 
tended to serve. They were his first love, if not his last; and 
if we may believe Descartes respecting his own consciousness, 
rather than the Scotch metaphysician, they helped him to become 
‘the greatest philosopher of his age’. 
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DuGatp Stewart. As in the case of Pascal, so in that of 
Stewart, the authority adduced by Hamilton relates, not to the 
importance of mathematical study, as a means of mental training 
and discipline, but to the character of the mere mathematician. 
Hence, although the authority is good as far as it goes, it is 
foreign to the point in controversy. This radical defect, indeed, 
as we shall presently see, attaches to nearly all the most imposing 
authorities, which are so lavishly, not to say pedantically, brought 
forward to confound and overwhelm the readers of Sir William 
Hamilton’s tirade against the mathematics. 

‘To this category’ [of mathematicians], says he, ‘we may also 
not improperly refer Duga/d Stewart, for though not an author 
in mathematical science, he was in early life a distinguished pro- 
fessor of mathematics; while his philosophical writings prove 
that, to the last, he had never wholly neglected the professional 
studies of his youth. In other respects, it is needless to say that 
his authority is of the highest’. Very well, how does he deal 
with the authority of Mr. Stewart ? 

‘Are mathematics then of no value’, asks Sir William, ‘as an 
‘instrumert of mental culture? Nay, do they exercise only to 
distort the mind? To this we answer: That their study, if 
pursued in moderation and efficiently counteracted, may be bene- 
ficial in the correction of a certain vice, and the formation of its 
corresponding virtue. ‘This vice is the habit of mental distrac- 
tion ; the virtue the habit of continuous attention’. This admis- 
sion, Sir William himself being the judge, is alone sufficient to 
_ Show the unspeakable value of the study of mathematics. But 
ere we proceed to convict him out of his own mouth, let us hear 
Dugald Stewart. Having admitted this, Sir William adds: 
‘This is all that is admitted of the study by one of the most 
acute observers of the human mind and its modifications, and 
whose predilections, if we could suppose him biassed, were 
naturally all in favor of its importance—we mean Mr. Dugald 
Stewart. <A skilful mathematician, his writings abound with 
allusion to that science ; but we make bold to say, that there is 
not to be found in the whole compass of his works a single 
passage attributing another or a higher advantage to mathe- 
matical study, than that of “strengthening the power of steady 
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and concatenated thinking”.’ We beg leave to complete the 
sentence, in which Mr. Stewart makes. this admission, as Sir 
William Hamilton seems to have been too modest to do so; the 
more especially as the part omitted by him is all-important to 
the defence of mathematical study. Mr. Stewart, after stating 
the grounds of his judgment, thus concludes: ‘and hence the 
study of it [mathematics] is peculiarly calculated to strengthen 
the power of steady and concatenated thinking; A POWER WHICH, 
IN ALL THE PURSUITS OF LIFE, WHETHER SPECULATIVE OR 
ACTIVE, IS ONE OF THE MOST VALUABLE ENDOWMENTS WE 
possess’. It was not convenient, of course, for Sir William 
Hamilton to quote, in his onslaught upon the study of mathe- 
matics, this concluding portion of Mr. Stewart’s sentence. But 
we shall presently see, in his Lectures on Metaphysics, how, 
without any reference to mathematics, he exalts and eulogizes the 
power in question far above all the other endowments of the 
mind. 

He is more full and satisfactory, in his quotations of what Mr. 
Stewart says, or seems to say, against the beneficial effects of mathe- 
matical study. With this view, he has furnished three long - 
quotations from Mr. Stewart, one on page 289, a second on page 
295, and the third on page 297. They may seem, at first view, 
or to a superficial observer, to disparage the study of mathe- 
matics, as one of the branches of a liberal education ; but in fact 
nothing is further from their real import, nor from the design of 
the writer. They are taken from Mr. Stewart’s discussion of the 
characteristic peculiarities of ‘The Mathematician’. (Works, 
vol. iii. pp. 191-211.) But these extracts, one and all, relate to 
the mere mathematician, and not to the man who has been liber- 
ally educated by other studies, as well as by the study of mathe- 
matics. 

This is perfectly evident from the bare inspection of the ex- 
tracts themselves, or from that of their immediate contexts. 
The first concludes as follows :—‘ They (mathematical studies) 
are apt to produce a facility in the admission of data, and a cir- 
cumscription of the field of speculation by partial and arbitrary 
definitions’, The studies in question are ‘not only apt to pro- 


1 Stewart’s Works, vol. 3, p. 191. 
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duce’ such an effect, but they do actually produce it, in many 
mere mathematicians ; of whom the very next sentence (omitted 
by Sir William) shows that Mr. Stewart was speaking. ‘Of 
this’, says the next sentence, ‘ many examples might be quoted 
from the works of those geometricians and algebraists, who, 
without the advantage of a very liberal education, or of an exten- 
sive commerce with the world, have ventured to speculate on ques- 
tions beyond the limits of their ordinary pursuits’, No one 
doubts, that the mere mathematician, who ventures beyond the 
limits of his ‘ ordinary pursuits’, and talks about subjects he has 
never studied, is almost sure to make a fool of himself, no less 
than the mere metaphysician, or the mere any one else. ‘A re- 
spectable mathematician of the Roman Catholic persuasion’, 
adds Mr. Stewart, ‘ seems to have felt something of this bias in 
himself, when he excused himself from intermeddling with theo- 
logical disputes, by saying, “That it was the business of the 
Sorbonne to discuss; of the Pope to decide; and of the Mathe- 
matician to go to heaven in a perpendicular line ”.’ 

Sir William aims to prove, by another extract from Mr. 
Stewart, that mathematicians are more prone to religious fana- 
ticism than other men. But here, again, the extract relates to 
the mere mathematician. It is in these words:—‘ It is a certain 
fact, that, in mathematicians who have confined their studies 
to mathematics alone, there has often been observed a proneness 
to that species of religious enthusiasm in which imagination 
is the predominant element, and which, like a contagion, is pro- 
pagated in a crowd. In one of our most celebrated univer- 
sities, which has long enjoyed the proud distinction of being the 
principal seat of mathematical learning in this island, I have 
been assured, that if, at any time, a spirit of fanaticism has in- 
fected (as will occasionally happen in all numerous societies) a 
few of the unsounder limbs of that learned body, the contagion 
has invariably spread much more widely among the mathemati- 
cians than among the men of erudition. Even the strong head 
of Waring, undoubtedly one of the ablest analysts that England 
has produced, was not proof against the malady, and he seems 
at last (as I was told by the late Dr. Watson, Bishop of Llan- 
daff) to have sunk into a deep religious melancholy, approaching 
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to insanity’. Poor things! they are so little accustomed to 
storms, that when their feelings are aroused, and their imagina- 
tions powerfully excited, they know not what to do with them- 
selves ; the power of self-control under such new and untried 
circumstances they have never acquired ; and hence, they just 
run wild and lose their senses. This, in one word, is Mr. 
Stewart’s explanation of the strange phenomenon of mathemati- 
cians run mad under the influence of religious excitement. ‘ Dr. 
Simpson, the celebrated professor of mathematics at Glasgow’, 
was (as we learn from Mr. Stewart) so powerfully, and so pain- 
fully affected by the eloquence of Whitefield, that he resolved 
never to hear him a second time, lest he should lose his reason. 
No wonder, as it was, perhaps, the first time his imagination had 
ever been wide-awake, and the flood-gates of feeling opened in 
his soul. But what is the inference from such facts? That the 
study of mathematics should be banished from the curriculum of 
every college and every university in the land? We must beg 
Sir William’s pardon ; we can draw no such inference; we infi- 
nitely prefer the conclusion of Mr. Stewart, that, in order to 
guard against such evils of a one-sided and miserably defective 
education, we should ‘ by a frequent and habitual exercise of the 
imagination, both at once cherish its vigor, and bring it more and 
more wnder our command’, If Dr. Simpson, the great mathe- 
matician, had only cultivated his religious feelings, his imagina- 
tion, and his self-control, as much as his reasoning faculty, then 
indeed he might have been able to steady himself in a storm, 
nay, to ‘ ride in the whirlwind, and direct the storm ’, instead of 
shrinking from it, as he did, like a poor, one-sided, pusillanimous 
thing. His deficiency consisted, not in his mathematical educa- 
tion — this was the best thing about him — but in the want of 
another and higher sort of education. 

We agree then with Mr. Stewart, ‘whose authority is of the 
highest’, both in regard to the facts set forth in the above 
extracts, and in regard to his inferences from them. They relate, 
as we have learned from Mr. Stewart himself, to those ‘ mathe- 
maticians who have confined their studies to mathematics alone’, 
and are, therefore, not to the point in dispute. 

The third and last quotation from Mr. Stewart is as follows :— 
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‘This bias now mentioned (the bias towards credulity) is 
strengthened by another circumstance — the confidence which 
the MERE MATHEMATICIAN naturally acquires in his powers of 
reasoning and judgment— in consequence of which, though he 
may be prevented in his own pursuits from going astray, by the 
absurdities to which his errors lead him, he is seldom apt to be 
revolted by absurd conclusions in the other sciences. Even in 
physics, mathematicians have been led to acquiesce in conclusions 
which appear ludicrous to men of different habits’. We agree 
with Mr. Stewart, that the mere mathematician is credulous, and 
is far more apt than other men to believe what is told him. 

‘As for the metaphysician’, says Mr. Stewart, ‘he is but too 
apt in an argument (unless he is much upon his guard against 
the sin that most easily besets him) to run into the opposite 
extreme, of disputing vexatiously with his adversary every inch 
of ground; and, after cavilling at principles which have been 
sanctioned by the universal consent and experience of ages, to 
dispute those first principles of knowledge, which, if they were 
seriously called into question, would involve all the sciences in 
complete doubt and uncertainty’. 

Such is Mr. Stewart’s estimate of ‘the sactaphysicinn’, meaning 
thereby, of course, the mere metaphysician. He was, as Sir 
William says, ‘one of the most acute and cautious observers of 
the human mind and its modifications, and whose predilections, 
if we could suppose him biassed, were naturally in favor of the 
importance’ of metaphysics, of which he exclusively treats in all 
his published writings, consisting of seven volumes, never having 
written anything on the subject of mathematics. 

Now, if we had to choose between the two, who would not 
prefer the credulous mathematician, who believes too much, 
rather than the cavilling metaphysician, who disputes all things, 
and lets in a flood of universal scepticism on the human mind ? 
We despise both characters; but if we were compelled to make a 
choice, we should not hesitate to prefer the mathematician, who 
should so disagreeably agree with us in regard to all things, to the 
captious, cavilling, and disputatious metaphysician, who should 
so disagreeably disagree with us in regard to all ‘the principles 
sanctioned by the universal consent and experience of ages’. 
The one may be a fool; the other is a madman. 
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According to Sir William Hamilton, the mathematician is 
addicted, not only to credulity, but also to the opposite vice of 
scepticism. This last is denied by Mr. Stewart, who insists that 
the bias toward dogmatism, and not the bias toward scepticism, is 
one of the besetting sins of the mathematician. The tendency 
toward scepticism, which Sir William imputes to the study of 
mathematics, is, as it appears to us, urged with much greater 
force against metaphysical pursuits by Mr, Stewart. He says: 
‘Metaphysical studies, when their effects are not powerfully 
controlled by the moral principles and feelings of our nature, 
have a tendency to encourage a disposition to unlimited scepti- 
cism on the most interesting and important subjects of philo- 
sophical inquiry. As they show us the accidental origin of 
many of those associations which we were previously accustomed 
to consider as inseparable from our constitution, they are apt to 
suggest doubts with respect to the certainty of opinions for 
which we have the clearest evidence. The impression produced 
by such doubts is the greater, as we have not here the same 
checks on the abuses of our reasoning powers, which serve to 
guard us against error in the other sciences. In physics, our 
speculative mistakes are contradicted by facts which strike our 
senses. In mathematics, an erroneous supposition leads to its 
own correction, by the absurdity and inconsistency in which it 
involves us, But, in metaphysics, the absurdities and inconsis- 
tencies to which we are led by almost all the systems hitherto 
proposed to the world, instead of suggesting corrections and 
improvements on these systems, have commonly had the effect 
of producing scepticism with respect to all of them alike. We 
have a memorable instance of this in the following candid con- 
fession of Mr. Hume. “The intense view of these manifold 
contradictions and imperfections in human reason has so wrought 
upon me and heated my brain, that I am ready to reject all 
belief and reasoning, and can look upon no opinion as more pro- 
bable or likely than another ”.’ 

The truth is, that the study of every branch of useful know- 
ledge, has its evil tendencies as well as its attendant benefits. If 
any one were disposed to attack the study of metaphysics, as Sir 
William Hamilton has attacked that of mathematics, he might 
184 
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draw from Mr. Stewart’s disquisition on ‘The Metaphysician’, 
far more efficacious weapons than Sir William has drawn from 
his essay on ‘The Mathematician’, But this would be the 
work of a partisan, not of a philosopher. The only philosophical 
scheme of education is, indeed, one in which different studies are 
so blended, that the evil tendencies of each shall be counteracted 
by the opposite tendencies of the other; so as to give a full, 
rounded, complete, and harmonious development to all the powers 
of the mind. Every enlightened friend of education would, as 
it seems to us, include in such a scheme, the study of mathe- 
matics, both pure and mixed; the study of the languages; the 
study of mental, moral, and political philosophy; the study 
of literature; of the principles of criticism and of the fine arts ; 
and some others, which it is not necessary to mention here. We 
have always had, ever since we graduated at West Point, a much 
greater passion for the study of metaphysics, than for that of 
mathematics. And we now say, not as a mathematician, but as a 
metaphysician, that, in our humble opinion, the most unphilo- 
sophical thing which, during this nineteenth century, has issued 
from the brain of a philosopher, is Sir William Hamilton’s 
attack on the study of mathematics. It is unphilosophical in its 
design, in its spirit, and in its execution. We are not surprised, 
however, at the immense applause it has received; for the mere 
men of letters were in raptures at being assured, by ‘the great 
Sir William Hamilton’, that an ‘incapacity for mathematics’ was 
the mark of a great genius. 

Mr. Stewart has, as it seems to us, looked much more deeply 
into the causes of the phenomena connected with mathematical 
studies, than has Sir William Hamilton. ‘The circumstance’, 
says he, ‘which, in my opinion, has given rise to this charge of 
scepticism against mathematicians, [the charge urged by Hamilton 
and denied by Stewart] is an inattention to the distinction between 
speculative habits of belief on moral subjects, and the moral 
sensibilities of the heart. In this last respect, it must be owned, 
that (although nothing can well be alleged to the prejudice of 
mathematical studies) little can be advanced in their favor’. 
True, mathematical studies neither give, nor take away, the 
morai sensibilities of the heart. But where these moral sensi- 
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bilities are alive, or quick and powerful, no man neglects the 
existence and glory of God, the immortality of the soul, and the 
great truths of religion, to devote himself exclusively to the 
study of mathematics. Hence he is a sceptic, not because he is a 
mere mathematician; but he is a mere mathematician because he 
is a sceptic. In other words, he is a mere mathematician, because 
the insensibility of his heart renders him profoundly indifferent 
to the great things of God and humanity. ‘Out of the heart 
[not out of mathematics] are the issues of life and death’, belief 
and scepticism. 

Sir William Hamilton has another quotation from Mr. Stewart, 
which we have failed to notice, beginning with the words, ‘In 
the course of my own experience, I have never met with a MERE 
MATHEMATICIAN who was not credulous to a fault’, &. All 
his quotations, in fact, relate to the ‘mere mathematician’, and 
not to the point in controversy. There is a passage in Mr. 
Stewart’s disquisition on ‘The Mathematician’ which Sir William 
Hamilton has not quoted, and which is exactly to our purpose. 
He says:—‘ It must be remembered, at the same time, that this 
inconvenience of mathematical studies is confined to those who 
cultivate them exclusively; and that, when combined, as they 
now generally are, they enlarge infinitely our views of the wisdom 
and power displayed in the universe. The very intimate con- 
nexion, indeed, which, since the date of the Newtonian philo- 
sophy, has existed among the different branches of mathematical 
and of physical knowledge, renders such a character as that 
of the mere mathematician [the italics are his] a very rare, and 
scarcely a possible occurrence ; and cannot fail to have contributed 
powerfully to correct the peculiarities likely to characterize an 
understanding conversant exclusively with the relations of figures 
and of abstract quantities. Important advantages may also be 
expected to result from those habits of metaphysical and moral 
speculation which the study both of mathematics and of physics 
has so strong a tendency to encourage in every inquisitive and 
cultivated mind. Jn the present state of science, therefore, 
mathematical pursuits seem to lead the attention, by a natural 
process, to the employment of the most effectual remedies against 
inconveniences which they appear, ON A SUPERFICIAL VIEW, to 
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threaten; and which there is reason to believe they actually 
produced, in many instances, where education was conducted on 
a plan less enlightened and comprehensive than what now gen- 
erally prevails’. Behold then how, by this single passage, all 
the wind is taken out of the sails of Sir William Hamilton! As 
he is bearing down, with all his sails set and swollen with the 
breath of Dugald Stewart, against the mere mathematician, his 
great authority reminds him, that such a character is ‘a very 
rare, and scarcely a possible occurrence’, under the present system 
of education. Hence his blunderbuss, which has been so heavily 
loaded, and so valorously fired, missed its object—the mere 
mathematician — because that was a thing of the past, or a mere 
creature of the imagination. But if any such monstrosity can be 
found now-a-days, let him have, we say, the full benefit of Sir 
William Hamilton’s tremendous blunderbuss, that the race of 
mere mathematicians may be killed off. All this we say, how- 
ever, only for the sake of argument; for, after all, the mere 
mathematician is far better than a mere nothing. As Mr. Stewart 
has well said, ‘It is to be observed, that as there is no study 
which may be advantageously entered upon with a less stock of 
preparatory knowledge than mathematics, so there is none in 
which a greater number of men have raised themselves, by their 
own exertions, to distinction and eminence. (See various ex- 
amples of this in Dr. Hutton’s Mathematical Dictionary, par- 
ticularly the very interesting account there given of the celebrated 
Thomas Simpson of Woolwich, and of that learned, laborious, 
and useful compiler, the late William Emerson.) Many of the 
intellectual defects which, in such cases, are commonly placed to 
the account of mathematical studies, [by the one-sided and super- 
ficial friends of education] ought to be ascribed to the want of a 
liberal education in early youth’. (Vol. iii. p. 200, note.‘ 
Now who does not rejoice, that such men were enabled to ‘ raise 
themselves, by their own exertions, to distinction, eminence’, and 
usefulness, by the exclusive study of mathematics? and who, 
except a mere metaphysician, would make their defects, as mere 
mathematicians, the pretext for a tirade against the study of the 
mathematical sciences ? 

The above extract from Mr. Stewart, showing the utility of 
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mathematical studies as a propxdeutic to philosophy, recalls to 
mind a similar passage in the writings of M. D’Alembert, for 
whom Mr. Stewart had a great admiration, both as a philosopher 
and a mathematician. The whole passage is extremely inter- 
esting ; but, as it is a very long one, we shall only quote those 
portions of it which are most to the point before us, and of which 
we were reminded by the extract from Mr. Stewart. M. D’Alem- 
bert says :— 

‘The mathematics have among us censors of all kinds. There 
are those who contest even their utility; but we send them to 
the Preface, so well known, of the History of the Academy of 
Sciences, in which the mathematics are sufficiently vindicated 
from this reproach. But independently of the physical and 
palpable uses of mathematics, we will consider here its advantages 
under another point of view, to which perhaps sufficient attention 
has not been given: it is the utility of this study in preparing, 
insensibly, paths for the philosophical mind, and in disposing an 
entire nation to receive the light which that mind may diffuse over 
it. It is perhaps the only means by which certain countries 
in Europe can throw off by degrees the yoke of oppression and 
profound ignorance under which they groan. The small number 
of enlightened men who live in countries of the Inquisition, com- 
plain bitterly, though in secret, of the little progress which the 
sciences have hitherto made in those sad regions. ‘The precau- 
tions which they have taken to prevent the light from penetrating 
into them, have so well succeeded, that philosophy is there very 
nearly in the same condition in which it was in the time of 
Louis the Young. .... If mathematicians should spring up 
among these people, they are a seed which will produce philo- 
sophers in due time, and almost without its being perceived. The 
most delicate and the most scrupulous orthodoxy has nothing to 
contest with the mathematics. Those who believe it is to their 
interest to hold the minds of men in darkness, have sufficient 
foresight to prevent the progress of this science, and never fail 
of a pretext to prevent it from spreading. T'he study of mathe- 
matics conducts to that of mechanics ; the latter leads, of itself and 
without obstacles, to the study of sound physics; AND FINALLY 
SOUND PHYSICS TO TRUE PHILOSOPHY, which by the prompt and 
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general light which it sheds, will soon be more powerful than all 
the efforts of superstition ; for these efforts, however great they may 
be, are useless when the nation is once enlightened’. 

Such is the language of the celebrated philosopher and mathe- 
matician, whom, as we have seen, Sir William Hamilton has 
quoted in order to show that he urged, against the study of 
mathematics, the very objection which, in fact, he so frequently 
and so earnestly combatted! ‘This testimony is all the more 
valuable, because it describes so accurately, and from his own 
consciousness, the progress of the mind of M. D’Alembert him- 
self, who was first a profound ‘mathematician’, then celebrated 
as one of the very first men of his age in ‘ the science of physics’, 
and finally he was a ‘true philosopher’. And such, we believe, 
is the true order and normal development of every sound mind, 
which is blessed with the means of a liberal education. 


ProFessoR Kiumpr. We know nothing about Professor 
Klumpp, or his writings, except what we have gathered from 
the extract before us. Judging from this, he appears to be a 
sensible man, whose views respecting the study of mathematics 
are perfectly correct, as far as such views may be formed by a 
merely surface knowledge of the subject. This appears from the 
following words: “To a many-sided culture—to an all-sided 
harmonious excitation and development of the many various 
powers, they can make no pretension. This, too, is strongly 
confirmed by experience, inasmuch as many MERE MATHEMA- 
TICIANS, however learned and estimable they may be, are still 
notorious for a certain one-sidedness of mind, and for a want of 
practical tact. If, therefore, mathematical instruction is to 
operate beneficially as a means of mental cultivation, the chasms 
which it leaves must be filled up by other objects of study, [by 
the study of other objects of knowledge ?], and that harmonious 
evolution of the faculties procured, which our learned schools 
are bound to propose as their necessary end’. Very sensible 
indeed! but then it is the very thing for which Dr. Whewell 
contends, as well as Professor Klumpp. It admits the utility of 
the study of mathematics, as a means of mental culture, and only 


1 Encyclopédie, Geometric. 
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deplores the evils of their too exclusive study, as seen in the 
‘MERE MATHEMATICIAN ’. 

But, after all, he has not gone beneath the surface of the \ 
subject, much less searched it to the bottom, in order to discover 
the real benefits of the study of mathematics. This appears 
from the first part of the extract: ‘ We shall first of all admit, 
that mathematics only cultivate the mind in a single phasis. 
Their object is merely form and quantity. They thus remain, 
as it were, only on the surface of things without reaching their 
essential qualities, or more important relations—to the feelings, 
namely, and to the will—and consequently without determining 
the higher faculties to activity’. This, as we intend to show, is 
an essentially superficial and false view. The will is precisely 
that faculty of the mind which, more than any other, derives a 
wonderful vigor from the study of mathematics; and as the will 
is the mainspring of the activity of all the faculties of the soul, 
so its invigoration redounds to the activity, the efficiency, and 
the successful operation of them all. It is on this position, that 
we plant our defence of the study of mathematics, as one of the 
most invaluable of all the means of mental culture. It may be 
deemed new ground, and in so far as we know it is so; but it is 
nevertheless, as we are perfectly convinced, clearly and wnassail- 
ably true ground. It is not so new, however, that it has not 
been set forth, at least implicitly, by others. But it should be 
distinctly brought to light, expressly stated, and its immense 
importance demonstrated. This we shall now proceed to do; 
and, in so doing, we shall convict Sir William Hamilton of gross 
error and inconsistency out of his own mouth. 

THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS INVIGORATES THE WILL, AND 
THEREBY INCREASES THE EFFICIENCY OF ALL THE OTHER / 
FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 

In the first place, Sir William Hamilton admits, as we have 
already seen, that the study of mathematics corrects one vice 
and forms one virtue: ‘ the vice is the habit of mental distraction, 
and the virtue the habit of continuous attention’. Now this 
admission, as we shall see from the other writings of Sir William 
Hamilton himself, contains enough to destroy his whole argu- 
ment against the utility of mathematical studies. In quoting a 
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sentence from Dugald Stewart, he omits the last part, which 
says of ‘this habit of continuous attention’, that it is ‘a power 
which, in all the pursuits of life, whether speculative or active, 
is one of the most valuable endowments we can possess’, But 
in vain has he omitted these words, and failed to signalize, in 
his paper on the study of mathematics, the value of this power 
of ‘continuous attention’; for, in his Lectures on Metaphysics, 
he has shown its unspeakable importance. We only have to 
bring together his two admissions—the one in his paper on 
mathematics and the other in his Lectures on Metaphysics—in 
order to vindicate, most triumphantly, the study in question 
against his ruthless attack. Indeed, we could desire nothing 
more, and nothing better, than his own words, when the study 
of mathematics is out of his view, in order to set forth the true 
value of ‘continuous attention’, which, as he says, is given by 
that study. 

‘ Attention ’, says he, ‘ is to consciousness, what the contraction 
of the pupil is to sight; or to the eye of the mind, what the 
microscope or telescope is to the bodily eye. The faculty of 
attention is not, therefore, a special faculty, but merely consci- 
ousness acting under the law of limitation to which it is sub- 
jected. But whatever be its relations to the special faculties, 
attention doubles all their efficiency, and affords them a power 
of which they would otherwise be destitute. It is, in fact, as we 
are at present constituted, the primary condition of their activity ’. 
What more could any one ask? The study of mathematics de- 
velops the power of attention, and this power, in using ‘the 
special faculties’, ‘doubles all their efficiency’. It ‘affords them 
a power of which they would otherwise be destitute’. ‘ Nay, it is, 
in fact, THE PRIMARY CONDITION OF THEIR ACTIVITY’. 

Again, in relation to the ‘ Value of attention considered in its 
highest degree as an act of the will’, he says: ‘The greater 
capacity of continuous thinking that a man possesses, the longer 
and more steadily can he follow out the same train of thought— 
the stronger is his power of attention; and in proportion to his 
power of attention will be the success with which his labor is 
rewarded. . . . Helvetius justly observes, that the very feeblest 
intellect is capable of comprehending the inference of one mathe- 
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matical position from another, and even of making such an 
inference itself. Now, the most difficult and complicated demon- 
strations in the works of a Newton or a Laplace, are all made up 
of such immediate inferences. They are like houses composed 
of single bricks. No greater exertion of intellect is required to 
make a thousand such inferences than is requisite to make one; 
as the effort of laying a single brick is the maximum of any 
individual effort in the construction of such a house. ‘Thus, the 
difference between an ordinary mind and the mind of a Newton, 
consists principally in this, that the one is capable of the applica- 
tion of a more continuous attention than the other,—that a 
Newton is able without fatigue to connect inference with infer- 
ence in one long series towards a determinate end, while the man 
of inferior capacity is soon obliged to break or let fall the thread 
which he had begun to spin. This is, in fact, what Sir Isaac, 
with equal modesty and shrewdness, himself admitted. To one 
who complimented him on his genius, he replied that if he had 
made any discoveries, it was owing more to patient attention 
than to any other talent’. In his paper on mathematics, Sir 
William contends that their study ‘is so very easy’, that it 
affords no valuable exercise to the mind. But he here admits, 
as a well-known fact, that this study is so very dificult, that a 
capacity for it constitutes all the difference between ‘an ordinary 
mind and the mind of a Newton’. ‘The truth of mathematics’, 
says he, ‘is the harmony of thought with thought’. Is it not a 
pity, that Sir William, the metaphysician, had so little of this 
attribute of the mathematician, or this spirit of his science, as to 
fall into such glaring self-contradictions, or disharmony of © 
thought with thought ? 

He continues: ‘If what Alcibiades, in the Symposium of 
Plato, narrates of Socrates were true, the father of Greek philo- 
sophy must have possessed this faculty of meditation or continu- 
ous attention in the highest degree. The story, indeed, has some 
appearance of exaggeration; but it shows what Alcibiades, or 
rather Plato through him, deemed the requisite of a great 
thinker. According to this report, in a military expedition 
which Socrates made along with Alcibiades, the philosopher was 
seen by the Athenian army to stand for a whole day and a night, 
19 
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until the breaking of the second morning, motionless, with a 
fixed gaze,—thus showing that he was uninterruptedly engrossed 
with the consideration of a single subject: “And thus,” says 
Alcibiades, “‘Socrates is ever wont to do when his mind is 
occupied with inquiries in which there are difficulties to be over- 
come. He then never interrupts his meditation, and forgets to 
eat, and drink, and sleep,—-everything, in short, until his inquiry 
has reached its termination, or, at least, until he has seen some 
light in it”. In this history there may be, as I have said, 
exaggeration ; but still the truth of the principle is undeniable’, 

Now, in this extract two things are very noticeable. First, 
the last sentence brings to mind a striking resemblance between 
the mental habits of Socrates and Sir Isaac Newton. When the 
latter was asked, How he made his discoveries? he replied, I 
just fix my mind on the subject of inquiry, and hold it there, 
‘until the light appears’. Thus, in the case of Newton, as in 
that of Socrates, the power of ‘continuous attention’, resulting 
from a steady effort of the will, was the secret and the source of 
their great achievements. Secondly, we learn that, in the opinion 
of Plato as well as in that of Sir William Hamilton, ‘ the faculty 
of meditation or continuous attention’, is ‘ the requisite of a great 
thinker’. Is not this, then, sufficient to justify the inscription 
over the entrance to Plato’s school,—‘ Let no man enter here, who 
is ignorant of mathematics’ ?* 

‘Nay ’, he continues, ‘genius itself has been analyzed by the 
shrewdest observers into a higher capacity of attention. “Genius,” 
says Helvetius, whom we have already quoted, “is nothing but a 
continued attention” (une attention suivie). “Genius,” says 
Buffon, “is only a protracted patience” (wne longue patience). 
‘In the exact sciences, at least,” says Cuvier, “it is the patience 
of a sound intellect, when invincible, which truly constitutes 
genius.” And Chesterfield has also observed, that “the power 
of applying an attention, steady and undissipated, to a single 
object, is the sure mark of a superior genius ”.’ 

‘These examples and authorities concur in establishing the 
important truth, that he who would, with success, attempt dis- 


1 Sir William pronounces this ‘a modern fiction’; but, as we shall see, to 
no purpose. 
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covery, either by inquiry into the works of nature, or by medita- 
tion on the phenomena of mind, must acquire the faculty of 
abstracting himself, for a season, from the invasion of sur- 
rounding objects; must be able even, in a certain degree, to 
emancipate himself from the dominion of the body, and live, as 
it were, a pure intelligence, within the circle of his thoughts. 
This faculty has been manifested, more or less, by all whose 
names are associated with the progress of the intellectual sciences. 
In some, indeed, the power of abstraction almost degenerated 
into a habit akin to disease, and the examples which now occur 
to me, would almost induce me to retract what I have said about 
the exaggeration of Plato’s history of Socrates’. Indeed, we 
have never for a moment suspected any exaggeration in ‘ Plato’s 
history of Socrates’. Nor would Sir William Hamilton have 
done so, if he had experienced, in his own case, any very high 
degree of the same wonderful power of ‘continuous attention’, 
or protracted meditation. What he seems to have needed, more 
than anything else, was the early cultivation of his great powers 
by the study of mathematics. 

He has given seven examples of persons, in whom this power 
of patient thought, or continuous attention, was most marvel- 
lously developed ; and out of these seven, five are well known 


to the world as great mathematicians, These we shall lay before 


our readers, ‘Archimedes [the greatest mathematician of the 
ancient world ], it is well known, was so absorbed in a geometrical 
meditation, that he was first aware of the storming of Syracuse 
by his own death-wound, and his exclamation on the entrance of 
the Roman soldiers was — Noli turbare circulos meos. . . . The 
philosopher Carneades [founder of the Second Academy] was 
habitually liable to fits of abstraction, so profound, that, to 
prevent him from sinking from inanition, his maid found it 
necessary to feed him like a child. And it is reported of New- 
ton, that, while engaged in his mathematical researches, he 
sometimes forgot to dine. [By no means the most striking 
instance of the kind related of Sir Isaac.] Cardan, one of the 
most illustrious of philosophers and mathematicians, was once, 
upon a journey, so lost in thought, that he forgot both his way 
aud the object of his journey. To the question of his driver 
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whether he should proceed, he made no answer; and when he 
came to himself at nightfall, he was surprised to find himself at 
a standstill, and directly under a gallows." The mathematician 
Vieta [and more illustrious as such than Cardan] was sometimes 
so buried in meditation, that for hours he bore more resemblance 
to a dead person than to a living, and was then wholly uncon- 
scious to everything going on around him’. 

In fact, this power of patient thought, protracted meditation, 
or continuous attention — this perfect and profound absorption 
of the mind in the one subject of investigation — is developed by 
the study of mathematics better than by any other study under 
the sun ; and when once fully formed in the mind, it is ‘a power 
which, in all the pursuits of life, whether speculative or active’, 
possesses a value beyond all price. 

Sir William says:—‘It is beautifully observed by Male- 
branche, “ that the discovery of truth can only be made by the 
labor of attention ; because it is only the labor of attention which 
has light for its reward”; and in another place: “ The attention 
of the intellect is a natural prayer by which we obtain the 
enlightenment of reason. But since the fall, the intellect fre- 
quently experiences appalling droughts; it cannot pray; the 
labor of attention fatigues and afflicts it. In fact, this labor is at 
first great, and the recompense scanty ; while, at the same time, 
we are unceasingly solicited, pressed, agitated by the imagination 
and the passions, whose inspiration and impulses it is always 
agreeable to obey. Nevertheless, it is a matter of necessity ; we 
must invoke the reason to be enlightened ; there is no other way 
of obtaining light and intelligence but by the labor of attention. 
+h oe * Those, then, who are capable of this labor, and who are 
always attentive to the truths which ought to guide them, have a 
disposition which would undoubtedly deserve a name more mag- 
nificent than those bestowed on the most splendid virtues. But 
although this habit or this virtue be inseparable from the love of 
order, it is so little known among us that I do not know if we 
have done it the honor of a particular name. May I, therefore, 
be pardoned in calling it by the equivocal name of force of 
intellect. To acquire this true force by which the intellect 


1 A hint from the driver, perhaps, as to the fate he thought Cardan deserved. 
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supports the labor of attention, it is necessary to begin betimes to 
labor ; for, in the course of nature, we can only acquire habits by 
acts, and can only strengthen them by exercise. But perhaps 
the only difficulty is to begin. We recollect that we began, and 
that we were obliged to leave off. Hence we get discouraged ; 
we think ourselves unfit for meditation; we renounce reason. 
If this be the case, whatever we may allege to justify our sloth 
and negligence, we renounce virtue, at least in part. For 
without the labor of attention, we shall never comprehend the 
grandeur of religion, the sanctity of morals, the littleness of all 
that is not God, the absurdity of the passions, and of all our 
internal miseries. Without this labor, the soul will live in 
blindness and in disorder; because there is naturally no other 
way to obtain the light that should conduct us; we shall be 
eternally under disquietude and in strange embarrassment; for 
we fear everything when we walk in darkness and surrounded 
by precipices. It is true that faith guides and supports; but it 
does so only as it produces some light by the attention which it 
excites in us; for light alone is what can assure minds, like ours, 
which have so many enemies to fear”’.’ ‘ 

All this is, indeed, truly admirable, with one exception. We 
must object to ‘the equivocal name of force of intellect’. The 
intellect has no force; it is in itself most perfectly and purely 
passive. It is the will —the only self-active power of the soul 
— which directs the attention, and holds it in the fixed attitude 
of watching and praying for light, until light dawns on the 
passive intellect, Hence, ‘to acquire the true force by which the 
intellect supports the labor of attention’, is to acquire the force 
of will which supports that labor. Nay, the ‘labor of attention’, 
as it is called, is the labor of the will itself. Sir William Ham- 
ilton has, therefore, very justly considered ‘attention as an act, 
of the will’. (p. 177.) 

‘I have made’, says Sir William, ‘a longer extract than I 
intended when I began; but the truth and importance of the 
observations are so great, and they are so admirably expressed in 
Malebranche’s own inimitable style, that it was not easy to leave 
off’, He then launches into an exalted eulogy on the writings 
of Malebranche, which is as just as it is exalted and beautiful. 
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He says, among other things :—‘As a thinker, he is perhaps the 
most profound [Fontenelle says ‘the most profound’] France 
has ever produced, and as a writer on philosophical subjects, 
there is not another European author who can be placed before 
him. His style is at once a model of dignity and natural ease ; 
and no metaphysician [except Berkeley] has been able to express 
himself so clearly and precisely without resorting to technical 
and scholastic terms’. In grateful remembrance of the rapture 
with which we read the philosophical writings of Malebranche, 
we do most cordially subscribe to the high estimate placed upon 
him by Sir William Hamilton; and we shall, in conclusion, 
mention a fact which he has failed to notice: the mind of Male- 
branche was thoroughly trained and prepared for the study of 
philosophy, by the previous study of mathematics, By this 
study, also, was trained and prepared the celebrated philosopher 
Berkeley, who, in every one of the particulars above specified, is 
fully equal to Malebranche himself. 

Sir William Hamilton seems to have been aware, or at least 
dimly conscious, that all the foregoing facts might be turned 
against him. It is certain that, in his tirade against the study 
of mathematics, he has said nothing in praise of the power of 
‘continuous attention’, or of patient thought. Nay, he has there 
tried to break the force of his single admission in favor of 
mathematical studies, by attempting to show that, after all, even 
the habit of continuous attention may be much more advantage- 
ously obtained by other studies, than by that of the mathematics. 
This is his last blow. ‘ Mr. Kirwan truly observes (says he) : 
“ As to Mathematics habituating the mind to intense application, 
there is no science that does not equally require it, and, in studying 
it, the habit is much more advantageously obtained”. 

Now, we do not know who Mr. Kirwan is, except that he is 
some German writer on Logick, from whom Sir William 
Hamilton has made a very absurd quotation. He is entirely 
beyond the range of our very limited reading; and we very 
shrewdly suspect, that we have not lost much by our inacquaint- 
ance with his ‘ Logick’. Indeed, we have already seen more of 
that sort of stuff in a few other German writers, and in Sir 
William Hamilton’s Lectures on Logic, than we could coax our 
stomach to retain. But we must not lose sight of Mr. Kirwan. 
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He certainly cannot mean what he says; for he says that from 
the study of ‘no science’, ‘the habit of intense application is 
much more advantageously obtained’, than from the study of 
mathematics. We suppose he meant to say, not from the study 
of ‘no science’, but from the study of any science. Even in 
this form, the statement is so extravagantly absurd, that it could 
not have been written, nor approved, by any one, who was not 
as blind as Sir William Hamilton himself in his hatred of 
mathematics. 

In fact, the science of mathematics is, above al] other sciences, 
adapted to remedy ‘the vice of mental distraction’, and to super- 
induce the virtue or habit of close and ‘continuous attention ’. 
The reason is plain. If other thoughts are permitted to intrude, 
so as to disturb the mathematician ever so little, he has to go 
back, and renew his labor until he can, without mental distrac- 
tion, proceed from the beginning to the end of his demonstration. 
This not only requires, it imperatively demands, a freedom from 
‘the vice of mental distraction’, as a condition of success. 
Hence, as Bacon has said, ‘ If a man’s wit be wandering, let him 
study the mathematicks; for in demonstrations if his thought be 
called ever so little away he must begin again’. Yea, he must 
begin again and again, and continue until the vice of mental 
distraction be completely cured. 

It is not so in the mental sciences or philosophy. In these 
sciences, the mind often takes up with and rests in half-formed 
opinions, at once obscure and unsatisfactory, because it lacks the 
power of patient thought, or the continuous attention, which is 
necessary to arrive at clear, distinct, and perfectly formed views 
of truth. Every branch of the mental sciences is, indeed, filled 
with hasty, crude, and imperfect speculations, arising from the 
source just mentioned. These sciences require, it is true, the 
habit of close, patient, and continuous attention as much as any 
others; but they do not form this habit like the study of the 
mathematics. This study is, in this respect, without a peer, or 
arival. Such has been the experience, as well as the opinion, 
of philosophers in all ages, with the exception of a few, who, 
like Mr. Kirwan and Sir William Hamilton, have somehow or 
other contracted a strange and abnormal hatred of the mathe- 
matics. 
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Sir William next brings down Madame de Staél—one of his 
favorite authorities—on the study of mathematics. ‘ Madame de 
Staél admirably says—[everything which is said against the study 
of mathematics appears to him admirably said]—‘ Madame de 
Staél admirably says:—“ I shall be told, I know, that Mathe- 
matics render the attention peculiarly close (appliquée) ; but they 
do not habituate to collect, to appreciate, to concentrate ; the atten- 
tion they require is, so to speak, in a straight line; the human 
mind acts in mathematics as a spring tending in one uniform 
direction”.’ This is not exactly true. In dealing with a 
problem in geometry, it is necessary ‘to collect, to appreciate, to 
concentrate’, or to keep steadily in view, all the conditions of 
the question, or its solution will be impossible. In like manner, 
if the question be one of algebra or analysis, all the conditions 
or data must be brought together, and concentrated in one view, 
or the very first step cannot be taken toward the resolution of it: 
that is, it cannot even be put into an equation. 

But even if Madame de Staél were right in her premises, she 
is very clearly wrong in her conclusion. Suppose the ‘ mind 
acts in mathematics as a spring tending in one uniform direction’, 
is that any reason why its study should not be employed asa 
means of mental culture? No rule laid down by Descartes, for 
the ‘direction of the mind’, is more evidently founded in good 
sense, than that which requires the student to begin with those 
things which are most simple and easy, and afterwards proceed 
to the consideration of those which are more complex and difficult. 
Morphy learned to play one game of chess well, before he under- 
took to play two or three games at one and the same time. 
Otherwise he would have made a great fool of himself, instead 
of a great chess player. He learned to play more than two or 
three games well, before he ventured, at one and the same time, 
upon eight several games with eight of the most celebrated chess 
players in Europe. It was by degrees, and not by instinct or 
inspiration, that he acquired the wonderful power, by which he 
conquered eight such players; and that, too, with his back to all 
the boards. 

Such being the natural progress of the mind, it follows that 
we should begin, as we always do, with the study of pure 
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mathematics, in which everything is comparatively simple, direct 
and easy. Hence we should proceed, as is always the case, to 
the study of mixed mathematics, or the application of the pure 
science to the phenomena and laws of nature, which present for 
investigation far more complex, comprehensive and difficult 
questions. Then is the mind prepared for the study of philo- 
sophy, as it was prepared in the case of Descartes, D’Alembert, 
Malebranche, Berkeley, Dugald Stewart, and a hundred other 
distinguished philosophers. 

Carnot began with the study of pure mathematics; and then 
proceeded to physics, or the application of pure mathematics to 
the investigation of Nature. He wrote his Geometry of Position, 
and his work on The Metaphysics of the Calculus ; both of which 
required the most intense application of mind. By these studies 
it was, that he was prepared to act as minister of war ;—and how 
did he act? He just sat there in his study at Paris, and at one 
and the same time, ‘ directed the operations of twenty armies on 
the plains of Europe’. As Napoleon Bonaparte said, ‘ He 
organized victory’; and confessed with a sigh, ‘I have known 
Carnot too late’. Now, it was the study of mathematics, which 
developed in Carnot that power of intense application, that tre- 
mendous force of will, which enabled him to grasp and wield 
‘twenty armies’ with a single hand. This was certainly not a 
spring which acted, or even tended, ‘in a uniform direction’. 
On the contrary, it was as comprehensive as profound, and it 
was, perhaps, all things considered, as admirable as the saying of 
‘ Madame de Staél’. . 

Besides developing the power of continuous attention, or of 
patient thought, the study of mathematics is attended by several 
other advantages, which are far too important to be passed over 
in silence. 

1. It accustoms the mind to seek truth as such, or for its own 
sake. 

Professor Klumpp objects, as we have seen, that the study of 
mathematics does not ‘ reach to the feelings’, Another authority 
quoted by Sir William also objects to this study, that it does 
‘not stir the feelings as profoundly’ as do other studies. This 
is true. But this circumstance constitutes, as we believe, one 
great advantage to be derived from the study of mathematics. 
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It is well known that, in the search after truth, or in the 
formation of correct opinions, nothing is so great a hindrance to 
the mind as the influence of feeling, passion, and prejudice. 
Some minds, indeed, seem to be almost incapable of thinking at 
all, unless under the stimulus of such influence, by which the 
judgment is always more or less biassed or warped. If the mind 
of any one, therefore, only possessed the power or habit of 
examining every subject in what Bacon calls ‘the dry light of 
reason ’, free from the influence of prejudice and passion, what 
an advantage this would give him in the pursuit of truth! 
From how many miscarriages, aberrations, and pitfalls it would 
save him ! 

Now this habit can be, and is, no doubt, better acquired by 
the study of mathematics than by any other. The one passion 
which animates the mathematician is curiosity, or the desire to 
ascertain the truth, without thought of or reference to any by 
end whatever. The exact truth of the matter before him, is the 
one object of his pursuit; and when this habit is once formed, 
and firmly fixed in his mind, by the study of mathematics, he 
can, as we know from experience, carry it with him into other 
departments of knowledge, or fields of investigation. In the 
examination of a question in morals, in politics, in history, or in 
religion, he can, by the concentration of his attention, forget all 
things else, even his own prejudices and passions, and seek, with 
a single eye, the exact truth of the matter under consideration. 
Such a habit, it must be confessed, does not help a man to rise 
in the world, or to perfect him in ‘the art of climbing’. But if 
his object be the pursuit and the discovery of truth, it will be an 
invaluable auxiliary to him. Surely, in this world of parties 
and partisans, sects and sectarians, it is well to have a discipline 
of the mind, by which some may, if they choose, enable them- 
selves to stand erect in the attitude of ‘a natural prayer for 
light’, while so many others are tossed upon the troubled billows 
of passion, and made the sport of their own prejudices. 

2. The love of clearness and distinctness is another most valuable 
effect of the study of mathematics. 

This is seen in all those, whose minds have been thoroughly 
trained by mathematical studies: Descartes, D’Alembert, Male- 
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branche, Berkeley, Dugald Stewart, and many others. No 
authors have ever excelled these in transparent clearness of 
ideas, or charming perspicuity of style; which, as all critics 
agree, is the first and best of all the qualities of good writing. 

The mathematician is accustomed to light; it is the element 
in which he lives, and moves, and has his intellectual being, and 
darkness is uncongenial to his mind. He does not shrink, 
indeed, from the consideration of dark and difficult questions ; 
but he labors without ceasing to acquire clear, distinct, and satis- 
factory views respecting them; and until such views be acquired 
by him, he does not feel that he is in a condition to come before 
the public. He teaches by precept, and he shows by example, 
that even metaphysics, if studied with sufficiently close and 
continuous attention, and with a simple, earnest desire to ascer- 
tain the truth, may be rendered as clear and evident as the 
mathematics themselves. ; 

This was the doctrine of D’Alembert, whose Elements of Philo- 
sophy, as Dugald Stewart truly says, ‘abound with the most 
profound and original views’.! D’Alembert, at once a profound 
mathematician and philosopher, says:—‘A truth in metaphysics 
is like a truth in matters of taste; it is a truth in which all men 
have the germ in themselves, to which the greater part pay no 
attention, but they recognize it when it is shown to them’. All 
that is taught in a good book on metaphysics, seems only like a 
reminiscence of what our soul had already known ; the obscurity, 
when there is any, is the fault of the author, because the science 
which he proposes to teach has no other language than that which 
is common to all men. We can also apply to good authors in 
metaphysics what has been said of good writers, that any person | 
who reads them, believes that he himself could have said the 
same things.? Hence it follows, as the night follows the day, 
that if any treatise on metaphysics is dark and obscure, it is not 
‘a good book’. It should be borne in mind, however, that any 
book, even the clearest of mathematical works, is dark and 
obscure to those who have no capacity for the subject of which it 
treats. 

Descartes, ‘the greatest mathematician of his age’, or of any 


1 8tewart’s Works, vol. iii. p. 209, 2 Elements de Philosophie, t. iv. p. 46. 
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age except that of Archimedes or of Newton, has shown, if 
possible, a still greater love of clearness, and abhorrence of 
obscurity, than D’Alembert. We find the proof of this every- 
where in his writings. But one or two extracts must suffice for 
our present purpose. One of his Rules, for the Direction of the 
Mind, is in these words: ‘ It is necessary to direct all the forces 
of the mind upon things the most easy and of the least import- 
ance, and to hold it to them, until it acquires the habit of seeing 
the truth clearly and distinctly’.. In commenting on this Rule, 
he says: ‘It isa vice among men [especially among unmathe- 
matical metaphysicians] that things the most difficult appear to 
them the most beautiful. The greater part believe they have 
learned nothing, when they have found a clear and simple ex- 
planation of things ; they also admire certain subtle and profound 
reasons of philosophers, though they rest upon foundations which 
no one has rigorously verified. This is to prefer darkness to 
light. Now it is necessary to remark, that those who know 
truly, recognize the truth with equal facility, whether it be found 
in a subject simple or obscure. In fact, it is by an act always 
distinct and always similar that we comprehend each truth when 
once we have arrived at it; all the difference is in the route, 
which certainly ought to be longer, if it conducts to a truth more 
remote from primitive and absolute principles’. According to 
Descartes, then, all truth, when once arrived at, is clear and 
distinct, whether it be ‘found in a subject simple or obscure’. . . 
‘ There is one thing wpon which I cannot too much insist, it is that 
every one be firmly persuaded that it is not from things great and 
difficult, but only from things the most simple and the most easy, 
that it is nevessary to deduce even the most concealed sciences’. 
‘His method, then, does not allow the student to rest in ob- 
security. All must be ‘clear and distinct’, from the first prin- 
ciples to the last conclusions, as well as all the intermediate steps 
by which the two are connected. The obscure must be rejected 
as false; or at least held in abeyance as not proved, or not estab- 
lished. According to Descartes, clear and distinct ideas are true 
ideas ; but in this his love of light itself betrayed him into error. 
All true ideas may be clear and distinct; but evidently all clear 


1 Regles pour la Direction de l’Esprit, Regle Neuvieme, p. 248. 
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and distinct ideas are not true. For instance, the idea that the 
earth is the centre of the universe, around which sun, moon and 
stars perform their revolutions, is as false and deceptive as it is 
clear and distinct. In like manner, the idea that the heavenly 
bodies revolve in perfect circles, was always as clear and distinct 
to the human mind as possible, and was for this very reason the 
source of the most obstinate delusions and errors, until Kepler 
discovered that it was false. But he fell into this error by his 
excessive, or undiscriminating love of clearness and distinctness 
of ideas. s 

This cannot be said of Sir William Hamilton, and other 
teachers of the School of Logic. On the contrary, they so often 
prefer darkness to light, that they owe more than half their 
apparent greatness to the mists and fogs by which they are 
surrounded. Often, while reading after Sir William, we have 
been led to believe that his meaning was very profound only 
because it was obscure. But, after searching his very profound 
meaning to the bottom, we have, in many instances, found it to 
consist of simple and plain ideas, which a D’Alembert, a 
Descartes, a Reid, or a Stewart, would have set forth in language 
so clear and distinct, that the reader would have imagined ‘ he 
could have said the same things himself’. We shall give some 
striking illustrations of the truth and justice of this remark, 
when we come to write our proposed article on the study of logic 
as a means of mental culture. 


x 


In the meantime, we shall, in passing, just quote two of Sir 


William’s greatest authorities, on the value of the study of logic 
as a means of mental culture, namely, D’Alembert and Descartes. 
He ridicules the proposition of Dr. Whewell, that ‘ Mathematics. 
are a means of forming logical habits better than Logic itself’; 
and, as we have seen, he summons D’Alembert and Descartes to 
testify in his favor. Their testimony is, however, clearly and 
emphatically in favor of the proposition of Dr. Whewell. Thus, 
says M. D’Alembert: —‘ Mathematicians without exhausting 
themselves on the precepts of Logic, and having only natural 
sense for a guide, arrive at truths the most out of the way and 
the most abstract, by a process always sure; while so many 
philosophers, or rather writers on philosophy, appear to have put 
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at the head of their works grand treatises on the art of reasoning, 

only to go astray afterward with more method ; like those wnfor- 

tunate players who calculate a long time, and finish by losing’. 

The reason of the fact, for which both D’Alembert and Whewell 

contend, is obvious. No man becomes virtuous, by going over 

the theory of virtue in his mind, but by the practice of virtue. 

In like manner, no one acquires the art of reasoning, by the 

study of its theory, but by the actual practice of reasoning. 

Hence it is, that ‘Mathematics are a means of forming logical 

habits better than Logic itself’. Sir William might, indeed, just 

as well contend, that if one would acquire the art of walking the 

rope, he should study the theory of the equilibrium of bodies, 

rather than attempt to become skilful in so difficult a practice by 
. actual exercise therein. 

Says Descartes:—‘I had studied little, being still young, in 
parts of philosophy, in logic, and, in mathematics, the analysis of 
geometry and algebra, three arts or sciences which it seemed 
ought to contribute something to my design. But, in examining 
them, I observed that, for logic, its syllogisms and the greater 
part of its other instructions serve rather to explain to others 
the things which they know, or even, as the art of Lulle [a 
celebrated writer on logic], to speak without judgment of those 
things of which we are ignorant, than to teach them; and though 
it contains in fact some very true and very good precepts, 
there are at the same time so many others mingled with them, 
which are either pernicious or superfluous, that it is almost as 
difficult to separate them, as to carve a Diana or a Minerva out 
of a block of marble on which it is not yet sketched (ébauché)’. 
No great respect, then, had Descartes for the study of logic, any 
more than had Reid, Stewart, Campbell, and other high authori- 
ties. 

Blaise Pascal — that ‘miracle of universal genius’— whom 
Sir W. H. claims as a most powerful ally, is, if possible, a still 
more determined enemy to the cause he advocates, than either 
D’Alembert or Descartes. He who decries the study of Mathe- 
matics, and lauds that of Logic, actually quotes the authority of 
Pascal’s Thoughts! Yet, in those very Thoughts, so well remem- 
bered by every student of philosophy, except the great Sir 
William, we find the following ever-memorable words :— 
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‘The defect in false reasoning is an evil which may be removed 
by the two remedies pointed out [both of which Pascal had just 
derived from the methods of geometry]. Another one has been 
composed [by the logicians] of an infinite number of herbs, with 
which the good are mingled with the bad, but which remain 
without effect, in consequence of the bad qualities of this 
mixture. 

‘To discover all the sophisms and all the errors of captious 
reasoning, logicians have invented barbarous names, which are 
imposing to those who hear them; and since we can disentangle 
the many folds of this intricate knot, only by drawing out the 
two ends which geometers assign, logicians have marked off a 
great number of others in which these are included, without 
knowing which are the good ones. 

‘And thus, by showing us a number of different ways, which 
they say conduct whither we wish to go, although there are only 
two which lead thither, and which it is necessary particularly to 
distinguish, it is pretended that geometry, which assigns them 
with certainty, gives only what we have already received from 
them; because they give the same thing and more, without 
perceiving that this gift loses its value by its abundance, and is 
depreciated by being increased. 

‘Nothing is more common than good things, the only question 
is how to discover them; and it is certain, that they are all 
natural and within our reach, and even known by all. But we 
do not know how to distinguish them. This is universal. It is 
not in things extraordinary and strange that excellence of what- 
ever kind is found. We rise to reach it, and are further from it. 
Most frequently it is necessary to stoop for it. The best books 
are those which every reader thinks he could have written ; nature, 
which alone is good, is perfectly well known and common. 

‘I think, therefore, that these rules, being the true ones, should 
be simple, plain, and natural, as they are. It is not Barbara and 
Baralipton which form reasoning. We must not overstrain the 
mind ; a strained and labored manner, by an unnatural elevation, 
and a vain and ridiculous swell, fills it with a foolish presump- 
tion, instead of solid and vigorous nourishment. One of the 
principal reasons which remove those who enter upon these 
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pursuits, from the true way they ought to follow, is the idea 
they receive at first, from giving them the names, great, high, 
elevated, sublime, that good things are inaccessible. This is 
ruinous. I would call them low, common, familiar; these names 
suit them better; I hate swelling words’. 

Behold, then, how explicitly, and how earnestly, D’Alembert, 
Descartes, and Pascal condemn the very theses which Sir William 
Hamilton has, by means of garbled extracts and misapplied 
passages, contrived to make them seem to sustain. If there is 
anything in any literature, which surpasses Sir William’s hasty, 
rash, unscrupulous, and false method of dealing with the authority 
of great names, it has not, we are glad to say, come to our know- 
ledge. 

3. In the third and last place, we must dwell a little more 
fully on the main point already established, that the study of 
mathematics gives firmness and strength to the will. Hence the 
power of close and ‘continuous attention’ [Hamilton], or of 
‘concatenated thinking’ [Stewart], or of ‘ patient thought’ [Sir 
Isaac Newton], ‘ by which the efficiency of all the other faculties 
is more than doubled’. By this power, the mind holds on to 
subjects, at first view the most dark and difficult, until distine- 
tions unseen by ordinary eyes become as vivid as sunbeams, and 
until truths, more like evanescent shadows than realities, come 
out in the firmament of thought as clear and fixed as the sun in 
the heavens. Distrust and caution give place to confidence and 
courage. The man who, by nature, is as timid as a hare, becomes 
as bold as a lion; and he is condemned as having too great self- 
confidence, by those who do not distinguish between the confi- 
dence a man has in himself and in the clearness and certainty of 
his convictions. The one arises from the fumes of vanity, and 
easily gives way under the pressure of difficulties and dangers ; 
the other is the result of a strong will, rejoicing in the light of 
truth, which has been slowly but surely grasped, and resists, like 
a mountain, all kinds of assaults. 

This is not all. The same trained energy of will, which con- 
stitutes the marvellous power of continuous attention, or of 
patient thought, is also capable of holding the judgment in 
suspense. There is no greater weakness or vice of the human 
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mind, than the want of a capacity to suspend the judgment; a 
weakness which, more perhaps than any other, has allowed the 
mind to be precipitated and plunged in the greatest number of 
half-formed opinions, crude notions, and miserable mistakes, 
The man then who, by the study of mathematics, has acquired 
the power of holding his attention, for fifteen years, to one of 
the darkest points in metaphysical philosophy, without once 
becoming impatient under such a suspense of his judgment, has 
no reason to doubt the value of mathematical studies as a gym- 
nastic of the mind. At the end of fifteen years’ the light 
dawned, the darkness was dispelled, and a perfect agreement was 
seen to exist between the foreknowledge of God and the free- 
agency of man. 

We might here, we think, safely rest our defence of the study 
of mathematics, as a gymnastie of the mind, or propsdeutic to 
philosophy. But, before we conclude this paper, there are 
several points, on which we wish to offer a few reflections. 

1. The authorities we have examined. We have examined a 
few—only a very few—of Sir William Hamilton’s multitudinous 
authorities. But these are sufficient to show, that his quotations 
are not to be relied on at all, until the reader has, for himself, 
verified their correctness. No one, perhaps, in the history of 
letters, has ever possessed a greater reputation for the universal 
extent and accuracy of his knowledge of books; and yet, at the 


‘same time, no one has ever surpassed him in the capacity of 


misrepresenting their contents. This contrast between his repu- 
tation and his character is amazing—is absolutely astounding. 
However the fact may be explained, the fact itself is undeniably 
true. 

In the Princeton Review, for Oct. 1855, it is said of Sir 
William Hamilton, that ‘There seems to be not even a random 
thought of any value, which has been dropped along any, even 
obscure, path of mental activity, in any age or country, that his 
diligence has not recovered, his sagacity appreciated, and his 
judgment husbanded in the steres of his knowledge’. We are 

1The meaning is, of course, not that the whole of the fifteen years was 
given to this one subject, but only that, during the period, the subjeet was 


resumed frem time to time, and patiently revolved in mind till the light 
appeared. 
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not at all surprised, that Mr. Samuel Tyler should have indulged 
in such a eulogy, which is as foolish as it is false, as hollow as it 
is hyperbolical; but we are surprised, we must confess, that it 
should have been permitted to find a place in the Princeton 
Review. We are still more surprised, nay, we are astonished, 
that it should have been copied into the Preface to his Lectures 
on Metaphysics, by the learned editors of that work. It has 
also been said, with much truth, that Hamilton has been ‘ univer- 
sally acknowledged in Europe and in this country, as “ the first 
philosophical critic of the age”. ‘ He was admired, even when 
a young man, for his extraordinary literary attainments. His 
friends called him the Walking Encyclopedia’; in which char- 
acter he continued to figure, and astonish his friends, until he 
became the ‘ Walking Library ’, and astonished the world. The 
world will hereafter—say fifty years hence—be as much aston- 
ished at the deficiencies and the ignorances of this Walking 
Library, as it has heretofore been astonished at its supposed 
fulness of universal knowledge. 

Descartes was not an obscure author. His thoughts, in regard 
to the study of mathematics, were not ‘random thoughts’. Nor 
were they dropped along any ‘ obscure path of mental activity’. 
On the contrary, they were spread over the pages of two of his 
most celebrated works: his Discourse on Method and his Rules 
for the Direction of the Mind. Nor was the subject, to which 
these thoughts of Descartes related, a trifling one; for, as Sir 
William himself has truly averred, ‘the subject is one of great 
importance to the science of education’. The thinker was illus- 
trious; his thoughts related to the all-important subject of 
education ; they were drawn from his own experience, and spread 
over his two most celebrated works, for the guidance and direc- 
tion of mankind in the search after truth. Yet, as we have seen, 
we are bound to conclude, that Sir William Hamilton was either 
profoundly ignorant of these thoughts, at the time of writing his 
fierce diatribe against the study of mathematics, or else knowingly 
and wilfully intended to deceive his readers. Similar remarks 
are applicable, and with equal truth, to Sir William Hamilton 
in regard to the writings of Pascal, of D’Alembert, and of Dugald 
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Stewart, his distinguished predecessor in the chair of ‘ Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh’. How then can 
it be said of such a writer, of such ‘a philosophical critic’, that 
there is ‘not even a random thought of any value, which has 
been dropped along any, even obscure, path of mental activity, 
in any age or country, that his diligence has not recovered, his 
sagacity appreciated, and his judgment husbanded in the stores 
of his knowledge’? Surely, in view of the above facts, no 
further comment is needed on such ineffably ridiculous language. 
2. The authorities we have not examined. What a torrent of 
extracts! To examine these, as we have examined those from 
D’Alembert, Pascal, Descartes, and Dugald Stewart, would 
require a volume. But this is not necessary. Indeed, not one 
of the numerous extracts produced by Sir William Hamilton 
either from France, Germany, Italy, England, Ireland, or Scot- 
land, touches the question respecting ‘the study of mathematics 
as a means of mental culture’. They all fly wide of the mark, 
of the only point in controversy. They are poured forth, like 
‘the scraps of books’, which Error— hideous hag!— in Spenser’s 
Faery Queen disgorged in her wrath, without any particular aim 
or object. To cover the science of mathematics, and mathemati- 
cians in general, with the contempt and abhorrence entertained 
for them by Sir William Hamilton, seems to have been the 
purpose for which the ‘ Walking Library’ ransacked itself, and 
disgorged its bile. It is certain, that, for anything which 
appears in his extracts, the authors of them may have very 
consistently entertained and expressed an opinion in favor of the 
study of mathematics as a useful means of mental discipline. 
The fact that Sir William, in combating this opinion, has made 
use of such extracts, is no evidence whatever that this opinion is 
not asserted by the very authors he quotes from; and that, too, 
on the very pages from which his quotations have been selected. 
His fierce attack on the study of mathematics, is, by no means, 
the only instance in which Sir William Hamilton has shown 
himself to be one of the most unfair and unscrupulous of contro- 
versialists. We knew this beforehand ; for it is impossible, that 
any man who is habitually candid and fair, upright and honest, 
should have produced that abortion of prejudice and passion in 
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the treatment of a purely scientific and educational subject. We 
had no doubt, therefore, that, sooner or later, time would detect 
in his other writings instances of ignorance as profound, passion 
as blind, and prejudice as rampant, as are exhibited in his paper 
against the study of mathematics. We have not been disap- 
pointed. 

For, several years after this prediction had naturally, if not 
necessarily, formed itself in our mind, we read Archdeacon 
Hare’s ‘ Vindication of Luther’. In this work, the author 
devotes nearly one hundred pages to ‘Sir William Hamilton’s 
attacks on Luther’; and never, in all our life, have we witnessed - 
a more terrible castigation administered to a calumniator, than 
that applied by the Archdeacon of England to the Arch-Logician 
of Scotland. He scatters his grand display of learning to the 
winds ; he strips off his robe of garbled extracts; and he leaves 
him, at last, naked, and bleeding, and helpless from the ghastly 
wounds inflicted by his critical lash. 

Sir William had accused Luther of holding and advocating 
the doctrine of polygamy; and professed to prove this heavy 
charge by giving Luther’s opinion in ‘his own words literally 
translated’. But when his proof comes to be examined, it turns 
out that, instead of being in Luther’s ‘own words literally 
translated ’, it consists of garbled extracts, which Sir William 
has copied, without any sort of acknowledgment, from Bossuet, 
the malignant and bitter Roman Catholic enemy of the great 
Reformer ! 

This calumny is easily refuted. ‘In the course of the painful 
controversy which arose when the Landgrave’s double marriage 
became notorious, Bucer was unhappily misled into publishing 
a defence of polygamy, under the assumed name of Hulderic 
Nevbulus; by which Luther was so incensed that he resolved to 
reply to it. Among Melancthon’s letters are two... . from 
which it appears that the Landgrave had been alarmed by the 
report of Luther’s purpose. Melancthon tells him that Luther 
had intended to write, but had desisted in consequence of an 
earnest request from the good Elector, John Frederic, who was 
very loth that anything should be done to prolong these vexa- 
tious and scandalous discussions’. [Vindication of Luther, p. 
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243.] ‘Still’, continues the Archdeacon, ‘though Luther did 
not answer Bucer’s pamphlet at length, he could not be restrained 
from pronouncing his judgment on it, in words marked with 
more than his usual vehemence, and which show that the Land- 
grave [Luther’s prince and personal friend though he was] had 
good reason to dread the outpouring of his indignation’. Now, 
Luther’s judgment of this ‘defence of polygamy’ is in these 
words :—‘ He who desires my judgment upon this book, let him 
hear. Thus says Martin Luther on this book of Neobulus: He 
who follows this rogue and book, and thereupon takes more than 
one wife, and means that this should be a matter of right, may the 
devil bless his bath in the bcttom of hell! Amen. This, God be 
praised! I well know how to maintain; and though it snowed 
pure Neobulos, Nebulos, Hulderics, along with pure devils, a whole 
year through, people shall not make mea right out of this. This 
Iwill prevent. Much less shall they make me a right, that a man 
may separate himself from his wife rightfully, when she has not 
already separated herself by adultery, which this rogue would also 
like to teach’. This is the man,—the Martin Luther,—whom 
Sir William Hamilton accuses of holding the doctrine of poly- 
gamy! And he proves the charge, not by Luther’s ‘ own words 
literally translated’, as he promised to do, but only by garbled 
extracts borrowed, without acknowledgment, from Bossuet ! ! 
But when his antagonist produces, this ‘volcanic hyper- 
Lutheran outburst’ of indignation against the doctrine of poly- 
gamy, what did Sir William Hamilton do with himself? Did 
he hide himself from the face of man? No. Did he withdraw 
the charge? No. Did he, then, attempt to prove it? No. He 
did none of these things. On the contrary, after saying that his 
statements concerning Luther and Melancthon, (for both were 
included in the same charge,) had attracted much notice, he adds : 
‘I cannot here enter on an articulate manifestation of the cor- 
rectness of these statements; but J now say, what I may take a 
more suitable opportunity of proving, that there is nothing there 
advanced not critically accurate’. But why did he ‘hold these 
proofs in reserve’? If he had these proofs, then why, in the 
name of common sense, and common decency, did he not produce 
them in the first place, instead of relying, as he did, upon the 
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lying extracts of Bossuet to make good his accusation? Nay, 
when he was detected in stealing the garbled extracts of Bossuet, 
why did his zeal in the cause of truth vanish so suddenly, that 
he kept his own proofs to himself; proofs which he alleges he 
did not borrow from Bossuet? Why did he reserve his ‘ reserved 
proofs’ until he died? If any such proofs existed, how has it 
happened, that all the activity, zeal, and learning of the Roman 
Catholic Church have failed to discover them? The only true 
answer to this question is, we fear, that these ‘reserved proofs’, 
these pretended evidences of Luther’s guilt, existed in no library 
under the sun, except in the ‘ Walking Library’ of the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Having disposed of the accusation, that Luther was a poly- 
gamist in theory, the Archdeacon adds:—‘ The other charges 
[made by Sir William Hamilton] that Luther “ publicly preached 
incontinence, adultery, incest even, as not only allowable, but, 
if practised under the prudential regulations which he himself 
lays down, unobjectionable, and even praiseworthy ”, cannot be 
refuted in the same summary manner. I might cite a number 
of passages against incontinence from his writings: I might show 
that he often expressed a wish that adultery were punished 
capitally. But I will not waste words upon such’ accusations 
proceeding from a witness whose testimony has been proved again 
and again to be utterly worthless’. (p. 486.) 

It was a feeling akin to this, which determined us not to 
waste words, or to overtax the patience of our readers, by a. 
minute examination of the authorities from whom he has ad- 
duced his hundred and one extracts; especially as none of these 
bear upon the point under discussion. We will, however, notice 
one class of his authorities. 

3. The testimony of Prussia, Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg. 

With a pomp of words, and a sweeping arrogance of expres- 
sion, he says: ‘If we consult reason, experience, and the testi- 
mony of ancient and modern times, none of our intellectual 
studies tend to cultivate a smaller number of the faculties, in a 
more partial or feeble manner, than mathematics. This is 
acknowledged by every writer on education of the least pretension 
to judgment and experience ; nor is it denied, even by those who 
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are most decidedly opposed to their total banishment from the 
sphere of a liberal education. Germany is the country which 
has far distanced every other in the theory and practice of edu- 
cation; and the three following testimonies may represent the 
actual state of opinion in the three kingdoms of the Germanic 
union which stand highest in point of intelligence — Prussia, 
Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg’. (p. 268.) 

All this is truly grand and imposing. He speaks as if he had 
the whole world of letters in a sling; or the opinion of ‘every 
writer on education’, both ‘in ancient and modern times’, at his 
finger’s end. One trembles, in reading such an introduction, as 
if ‘the world of letters’, or at least the Walking Library, were 
about to fall on him and crush him to the earth. But this is 
only the style of the man. Archdeacon Hare says: ‘Though 
Sir W. Hamilton makes a parade of an extensive and intimate 
acquaintance with the German Reformers, we have discovered 
little hitherto except indications of ignorance of them’. Let us 
take courage, then, and look into his great Germanic authorities, 
in order to see what they amount to. 

‘The first authority’, says he, ‘is that of Bernhardi, one of 
the most intelligent and experienced authorities on education to 
be found in Prussia. “Jt is asked— Do mathematics awaken 
the judgment, the reasoning faculty, and the understanding in 
general to an all-sided activity? We are compelled to answer — 
No. For they do this only in relation to quantity, neglecting 
altogether that of quality”.’ ‘Very well, to the same question, 
we ourselves should be compelled to answer—No. What then? 
Shall we abandon our defence of this very narrow study? No. 
For, as Sir W. H. himself admits, by this study, however limited 
its range of objects, the will is trained and invigorated to bear 
the burden of ‘continuous attention’, or ‘concatenated thinking’; 
‘a power which (says Mr. Stewart), in all the pursuits of life, 
whether speculative or practical, is one of the most valuable 
endowments we can possess’. Nay, a power which, says Sir W. 
H. himself, ‘more than doubles the efficiency of all our other 


' faculties’. In the last paragraph of his Lecture on Metaphysics, 


in which he treats of this wonder-working power, he says :—‘ I 
have dwelt at greater length upon the practical bearings of 
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Attention, [ which, ‘in its highest degree’, he calls an ‘act of the 
will’], not only because this principle constitutes the betier half 
of all intellectual power, AND BECAUSE IT IS OF CONSEQUENCE 
THAT YOU SHOULD BE FULLY AWARE OF THE INCALCULABLE 
IMPORTANCE OF ACQUIRING, BY EARLY AND CONTINUED EX- 
ERCISE, THE HABIT OF ATTENTION’. What more could we 
ask? If Sir W. H. had, indeed, only said all this in connection 
with his one admission in favor of the study of mathematics, we 
should have been saved the trouble of a reply to his most one- 
sided and misleading discussion. 

‘Further’, continues Bernhardi, ‘is this mathematical evidence, 
this coincidence of theory and practice actually found to hold in 
the other branches of our knowledge? The slightest survey of 
the sciences proves the very reverse; and teaches us that mathe- 
inatics tend necessarily to induce that numb rigidity into our 
intellectual life, which, pressing obstinately straight onward to 
the end in view, takes no heed or account of the means by which, 
in different subjects, it must be differently attained ’. 

In this portion of the extract there is, also, no little truth; 
but then it only shows the danger of a doo exclusive study of the 
mathematics, for which no one contends. Again, the whole 
extract relates, exclusively, to the pure mathematics. It is 
entirely destitute of truth, in relation to the different branches of 
applied mathematics. For instance, in the mathematical study 
of the Optics, the mind has to deal with phenomena as numerous, 
with processes as subtle, with laws as beautiful, and with causes 
as recondite, as in almost any other department of human know- 
ledge. ‘The man who has mastered this transcendently beautiful 
science, is, as M. D’Alembert has said, on the high-road to 
philosophy, armed and equipped as the laws of nature direct. 
The same thing is true, in no small degree, of the mathematical 
study of Meteorology, or the science of the atmosphere. 

But Astronomy, the grandest and noblest of all the sciences, 
calls for an almost, if not for a quite, ‘all-sided activity’ of 
‘the judgment, the reasoning faculty, and the understanding in 
general’, It enables the mind, moreover, to hold the universe 
in its grasp, and to unfold, from its one universal law, an infinity 
of consequences, which are found to accord exactly with the phe- 
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nomena of nature. No study requires more caution, or more 
patience in the exercise of thought, or a more sustained and 
herculean effort of the will, than the mathematical science of 
Physical Astronomy. Sir William Hamilton prates about ‘ the 
extreme facility’ of mathematical studies! He finds them so 
very easy, indeed, that they require no effort from a man of 
genius, and are, therefore, fit only for ‘dull and patient intel- 
lects’. (p. 282.) No man, it is true, ever found any difficulties 
in the study of mathematics, who, like Sir W. H., never grappled 
with their problems. But a Descartes, ‘ the greatest philosopher 
of his age’, continually exercised himself, as we have seen, ‘in 
the difficulties of mathematics’. A Pascal, a D’Alembert, a 
Euler, a Newton, and a Laplace, all found their immortal powers 
taxed to their utmost, as they grappled with the stupendous 
difficulties of a science, which Sir W. H. has found to be far too 
easy for ‘a man of genius’ like himself! We have no doubt, 
indeed, that Carnot applied himself as intensely, and worked all 
the powers of his mind as hard, in the course of his mathematical 
study, as he did when he wielded, at one and the same time, 
twenty armies on the plains of Europe. The way to find the 
mathematics so very easy, is not to study them; and, having 
performed this feat of genius, the philosopher may then dream, 
if he pleases, that this study cultivates the mind ‘in a feeble 
manner’. (p. 268.) 

It is the more remarkable, that Sir W. H. should have so 
entirely overlooked, in all his extracts and reasonings, the study 
of the mixed mathematics ; because it is upon this study that Dr. 
Whewell, in the paper to which his was a reply, principally 
insists as a most useful discipline or gymnastic of the mind. 
How clearly this shows his lack of the advantage of an early 
mathematical training! If his mind had only been cultivated 
‘in a feeble manner’, by the study of mathematics, he could 
hardly have overlooked, as he has so invariably done, the main 
element of the problem, which he had undertaken to discuss. 

The alarming extract from Bernhardi, then, introduced with 
such a pomp of words, has ceased to alarm us. For, however 
true it may be, it has two radical defects, considered in its 
relation to the present controversy. First, it does not touch the 
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question ; which is not whether mathematics awaken the under- 
standing to ‘an all-sided activity’, but whether their study is 
useful as a means of mental discipline. Secondly, it relates 
exclusively to the pure mathematics ; and thus overlooks, like 
nearly all the extracts made by Sir W. H., the main element of 
the question under discussion. 

The order of study, as laid down by D’Alembert, is as follows: 
first, pure mathematics for boys; then applied mathematics or 
physics for more advanced students; and finally, philosophy for 
men. This order accords, as every wise scheme of education should 
do, with the natural order in the progress and development of the 
human mind. We are happy to be able to approve, without the 
least conceivable reservation, the extract which Sir W. H. has 
furnished out of Aristotle: ‘mere boys easily become mathemati- 
cians, while yet incapable of practical or speculative philosophy’. 
(p. 281.) This refers, of course, to the pure mathematics; for, 
in the time of Aristotle, no other sort existed ; and this is, as we 
have seen, exactly in accordance with the natural and proper 
order of studies. And this natural order has been, most wisely, 
adopted in most schemes of a liberal education. 

‘The second authority we quote’, says Sir W. H., ‘is that of 
the distinguished philosopher who has long so beneficially pre- 
sided over the Royal Institute of Studies in Munich —Von 
Weiller : 

‘ Mathematics and Grammar [by which he means Languages] 
differ essentially from each other, in respect to their efficiency, as 
general means of intellectual cultivation’. So they do. But 
the question here is, not whether we should prefer the study of 
Mathematics or that of Languages, as ‘a means of intellectual 
cultivation’, but whether the former study is valuable as such a 
means. Hence the extract from Von Weiller, which relates 
exclusively to the comparative value of the two studies, is not to 
the point. Suppose, for example, it should be shown, that the 
study of Latin is, on the whole, a better discipline for the mind 
than the study of Mathematics, would this prove that the latter 
study is of no use, and should therefore be excluded from a 
scheme of liberal education? Most assuredly not. Is it not a 
pity, that the great metaphysician is not at least enough of a 
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mathematician to be able to keep his attention fixed on the point 
under consideration? How sadly he appears to be weakened by 
‘the vice of mental distraction’ ! 

The remainder of the extract from Von Weiller is as follows: 
‘The former (mathematics) have to do only with the intuitions 
of space and time, and are, therefore, even in their foundation, 
limited to a special department of our being ; whereas the latter, 
occupied with the primary notions of our intellectual life in 
general, is co-extensive with its universal empire. On this 
account, the grammatical exercise of mind must, if beneficially 
applied, precede the mathematical. And thus are we to explain 
why the efficiency of the latter does not stretch so widely over 
our intellectual territory ; why it never develops the mind on so 
many sides; and why, also, it never penetrates so profoundly. 
By mathematics, the powers of thought are less stirred up in 
their inner essence, than drilled to outward order and severity ; 
and, consequently, manifest their education more by a certain 
formal precision, than through their fertility and depth. This 
truth is even signally confirmed by the experience of our own 
institution. The best of our former Real scholars, when brought 
into collation with the Latin scholars, could, in general, hardly 
compete with the most middling of these—not merely in matters 
of language, but in everything which demanded a more developed 
faculty of thought’. 

‘Never penetrates so profoundly’! Why, have we not shown 
again and again that the study of mathematics penetrates to the 
very roots of our being—to the very source and essence of our 
personality itself — that is, to the all-controlling Will — and, by 
the training and education of this, ‘more than doubles the effici- 
ency of all our other faculties’? The truth is, that the German 
metaphysicians have, like Sir William Hamilton, merely skimmed 
the surface of the great subject of which they treat. If they had 
only studied ‘the study of mathematics’, with sufficient attention 
to comprehend the subject, or to penetrate its depths more pro- 
foundly, they would have seen its vast and incalculable import- 
ance as a gymnastic of the mind, and as a propedeutic to meta- 
physics. 

In relation to the rest of the extract, Sir W. H. has said :— 
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‘This testimony is worthy of attention, not merely on account 
of the high talent, knowledge, and experience of the witness, but 
because it hints at the result of a disastrous experiment made by 
authority of Government throughout the schools of an extensive 
kingdom ;—an experiment of which certain empirics would 
recommend a repetition among ourselves. But the experiment, 
which in schools organized and controlled like those of Bavaria, 
could be at once arrested when its evil tendency was sufficiently 
apparent, would, in schools circumstanced like ours, end only, 
either in their ruin, or in their conversion from inadequate 
instruments of a higher cultivation to effective engines of a 
disguised barbarism. We may endeavor, erelong, to prevent 
the experience of other nations from being altogether unprofitable 
to ourselves. Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum’. 
Now, in relation to the question before us, the use Sir W. H. 
makes of the grand experiment above mentioned, is not fair, and 
the conclusion intended to be drawn from it is false. It proves 
this, and this only, that the Latin scholars turned out by the 
Royal Institute at Munich, are more than a match for the 
Mathematical scholars turned out by the same Institute. This 
may have been, in part, because the Latin training there given, 
was more perfect than the mathematical training; or, again, it 
may have been because the mathematical scholars had not the 
ideas, nor the command of language, necessary to compete with 
the Latin scholars. But, however this may be, the experiment 
does not prove, that the mathematical scholars, however imper- 
fect the course studied by them, derived no important benefit 
from their studies. We may and do concede, as far as our 
present argument is concerned, that a Latin education is better, 
in every respect, than a mathematical one; and that if we had 
to choose between the two, the former should have the preference. 
But we are not compelled to make any such choice; or even to 
institute a comparison between the two branches of study. We 
are advocates for both. Either without the other, fails to furnish 
all the advantages of a truly liberal education. As to the part, 
which the study of mathematics performs in the training and 
discipline of the mind, as one of the codrdinate branches of a 
liberal education; this must be determined by a very different 
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kind of experiment, from that made at the Royal Institute in 
Munich. Let some students, who are trained in all the branches 
of a liberal education, except mathematics, be compared with 
those who are trained in all the same branches, and in mathe- 
matics ; and then see on which side the advantage lies. This 
experiment has often been made; and, in the judgment of the 
greatest philosophers, with one uniform result. ‘All other things 
being equal’, says Blaise Pascal, the man who has studied 
mathematics ‘acquires a vigor entirely new’. ‘All other things 
being equal’, says M. D’Alembert, ‘ the mathematician will excel 
in any kind of writing whatever’, or literary work: This is the 
way to test, and this shows, the value of mathematical studies, 
as a means of mental discipline and culture. Whether they are, 
in this respect, superior, or inferior, or equal to the study of the 
languages, is not the question; but whether they are, in their 
effects, valuable means for the improvement of the mind. The 
grand experiment at Munich does not touch this question. But 
if Pascal, and D’Alembert, and Stewart, and Descartes, are not, 
one and all, grievously mistaken, then this question is settled by 
the fact, that, all other things being equal, the mathematician 
has an immense advantage over the non-mathematician. 

His third witness is Professor Klumpp, whose testimony we 
have, in another connexion, already examined. We have criti- 
cized one of his positions, namely, that the study of mathematics 
does not reach to the will. But we have concurred in his con- 
clusion: ‘If mathematical instruction is to operate beneficially 
as a means of mental cultivation, the chasms which it leaves 
must be filled up by other studies, AND THAT HARMONIOUS 
EVOLUTION OF THE FACULTIES PROCURED, WHICH OUR 
LEARNED SCHOOLS ARE BOUND TO PROPOSE AS THEIR NECES- 
SARY END’, 

Professor Klumpp, like nearly all the authorities adduced by 
Sir W. H., enters an earnest protest, in which we do most heartily 
join, against a too exclusive study of the mathematics. ‘This is 
to lose sight of the real question, it is true; but then it enables 
Sir W. Hamilton, by means of artful extracts, to cover the 
mathematics, and mathematicians themselves, with the slime and 
venom of his rabid contempt. All the disagreeable and dispar- 
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aging things respecting the mere mathematician, which he hag 
been able to rake and scrape together out of the vast stores of 
his miscellaneous but undigested reading, he pours forth against 
the whole class of mathematicians ; among whom there are many 
of the brightest ornaments of the human race. 

4. The minds best fitted for the study of mathematics. 

‘In mathematics’, says Sir W. H., ‘dulness is thus elevated 
into talent, and talent degraded into incapacity. . . “ Lourd 
comme une géometre” (dull as a mathematician) . . . has ob- 
tained a proverbial currency in the most mathematical nation in 
Europe.—“ A dull and patient intellect”, says Joseph Scaliger, 
the most learned of men—“ such should be your geometers. A 
great genius cannot be a great mathematician ”.’ 

The above passage illustrates one of the most prominent and 
striking traits in the character of Sir W. H.: the audacity, and 
the supreme contempt of facts, with which he asserts the mosi 
violent paradoxes. But only let him pick his phrases, and 
manipulate them to suit his purpose, and he will soon clothe his 
most violent paradox in the garb of authority. 

This judgment, which we were constrained to form by his 
way of dealing with the mathematics and mathematicians, has 
since been corroborated by the deliberate opinion of Archdeacon 
Hare, after his examination of Hamilton’s attack on the character 
of Luther. It was in 1843, that he promised to establish, by 
an ‘articulate manifestation’ of his reserved proofs, his charge 
of Luther’s heresy on the subject of polygamy. ‘This was 
published ’, says Hare, ‘in 1843; but the “articulate manifesta- 
tion ” here spoken of has not, so far as I have been able to learn, 
yet [1855] made its appearance. Probably it never will; there 
being no materials out of which to compile it; though, after the 
specimens we have seen of the Reviewer’s talent for misrepresenta- 
tion, one cannot feel sure that he will not extort evidence in favor 
of polygamy out of words'used for the purpose of condemning it’. 
(p. 246.) 

‘Dull as a mathematician’. Sir W. H. has picked up this 
phrase, and held it up as the authority of ‘the most mathematical 
nation in Europe’. But where did he find it? Why, as his 
reference shows, in D’Alembert’s triumphant exposure of the 
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falsehood of this very charge of dulness! He has, moreover, 
mutilated the authority of ‘the most mathematical nation in 
Europe’, in order to give it the greater weight against ‘the 
mathematician’. We need no other reply to this false charge, 
than that of M. D’Alembert,.in whose refutation the whole 
unmutilated accusation eccurs. He says: 

‘If the mind, necessary to the geometer, is not the same as 
that which is needed to succeed in literature, they do not exclude 
one another. Nevertheless when they wish to praise a mathe- 
matician, they say of him that he is a great geometer, and yet a 
man of talent and taste; and they take some satisfaction to them- 
selves for the good word which they imagine themselves to have 
spoken. These forms of speech so well known, dull as a mathe- 
matician, ignorant as a poet, or as a preacher, [the italics are 
D’Alembert’s] have become a sort of proverbs, and almost 
phrases of the language, the one as equitable as the other; the 
examples which prove the injustice of them are not rare; and 
to speak here only of mathematicians, Pascal, to whom mathe- 
matics owes so beautiful a work on the Cycloid, and who would 
perhaps have been the greatest mathematician in the universe, if 
a misplaced devotion had not made him abandon his talent. 
Pascal was at the same time a fine genius. His Provincial Letters 
are a chef-d’ceuvre of pleasantry and of eloquence, that is to say, 
a model in the two kinds of writing the most opposed to each 
other. It will be said perhaps that Pascal is an exception ; i is 
unfortunate that the exception contradicts so flatly the rule [the 
universal rule] they would establish; but do they believe that 
this is the sole exception? We will not cite M. Fontenelle, 
whom they would perhaps regard as a fine genius become a 
Mathematician by accident; but we will refer the detractors of 
mathematics to the philosophical works of Descartes, so well 
written for their time; to those of Malebranche, which are chefs- 
d’ceuvre in style;' to the poems of Manfredi, which Fontenelle 
has so justly celebrated; to the verses which Halley has placed 
at the head of the principles of Newton; and to many others 


1 Sir W. H. himself, as we have seen, has pronounced a splendid eulogy 
on Malebranche both as a writer and a thinker. Fontenelle preceded him 
in. pronouncing Malebranche the most profound philosopher France had 
produced. 
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whom we might still name. Jf these mathematicians were not 
men of genius, then let us be told in what genius consists, and what 
are its limits’. 

Such is a part, and only a part, of the crushing and over- 
whelming refutation by D’Alembert of the contemptuous sneer— 
‘Dull as a mathematician’. Yet, without even alluding to 
D’Alembert’s refutation, Sir W. H. picks out this contemptuous 
sneer, false as it is, and holds it up in judgment against mathe- 
maticians! ‘Dull as a mathematician’. Ay, dull as Pascal; 
dull as Descartes; dull as Leibnitz; dull as Malebranche; dull 
as Manfredi; dull as Halley; dull as D’Alembert; dull as Fon- 
tenelle; dull as Dugald Stewart; dull as Galileo; dull as Sir 
Isaac Newton; in one word, dull as one of the brightest and 
most glorious constellations in the universe of letters, including 
poets, philosophers, historians, moralists, and theologians. 

There are, it is true, among mathematicians, as among every 
other class of learned men, a few distinguished dunderheads, 
But nothing could be more unphilosophical, or unjust, than to 
take any or all of these to represent the whole class. It is the 
same kind of monstrous injustice to use the phrase—‘ dull as a 
mathematician ’—as if the mathematical mind is always charac- 
terized by dulness. ‘ Hipponicus, the mathematical genius, and 
the general blockhead’, is, says Sir W. H., ‘the representative 
of a numerous class’. How numerous? And if very numerous, 
why is ‘ the general blockhead’ alone mentioned? Sir William 
might have cited, if he had so chosen, two other similar examples 
from the very article of D’Alembert, in which he found his very 
precious proverb, or tit-bit of malice,—‘ dull as a mathematician ’. 
We beg leave to lay his account of them before our readers. 
The comment of D’Alembert, the profound philosopher, on these 
two examples will show, perhaps, why Sir William passed them 
over in silence. He says:— 

‘Between Anaxagoras and Plato (both great philosophers and 
at the same time distinguished mathematicians) we ought to place 
Hippocrates of Chios, who deserves to be mentioned on account 
of his quadrature of the lune. The late M. Cramer, professor 
of philosophy at Geneva, has given in the memoirs of the 
academy of sciences of Prussia for the year 1748, a very good - 
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dissertation upon this mathematician ;:in which we read that 
Hippocrates in a voyage which he made to Athens, having 
occasion to hear the philosophers, conceived so great a taste for 
mathematics, that he made admirable progress therein; it is 
added that these studies developed his talent, and that he had in 
other respects a mind slow and stunted; which is also related of 
Clavius, a good mathematician of the sixteenth century. There 
is nothing astonishing in all that ; but it is the height of absurdity 
to make a rule from it’. Truly, it would be the very height of 
absurdity (de ’inepte) to make out of these two exceptions, the 
rule that mathematicians have ‘slow and stunted minds’, directly 
in the face of so many instances to the contrary. 

‘If we consult history’, says M. Chasles, ‘ we shall find that 
among men who have made, in different spheres, in all times, a 
celebrated name, a great number were mathematicians, as says 
Pascal. We might cite, in antiquity, the most eminent philo- 
sophers, of whom it is sufficient to name Plato, who had made 
mathematics the fundamental basis of his instructions, and of 
whom we know the famous inscription over the porch to his 
academy: “ Let no one enter here, if he is ignorant of mathe- 
matics”. We might designate, in the middle age, particularly 
Saint Augustine, Marcianus Capella, Boethius, Cassiodorus, 
Proclus, Isodorus of Saville, Bede, Alcuin, Avicenna, the pope 
Gerbert, Abelard, Albert the Great, Roger Bacon; among the 
moderns, Leonardo da Vinci, Albert Diirer, Ramus, J. J. Scaliger, 
H. Grotius, Hobbes, Gassendi, Arnauld, Malebranche, Huet, 
Clarke, Fontenelle, Wolff, Reamur, Voltaire, Buffon, Diderot, 
Beauzec, Cordillac, Haller, Dugald Stewart, Kant, Colbrooke’. 
This list, grand and imposing as it is in distinguished and in 
illustrious names, might have been easily quadrupled. It does 
not even contain the names of such men as Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Pascal, D’Alembert, Euler, Maclaurin, and a host of others. 
There were many others who, like Napoleon Bonaparte, were 
distinguished by a native talent for mathematics, but who never 
became known to the world as mathematicians, because their 
powers were devoted to other fields of labor and of glory. In 
the face of such examples, the paradox of ‘ Joseph Scaliger, the 
most learned of men’, that ‘A great genius cannot be a great 

21 
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mathematician’, looks more like the utterance of an irritated 
partisan, than the calm and well-considered opinion of a philo- 
sopher. We pity the man who utters, and the man who heeds, 
such oracles. Would it not be well, in fact, for the cause of 
truth and science, if the men of such wonderful learning and 
genius only had enough of the ‘dull and patient intellect’, which 
belongs to the mathematical dunderhead, to induce them to 
weigh their opinions a little more maturely, and save them from 
blurting their absurdities in the face of history ? 

5. The inscription over Plato’s Porch. 

‘Let no one enter here, who is ignorant of mathematics’. We 
have just seen this motto referred to and quoted, by M. Chasles, 
ts placed over the porch of Plato’s Academy. It is, in like 
manner, referred to by Descartes. ‘The first inventors of philo- 
sophy ’, says he, ‘ wished to admit to the study of wisdom only 
those who had studied the mathematics’, [Descartes’ Works, 
vol. xi. p. 220.] D’Alembert is equally explicit: ‘Plato, who 
pronounced upon Anaxagoras [the first of the Greek philosophers 
who, rising above the superstitions and idolatries of his age and 
country, reached the sublime idea of one supreme God] great 
eulogies on account of his skill in mathematics, also merited 
much himself. It is known that he gave a very simple solution 
of the duplication of the cube. It is also known that this great 
philosopher called God the eternal geometer (an idea truly just 
and worthy of the Supreme Being), and that he regarded the 
study of mathematics as so necessary to the study of philosophy, 
that he had written over the entrance to his school these memor- 
able words: “Let no one enter here, who is ignorant of mathe- 
matics”, 

This tradition, so long and so universally received among 
men, was more than Sir William Hamilton could bear: it con- 
ferred too much honor on the study he abhorred. Hence he has 
repeatedly pronounced it ‘a modern fiction’. But he has given 
no proof whatever of the truth of his assertion; and his mere 
ipse dixit is no longer a law for the world of letters. In quoting 
a passage from Descartes, (p. 271) in which Plato’s famous in- 
scription ocours, he interjects the bracketted parenthesis: ‘[a 
fable, the oldest recorder of which flourished some sixteen cen- 
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turies subsequent to Plato].’ But he does not tell us who this 
recorder was; nor where the record may be found. We very 
strongly suspect, indeed, that it has never existed anywhere, 
except in the Walking Library of the University of Edinburgh, . 
in which he so often found the proofs of his own fictions. It is 
certain, that Archer Butler has, in his learned Lectwres on the 
History of Philosophy, reaffirmed the truth of the old tradition 
in spite of its denial by Hamilton. His Lectures are not at 
hand, or we would lay his reasons before our readers. But this 
is not necessary. The burden of proof rests upon Sir William, 
and he has given none. 

For several reasons, we believe the tradition to be true. First, 
it is a more rational explanation of its existence, that it origin- 
ated in a well-known fact, than that it should have sprung up, 
and become universal, from the first mention of it by some un- 
known writer of the thirteenth century. Secondly, if it had 
been ‘a modern fiction’, some other writer would, in all proba- 
bility, have called in question its validity before Sir William 
Hamilton. Thirdly, the great stress which Plato, in his Re- 
public, lays on the importance of the study of mathematics, is in 
perfect keeping with the truth of his famous motto. It is, in 
fact, but a commentary on the justness of that inscription. 

But suppose it is ‘a modern fiction’, and that all the world 
has been deceived into the belief that it was a fact, how does this 
help the cause of Sir William Hamilton? M. Chasles, Descartes, 
D’Alembert—in one word, many great mathematicians and 
philosophers of the modern world — have referred to the inscrip- 
tion as worthy of Plato, and approved the sentiment it set forth. 
Yet, in spite of this fact, in profound contempt of this fact, Sir 
William Hamilton quotes Descartes, and D’Alembert, not to 
mention any others, as teaching that the study of mathematics is 
‘absolutely pernicious as a means of mental culture’ ! 

6. Hamilton’s notice of Newton. 

In his life of Newton, Sir David Brewster has said, that, by 
the universal voice and consent of mankind, his name has been 
placed highest on the rolls of fame. After having noticed his 
wonderful inventions and discoveries, D’Alembert says: ‘ When 
one considers these immortal monuments to the genius of their 
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author, and when one thinks that great man had made his prin- 
cipal discoveries at the age of twenty-four, one is almost tempted 
to subscribe to the saying of Pope, that the sagacity of Newton 
astonished the celestial intelligences, and that they regarded him 
as a being midway between men and themselves: one is at least 
justified in the exclamation: homo homini prestat! what a dist- 
ance between one man and another!’ On the tombstone of Sir 
Isaac Newton, is inscribed these simple, and impressive words, 
‘Let mortals congratulate themselves, that so bright an ornament 
of the species has been born’. Sir William Hamilton would, 
no doubt, have joined in this congratulation, if Newton had not 
been a mathematician. As it is, no circumstance which ingenuity 
could use to lessen the effulgence of his fame, has escaped the 
notice of Sir William Hamilton. Thus, in one of the avalanches 
of his wit against mathematicians, he says: ‘Astrology was the 
least visionary of Kepler’s beliefs; while Napier and Newton 
and Whiston sought and found their fancies in the Apocalypse— 
a book of which a great Anglican divine has said, that, “ it either 
finds a man mad, or leaves him so”.’ We trust, for the honor 
of human nature, that there is no allusion in these words to the 
temporary insanity of the greatest mind the world has ever seen, 
superinduced perhaps by a too intense labor of the brain in the 
service of God. 

But even this were a comparatively small matter. The chief 
ground of our complaint, is the dishonor which this passage puts 
upon the words of the Lord Jesus, who pronounced a blessing 
upon all who should read the Apocalypse. [Rev.i.3.] We 
have not a doubt that Sir Isaac Newton found Him faithful, who 
thus pronounced a blessing, and not a curse, on the study of his 
word; although his study preceded that of Auberlin, and the 
other great German scholars, by whom so many beautiful and 
consoling lights have been shown to exist in the revelations to 
St. John. Is it not strange—is it not inexcusable—that the 
contempt of a ‘great Anglican divine’ should have been quoted 
as an authority against the words, and the promise, of the Lord 
Jesus; and that, too, even after so much of the glory of those 
blessed words had been brought to light, by the learned and the 
loving labors of so many pious men? His ‘great Anglican 
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divine’ may have been a wit; he was certainly not wise, unless 
he was wiser than the Lord and Master whom he professed to 
serve. 

Sir William Hamilton, in order to show that the legitimate 
result of Newton’s grandest discovery is atheistical scepticism, 
quotes the following language from one of his German authorities, 
(p. 801): ‘ Even the glorious majesty of the heavens, the object 
of a kneeling adoration to an infant world, subdues no more the 
mind of him who comprehends its one mechanical law by which 
the planetary systems move, maintain their motion, and even 
originally form themselves. He no longer marvels at the object, 
infinite as it always is, but at the human intellect alone, which, 
in a Copernicus, Kepler, Gassendi, Newton, and Laplace, was 
enabled to transcend the object, by science to terminate the 
miracle, to reave the heaven of its divinities, and to disenchant 
the universe’. If so, then Comte, the French atheist, was right 
when he wrote: ‘ The old saying, that “the heavens declare the 
glory of the Lord”, is obsolete. I can see no glory in the 
heavens except the glory of Hipparchus, and Kepler, and New- 
ton’. O Newton! Newton! thou little knowest the mischief 
thou hast done: ‘thou hast reaved the heaven of its divinities’, 
and deprived ‘an infant world’ of the objects of ‘its kneeling 
adoration ’ and worship ! 

True. Newton did ‘reave the heaven of its divinities’, and 
‘disenchant the universe’ of false gods. But he did not dethrone 
the one true God, by whom the universe was built and beautified, 
but made manifest his infinite power, wisdom, and goodness as 
displayed in the unity, order, harmony, and glory of the Cosmos ; 
which no mortal eye had ever before seen, or imagination con- 
ceived. For six thousand years, the veil had rested on the face 
of Nature; and it was only when Newton, the great high-priest 
of Nature, withdrew the veil, that mankind were entranced with 
wonder, admiration, and delight to behold ‘the awful beauty’ 
of God’s boundless creation and universal empire. It was 
Anaxagoras, whose mathematical genius was so highly eulogized 
by Plato, that first rose above the darkness of the heathen world, 
and reached the idea of one supreme God, ruling over all gods 
and men; and it was Newton, the greatest mathematician of all 
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time, who dethroned the gods of polytheism, and established the 
altar of the one and only living God. The ‘infant world’, with 
its many gods and idolatries, passed away ; and an adult world, 
with only one God, took its place. Comte could see in the 
heavens only the glory of Kepler and Newton, the great creators 
of astronomy; Kepler and Newton themselves beheld in the 
heavens only ‘the glory of the Lord’, and Him alone they 
worshipped ‘in spirit and in truth’. And yet, in his mad war 
against the mathematics and mathematicians, Sir William Ham- 
ilton labors to prove, by his learned German authority, that 
Newton’s grandest discovery legitimately leads to atheism ! 





Art. II.—1. Urn Burial. By Sir Thomas Browne. London: 
Henry G. Bohn. 1852. 


2. God’s Acre; or Historical Notices relating to Churchyards. 
By Mrs. Stone. London: J. W. Parker & Son. 1858. 


Funerals, churchyards, and gravestones are well enough in 
their places; but we all feel about them very much as Charles 
Lamb did, when he said: ‘I conceive disgust at those imper- 
tinent and unbecoming familiarities inscribed on your ordinary 
tombstones. Every dead man must take upon himself to be 
lecturing me with his odious truism that “Such as he is, I must 
shortly be!” Not so shortly, friend, as thou imaginest. In the 
meantime, I am alive, I move about. I am worth twenty of 
thee. Know thy betters’. 

Notwithstanding this very natural resentment at reproof from 
dead men, we know that there is not the slightest doubt as to 
the point to which our feet are nearing to-day. ‘The paths of 
glory lead but to the grave’; and we know, too, that the most 
inglorious little byways of life lead there, just the same. One 
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visitor comes alike to all. We may bar the door, or seek refuge 
in foreign climes; but this guest shall surely be ours, one day. 
We all remember the Eastern story of the man who was with 
Solomon, when Azrael passed by the King in visible shape. 
Alarmed by the look cast on him by the terrible stranger, he 
asked who he was; and when Solomon told him that he was the 
Angel of Death, the frightened man replied: ‘He seems to want 
me; I pray you order the wind to carry me to India’. His 
request being granted, the angel said to Solomon: ‘I looked so 
earnestly at this man out of wonder, because I was commanded 
to take his soul in India, and I found him with thee in Palestine’. 

It is this certainty of our coming fate which invests a funeral 
with no ordinary interest. It becomes one of the few common- 
places which never fails to impress us with mingled feelings of 
curiosity, solemnity, and awe. In order that the last two may 
not predominate, we shall endeavor to bear in mind, that when 
Dr. Prideaux offered to a publisher his connection of the Old 
and New Testaments, the bookseller remarked that it was a dry 
subject, and he could not safely print it unless he would enliven 

_it with a little humor. 

The maxim of the wise publisher seems peculiarly adapted to 
the subject in hand. The world over, do we not find the siren 
Fashion linking her fair fingers within the arm of the ‘black- 
veiled king of the dead’, as if to give vitality to the dry bones? 
An unfashionable funeral is unheard-of in the best society, 
whether in China, Africa, or America. Trickery and vanity 
follow the body to the grave, and receive their crown in the 
lying epitaph inscribed on the tombstone. Thus we hope to rob 
death of its terrors. If we must have ashes, we will have beauty 
alongside. 

Many of our best and greatest men have deprecated funeral 
extravagance, and have left as a last request that they should be 
buried simply and quietly. Evelyn records of his mother, that 
on her deathbed she made a request of his father, ‘that what he 
designed to bestow on her funeral he would rather dispose among 
the poor’. St. Basil asks the rich: ‘ What need have you of a 
sumptuous monument, or a costly entombing? Prepare your 
own funeral whilst you live. Works of charity and mercy are 
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the funeral obsequies you can bestow upon yourself’. Many old 
wills abound with injunctions prohibiting expensive funerals, 
On the subject of mourning for the dead, Jeremy Taylor says; 
‘Solemn and appointed mournings are good expressions of our 
dearness to the departed soul, and of his worth, and our value 
of him; and it hath its praise in nature, and in manners and in 
public customs: but the praise of it is not in the Gospel ; that is, 
it hath no direct and proper uses in religion. For if the dead 
did die in the Lord, then there is joy to him; and it is an ill 
expression of our affection and our charity, to weep uncomfort- 
ably at a change that hath carried our friend to a state of high 
felicity. Something is to be given to custom, something to fame, 
to nature, and to civilities, and to the honor of the deceased 
friend ; for that man is esteemed miserable for whom no friend 
or relative sheds a tear, or pays a solemn sigh. So far is piety; 
beyond, it may be, the ostentation and bragging of grief, or a 
design to serve worse ends, I desire to die a dry death, but am 
not very desirous to have a dry funeral. Some flowers sprinkled 
on my grave would be well and comely, and a soft shower to 
turn those flowers into a springing memory or a fair rehearsal, 
that I may not go forth of my doors as my servants carry the 
entrails of beasts’. [Holy Dying. ] 

We have no intimation about the proceedings of our first 
father and mother, when called upon to witness the seal of their 
punishment in the death of their son. A recent traveller tells 
us that Golgotha was so named because Adam’s skull was found 
there. The tradition says that our first father, knowing pro- 
phetically that upon this spot the blood of our Lord should be 
shed, requested to be buried there. This legend suggests a 
feeling common to humanity, a sentiment in regard to our last 
resting-place—that last home which can never be a matter of 
entire indifference to any of us. 

Barrows, or immense mounds of earth, are supposed to be the 
oldest sepulchral monuments in the world. Our Druidical 
ancestors believed in the transmigration of souls; they regarded 
death as a link which connected the spirits of the departed with 
another phase of existence, in another sphere, where death would 
be again inevitable, but always followed by renewed life. Lucan 
thus sings of the Druids: 
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‘No parting souls to grisly Pluto go, 

Nor seek the dreary, silent shades below; 
But forth they fly, immortal in their kind, 
And other bodies in new worlds they find’. 


Thus we see that the body was by no means sacred in their eyes, 
and yet they accompanied their burials with gorgeous pomp and 
ceremonial. It is true that the incense, which ascended to 
heaven, was the blood of some victim offered in sacrifice; but 
there was a certain subtle, mysterious charm in their services 
which one cannot fail to perceive. Imagine a deep and silent 
grove filled with a solemn congregation. No sound is heard but 
the sighing of the wind through the forest, until the attendant 
priest approaches the altar-stones, and lights up a blue flame, 
which sheds a weird glow on all around. Instantly the Arch- 
Druid, with venerable aspect and stately step, moves slowly 
forward, waving the asphodel aloft over the mystical rocking- 
stone, and, with unerring aim, stabs to the heart the milk-white 
bull, as a sacrifice to the deity he serves. The deceased friend 
is then buried, while the priestly bands circle around, evoking 
triumphant strains from their harps. At one moment these 
sounds seem to pierce the skies, and again they are hushed into 
low and plaintive wails. 

The degree of distinction in which the dead was held might 
be known by the dimensions of the barrow, or mound of earth 
which covered him. Many of them contained their horses or 
favorite domestic animals; and often we find the ornaments or 
weapons which they valued most in life. These buried treasures 
are more significant than volumes of written pages, and their 
dumb mouths are eloquent with meaning. 

The Saxon barrows are similar to those made by the Egyp- 
tians—the everlasting Pyramids; and it has been suggested by 
historians that, centuries before the Roman legions entered 
England, there existed a nation with habits corresponding to 
those of the primitive races of mankind. 

It was the belief of the Egyptians that, if the body could be 
preserved from decay for many thousands of years, the soul 
would then return and reinhabit it. From this belief, probably, 
the custom of embalming originated; and the same idea may 
account for their habit of keeping the dead so long in their own 
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dwellings. Among the rich no expense was spared, either upon 
embalming the body, or upon the sepulchres of the dead. All 
of us are, in a measure, prepared for the changes made by the 
lapse of ages. Time desecrates, but he also consecrates; and 
those old Egyptians fondly thought that no touch, less hallowed, 
would dare invade the sanctity of their tombs, far less that they 
would be ravaged by the impious, restless hand of covetousness, 
Nothing is too sacred to be converted into base uses by a utili- 
tarian age. Men have been found who, like the Ghouls in the 
Eastern story, ‘ with quick scent for the dead’, have rifled the 
tombs of embalmed bodies, converted them into medicine, and 
sold them by the grain and pennyweight throughout the civilized 
world. Mummy powde., or parmaceti, was used as a remedy 
for falls and bruises, Shakspeare, who forgets nothing, alludes 
to this in Hotspur’s description of the fop, when he says: 


‘The sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was parmaceti for an inward bruise’. 


The philosopher Boyle says: ‘Mummy is one of the useful 
medicines commended and given by physicians for falls, and 
bruises, and in other cases too’. Lord Bacon says: ‘Mummy 
hath great force in stanching blood, which may be ascribed to 
the mixture of balms that are glutinous’, We may understand 
the value in which it was held, from the fact that one traveller 
brought to the Turkey Company six hundredweight of mummy 
broken into pieces. It formed an important article of commerce 
until the seventeenth century, and fell into disuse at that time, 
not because it was ineffectual as a remedy, but from the discovery 
that certain Jews acted independently of Egyptian tombs, and 
formed the powder of more modern subjects. There is a horrible 
tale told of Guy de la Fontaine, physician to the King of 
Navarre, who, in the year 1564, obtained permission to visit a 
Jew who was engaged in this business. The dealer laughingly 
declared that the bodies had been gathered indiscriminately, any 
how, nor did he care of what disease they died, even were it 
leprosy, small-pox, or plague. When embalmed, no one could 
tell; but he marvelled how the Christians, so daintily-mouthed, 
could eat of the bodies of the dead. Francis I. is said always to 
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have carried about with him a little mummy powder mixed 
with pulverized rhubarb, and with this he thought himself 
fortified against illness or accident. Even to this day the Arabs 
mix mummy powder with butter, and use it as a medicine 
They call it mantey, and consider it an infallible remedy for 
bruises, &c. 

Professor Johnston, in alluding to the artificial processes by 
which we endeavor to preserve the bodies of those we love from 
decay, says: ‘Embalm the loved bodies, and swathe them, as the 
old Egyptians did, in resinous cerements, and you but preserve 
them a little longer, that some wretched, plundering Arab may 
desecrate and scatter to the winds the residual dust. Or jealously, 
in regal tombs and pyramids, preserve the forms of venerated 
emperors or beauteous queens, still, some future conqueror, or 
more humble Belzoni, will rifle the most secure resting-place. 
Or bury them in most sacred places, beneath high altars, a new 
reign shall dig them up, and mingle them again with the common 
earth. Or, more careful still, conceal your last resting-place 
where local history keeps no record and even tradition cannot 
betray you: then accident shall stumble at length upon your 
unknown tomb, and liberate your still remaining ashes’. 

We have all read with wonder of the opening, in modern 


times, of the sepulchre of an ancient Etruscan king. The anti- 


quarian dilettanti, in their subterranean researches, unexpectedly 
stumbled upon the unknown vault. Undisturbed through Roman 
and barbaric times, accident revealed it to modern eyes. A 
small aperture, made by chance in the outer wall, shows to the 
astonished gazers a crowned king within, sitting on his chair of 
state, with robes and sceptre all entire, and golden ornaments of 
ancient device bestowed here and there around his person. 
Eager to secure the precious spoil, a way is furced with hammer 
and mattock into the mysterious chamber. But the long spell 
is now broken ; the magical image is gone. Slowly, as the vault 
first shakes beneath the blows, the whole pageant crumbles away. 
A light, smoky dust fills the air; and, where the image so 
lately sat, only the tinselled fragments of thin gold remain, to 
show that the vision and the ornaments were real, though the 
entire substance of the once noble form had utterly vanished. 
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A very interesting instance of the artificial preservation of 
bodies occurred in Scotland in the last century, and it may not 
be out of place to insert it here. In the spring of 1796 several 
young men, having paid a visit to an old cemetery, tore open 
the coffin of Lady Kilsyth and her infant, who had been long 
buried, and whose bodies had been embalmed. With astonish- 
ment and terror they found the bodies in a perfect state of pre- 
servation. For some weeks it was kept secret; but at last it 
began to be whispered in several companies, and soon excited 
great and general curiosity. ‘On the 12th of June’, wrote the 
minister of the parish of Kilsyth, in a letter to Dr. Garnet, ‘ when 
I was from home, great crowds assembled, and would not be 
denied admission. At all hours of the night, as well as the day, 
they afterwards persisted in gratifying their curiosity. I saw 
the body of Lady Kiisyth soon after the coffin was opened. It 
was quite entire. Every feature and every limb was as full, 
nay, the very shroud was as clear and fresh, and the colors of 
the ribbons as bright as the day they were lodged in the tomb. 
What rendered this scene more striking and truly interesting 
was, that the body of her son and only child, the natural heir 
of the title and estates of Kilsyth, lay at her knee. His features 
were as composed as if he had been only asleep. His color was 
as fresh, and his flesh as plump and full as if in the perfect glow 
of health; the smile of infancy and innocence sat on his lips. 
His shroud was not only entire, but perfectly clean, without a 
particle of dust upon it. He seems to have been only a few 
months old. The body of Lady Kilsyth was equally well pre- 
served ; and at a little distance, from the feeble light of a taper, 
it would not have been easy to distinguish whether she was dead 
or alive. . . . Several medical gentlemen made incisions into the 
arm of the infant, and found the substance of the body quite 
firm and in its original state’. 

Herodotus, that prince of story-tellers, gives a wonderful 
account of the fashion which the ancient Scythians observed 
when the king died. We will use the historian’s own words. 
‘ After the king’s death, the undertakers shaved their heads, cut 
off part of one ear, wounded themselves on the forehead, arms, 
and nose, and pierced their hands with an arrow. Having done 
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this, they accompanied the chariot to another district, and this 
manner was observed in every province; till, having carried the 
dead body of the king through all his dominions, they buried 
him in the country of the Garrhians. After the burial, they 
took the king’s ministers, fifty in number, and strangled them, 
and with them, the king’s stud, fifty beautiful horses ; the bodies 
of these are prepared and stuffed with straw, and then sewed up 
again. Then, they lay two planks of a semicircular form upon 
four pieces of timber, placed at a convenient distance, with the 
half circle upwards; and when they have erected a sufficient 
number of these machines, they set the horses upon them, spitted 
with a strong pole, quite through the body to the neck; and 
thus one semicircle supports the shoulders of the horse, the other 
his flank, and his legs are suspended in the air. After this, they 
bridle the horses, and hanging the reins at full length upon the 
posts erected to that end, mount one of the fifty men they have 
strangled upon each horse, and fix him in the seat by driving a 
straight stick upwards from the end of the backbone to his head, 
and fastening the lowest part of that stick in an aperture of the 
beam that spits the horses. Then, placing these horsemen quite 
around the monument, they all depart; and this is the manner 
of the king’s funeral’. In those days, we may be very sure that 
the king’s dying moments were not disturbed by the acclamation 
of a fickle populace over his successor. 

These Scythian rites seem merciful compared with a custom 
in Guiana. When a Carib chief dies, his wives are expected to 
watch the body for thirty days, and to be so careful that not a 
fly shall be allowed to light on it. One of his widows alone is 
sacrificed at the funeral, and, after such a probation, death would 
surely be a boon. 

Some Gypsy tribes bury their dead on the tops of high moun- 
tains; others lay them in the water. The Parsees expose their 
dead to be devoured by birds and beasts of prey. The inhabitants 
of Thibet keep sacred dogs to devour the flesh of their dead. 
The Orinocos suspend the bodies in a running stream until the 
fish have cleared the flesh from the bones, which are then buried. 
The nations of the Congo River envelop the corpse in wrappings 
of cloth; and the greater the number of wrappings, and the 
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larger the bulk thus made, the finer is considered the funeral, 
The Sindians buried each of their dead warriors with as many 
fishes as he had slain enemies, The Calatians ate the bodies 
themselves. The Lycians put on women’s clothes as an act of 
humiliation and mourning—a primitive idea of sackcloth and 
ashes. In the Balearic Isles they. chopped up their dead and 
potted them. The Tapuyas and some Moxa tribes grind the 
bones of the dead, and mix them with the food they take. Sir 
Thomas Browne, referring to Artemisia, Queen of Halicarnassus, 
who is said to have had the ashes of her husband Mausolus 
mingled with her beverage, says: ‘To burn the bones of the 
King of Edom for lime seems no irrational ferity ; but to drink 
the ashes of dead relations, a passionate prodigality’, The 
Caffres, alone, seem to have been inhuman enough utterly to 
forsake their dead; and not only so, but to cast their sick rela- 
tives, still living and breathing, to be devoured by beasts of 
prey. On the death of a king in the South Sea Islands, his 
principal friends and favorites were put to death; and to this 
honor, it is said, they readily and cheerfully submitted. 
On the funeral of Patroclus, Homer writes: 


‘High on the top the manly corpse they lay, 
And well-fed sheep and sable oxen slay: 
Achilles covered with their fat the dead, 

And the piled victims round the body spread; 
Then jars of honey and of fragrant oil 

Suspends around, low-bending o’er the pile. 

Four sprightly coursers with a deadly groan, 

Pour forth their lives, and on the pyre are thrown. 
Of nine large dogs, domestic at his board, 

Fall two, selected to attend their lord. 

Then, last of all, and horrible to tell, 

Sad sacrifice! twelve Trojan captives fell. 

On these the rage of fire victorious preys, 
Involves and joins them in one common blaze’. 


The polished and cultivated Greeks often burned their dead, 
preserving their ashes in urns, more or less costly. This mode 
of burial is said to have been first adopted during wars, when 
the dead bodies were often left disinterred. In the fourth 
century after Christ, cremation was superseded by burial. ‘The 
early Christians’, says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘stickt not to give 
their vodies to be burnt in their lives, but detested that mode 
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after death’. Although there has been an effort of late years to 
revive the practice, it is probably spasmodic ; and Christian men 
and women will prefer to have their dust lie in the tomb, which 
has been sanctified as the resting-place of their Lord. 

There was an ancient custom, on the death of a relative, to 
sacrifice the hair of the survivors as a tribute of love. In the 
Odyssey we read : 


‘Tears flowed from every eye, and o’er the dead, 
Each clipped the curling honors of his head’. 


So late as the sixteenth century, a traveller, describing an Eastern 
cemetery, says: ‘ Large bunches of hair also hung from many of 
the tombs, which had been deposited there by the women as a 
sign of mourning’. It was thought, by the classical nations, 
that a lock of hair from the head of a dying person must be 
offered to Proserpine, before the soul of the sufferer could be 
released. The Jews rent their clothes on the death of a loved 
one, and bottled their tears. Tear-bottles are mentioned in the 
fifty-sixth psalm. This practice was customary among the 
Greeks and Romans, as the tear-bottles or lachrymatories, found 
in their tombs, testify. Mrs. Stone tells of a certain Count 
Schimmelmann, who, on the death of his wife, thought that a 
small bottle of tears would give but a poor idea of his grief, so 
that he caused her effigy to be placed on a spring, which was. so 
arranged that the water constantly flowed in streams from her 
eyes. This monument is near Copenhagen, and is called ‘The 
Weeping Eye’. One would suppose that extravagant demon- 
stration had here reached its limit; but folly has gone one step 
further. We read of M. Brunoi, who draped his park in 
mourning on the death of his mother, and caused barrels of ink 
to be sent from Paris, that even the jets d’eau might be in 
mourning too, 

Quite in contrast to this ostentation of grief we may cite the 
will of the Lady Paula, one of the early Christians, who never 
in her life-time suffered any poor person to be buried without a 
funeral garment, that she ‘wished not to have anything at her 
death, but that she might be beholden for a winding-sheet to the 
charity of others’. 
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In one of the splendid manuscripts in the British Museum, 
called Durham’s Gospels, there are representations of the patri- 
archs reclining in the grave, wrapped only ‘in the drapery of 
their couch’, without any coffin. The ancient Christian modes 
of burial were in stone, lead, or wooden coffins; the last being 
clamped with iron. The monk of Glastonbury says, that King 
Arthur was buried in the hollowed trunk of an oak tree. Lead 
coffins became more general toward the end of the fourteenth 
century, and were used somewhat in the manner of a winding- 
sheet, as they were made to fit the figure in some imperfect way, 
Sir Hugh of Lincoln conveys this idea in the ballad : 


‘Scho rond him in a cake o’ lead’. 


The early Christians carried torches to the grave as emblems 
of their joyful hope. Praises and prayers ascended together, and 
alms were given to the poor and needy; these gifts were called 
‘Funeral Doles’. Lamps have been found in their tombs, in- 
scribed A and Q, with the figure of the Good Shepherd. When 
the body of St. Chrysostom was removed from Comana to Con- 
stantinople, ‘there was such a multitude of people met him in 
ships, in his passage over the Bosphorus, that the sea was covered 
with lamps’. In the joy of the new faith, funerals were divested 
of gloom, and the dirges became songs of triumph. Such verses 
as the following were chanted, on their way to the last resting- 
place: ‘Return to thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath re- 
warded thee’—‘ The memory of the just shall be blessed ’—‘ The 
souls of the righteous are in the hand of God’—*‘ Hallelujah! 
Thou art the Resurrection, Thou, O Christ’. 

Veneration for holy ground, and a desire to be buried there, 
are by no means confined to Christendom. The Ganges is to 
the Hindoo, and Mecca to the Moslem, what Jerusalem is to the 
Christian. The graves of holy men have been held in reverence 
from the earliest days; they are not only visited by devotees, 
but become a centre around which many tombs are soon crowded. 
A striking instance of this feeling, in modern days, is to be seen 
in the tomb of John Bunyan, the author of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’, 
in Bunhill-fields. The requests to be buried near him have been 
and still are so numerous, ‘ that it is not now possible to obtain 
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a grave in the vicinity; the whole surrounding earth being 
entirely pre-occupied by dead bodies’. 

Evil spirits were supposed to be forbidden entrance into 
consecrated ground ; and it was from this belief that the expres- 
sive and beautiful old term of ‘ God’s Acre’ was given to church- 
yards, The early Christians called their burial-places Coemeteria, 
dormitories or sleeping places. Even savage nations regard the 
sanctity of their last home. In New Zealand they are called 
Tapu, or sacred. The Afghans call them ‘the cities of the silent’. 
In the south of France there are many monuments erected, called 
Lanternes des Morts, the special object of which is to throw light 
on the graves in the hours of darkness. These lanterns have 
altars at their base, for religious observances, &c. 

Mrs. Stone mentions that, in the burial registers of the parish 
church at Clifton, near Bristol, are various entries referring to 
interments in ‘The Quality Vault’. Among those in the last 
century occurs the name of Lady Harriott Fitzgerald, daughter 
of Lord Kildare; and there is also a register about the same 
time of the burial of Miss Harriott Haldsin in the ‘ Quality 
Vault’. Southey mentions, that when John Wesley preached 
in this church, seeing many rich people assembled together, he 
said: ‘My heart was much pained for them, and I earnestly 
desired that some, even of them, might enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven’. 

The Turks pay great reverence to their graveyards, and among 
no people are they more beautiful. The Chinese show the same 
regard for the tombs of their ancestors; and they select for such 
purposes the most retired and picturesque spots. They are 
covered with growing flowers of the loveliest description. The 
Moors of Africa plant one particular shrub over graves, and no 
stranger is allowed to touch it. 

In Archdeacon Hale’s extracts from ancient books illustrative 
of the discipline of the Church of England—which is, as Mrs, 
Stone says, ‘a sort of history of the moral police of the Church’, 
are the following curious notices :—‘ 1540. Proceedings in the 
archdeaconry of Colchester. Colne Wake. Notatur per iconinos 
dicte ecclesie y* the parson mysusithe the churchyarde, for hogis 
do wrote up graves, and besse [cattle] lie in the porche, and ther 
22 
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the pavements be broke up and soyle the porche; and ther is so 
much catell y* usithe the churchyarde, y‘ is more liker a pasture 
than a hallowed place; moreover, he is not able to keepe the 
cure, for ther be divers y* hathe died w* oute howsill or shrifte 
throwe his defaute, for he is slake and slow’. 

Mr. Hale gives several amusing instances of minute scrutiny 
into the affairs of priests and laymen. The following occurred 
in Essex in 1593 :—‘ Magistrum Bainbridge, Ministru de Norton, 
Mansfield. Detected for burieing the dead corps of one Father 
Cooke, not saying service in manner and form as it is in the booke 
of Common Prayer prescribed. Fassus est, that he did not goe 
to the grave according to the booke of Common Prayer by reason 
of a greate winde, and he not being well, durst not goe into the 
danger of taking cold in the ayre; but he saith that he redd the 
whole servyce, according to the booke of Common Prayer, 
Nude Dominus injunxit ei that on Sunday next he shall acknow- 
ledge that he hathe omitted his dewty, in not burieing the dead, 
according to the order prescribed ’. 

The two extracts which follow, although irrelevant to the 
subject in hand, are so very curious in showing the espionage to 
which church-goers were subjected, that we may not omit to 
insert them, for the amusement, if not the edification of the 
readers of the Southern Review. 

‘1618. Estwood, contra Richardson Downham, presentatur, 
for sleeping in church. . . . Allegavit, that he did not sleepe 
in the church this twelve monthe. Unde Dominus habita moni- 
tione eum dimisit’. 

‘1617. Burnham, contra Hayward, puellam. Presentatur, for 
that she being but a yonge mayde, sat in the pewe with her 
motlier, to the great offense of many reverent women: howbeit 
that after I, Peter Lewis, the vicar, had in the church privatlie 
admonished the said yonge mayde of her fault, and advised her 
to sitt at her mother’s pewe-dore; she obeyed; but nowe, she 
sitts againe with her mother’. 

The demoralizing effect of the’ French Revolution is con- 
spicuously shown in the desecration of burying places, and the 
utter disregard of even decent respect for the memory of the 
dead. It isa historical fact that La Tombe Isoire was publicly 
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sold, the leaden coffins melted, and a salle de danse opened on 
the spot. Mrs. Stone says: ‘An assembly for dancing, very 
much frequented by the youth of both sexes, and highly fashion- 
able, was called the “Ball of Victims”. The qualification for 
attendance was having lost some near and valued relation or 
friend in the late Reign of Terror. The hair and head-dress 
were so arranged as to resemble the preparations made for the 
guillotine; and the motto adopted was, “We dance amidst 
tombs ”.’ 

Of epitaphs, Fuller says: ‘The shortest, plainest, and truest 
are the best. I say “shortest”; for when a passenger sees a 
chronicle written on a tomb, he takes it on trust some great man 
lies there buried, without taking pains to examine who he is; I 
say also the “ plainest ”, for except the sense lie above the ground, 
few will trouble themselves to dig for it’. It was said by 
Addison, of the inscriptions in Westminster Abbey: ‘Some 
epitaphs are so extravagant, that the dead person would blush 
to read them ; and others so excessively modest, that they deliver 
the character of the person departed, m Greek and Hebrew, and 
by that means are not understood once in a twelvemonth’. 

Mrs. Stone tells of two tombs, side by side, in Tintern Abbey : 
on one is the inscription, ‘ Hic jacet Johannes Kere’; and on the 
other, ‘Alicia Kere’; but on the woman’s is engraven a heart. 
She says that it is the only memento of the monument of a female 
to be found in the ruins, and might in itself form the nucleus 
for a little romance, if there were one collateral circumstance to 
serve as an illustration, or even as a peg on which to’ hang a 
conjecture ; but there is not. 

The stone and inscription over the grave of Benjamin Franklin 
and his wife, in Philadelphia, are according to his own will. 
It is a simple marble slab, bearing the following : 


BENJAMIN 
and FRANKLIN 
DEBORAH 
1790 


When Franklin was a journeyman printer, twenty-three years 
old, he wrote the following epitaph upon himself: 
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The Body 
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o 
Benjamin Franklin, Printer, 
(Like the cover of an old book, 
Its contents torn out, 
And stript of its lettering and gilding,) 
Lies food for worms: 

Yet the work itself shall not be lost, 
For it will (as he believed) appear once more, 
In a new 
And more beautiful edition, 
Corrected and amended 


by 
The Author. 


One of the most simple and dignified epitaphs ever written 
may be found in the Spectator, No. 518: 


Hic jacet R. C. in expectatione diei supremi. Qualis erat dies iste indi- 
cabit. [Here lieth R. C. in expectation of the last day. What sort of a 
man he was, that day will discover. } 


On the tombstone of a Spanish girl, who died broken-hearted : 


She who lies beneath this stone 
Died of constancy alone: 

Fear not to approach, O passer-by— 
Of naught contagious did she die. 


At Wolstanton is found the following : 


Mrs. ANN JENNINGS. 
Some have children, some have none: 
Here lies the mother of twenty-one. 


In the churchyard of Pewsy, Wiltshire : 


Here lies the body of Lady O’Loney, great-niece of Burke, commonly 
called the Sublime. She was bland, passionate, and deeply religious; also, 
she painted in water-colors, and sent several pictures to the Exhibition. 
She was first cousin to Lady Jones; and of such is the kingdom of heaven. 


In Doncaster churchyard, 1816: 


Here lies 2 Brothers by misfortin serounded, 
One dy’d of his wounds & the other was drownded. 


At Saragossa, Spain : 


Here lies John Quebecca, precentor to My Lord the King. When he is 
admitted to the choir of angels, whose society he will embellish, and where 
he will distinguish himself by his powers of song, God shall say to the 
angels, Cease, ye calves! and let me hear John Quebecca, the precentor of 
My Lord the King. 
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From a gravestone in Essex, England : 
Here lies the man Richard 
And Mary his wife, 
Whose surname was Pritchard: 
They lived without strife; 
And the reason was plain: 
They abounded in riches, 
They had no care nor puin, 
And his wife wore the breeches. 
In a New England graveyard : 


Here lies John Auricular, 
Who in the ways of the Lord walked perpendicular. 


At Augusta, Maine: 
After Life’s Scarlet Fever I sleep well. 


On the tombstone of Dr. Walker, who wrote a work on 
‘English Particles’, is inscribed : 


Here lies Walker’s Particles. 
On Dr. Fuller’s — 

Here lies Fuller’s earth. 
And Archbishop Potter’s — 


Alack and well-a-day, 
Potter himself is turned to clay. 


On William Button, in a churchyard near Salisbury : 


O sun, moon, stars, and ye celestial poles! 
Are graves, then, dwindled into Button-holes? 


On an eminent barrister, Sir John Strange: 
Here lies an honest lawyer—that is Strange. 


At Belturbet : 


Here lies John Higley, whose father and mother were drowned in their 
— from America. Had they both lived, they would have been buried 
e(/) 


On a bachelor: 


At threescore winters’ end I died, 
A cheerless being, sole and sad; 

The nuptial knot I never tied, 

And wish my father never had. 
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The malevolence of the following inscription, found on a 
monument in Horsley Down Church, Cumberland, England, 
can scarcely be exceeded. It was written by the brother of 
Thomas Bond, whose wife he thus immortalizes : 


Here lie the bodies of 
Thomas Bond and Mary his wife. 
She was temperate, chaste, and charitable, 
UT 


She was proud, peevish, and passionate. 
She was an ee and a tender mother, 
Her husband and child, whom she loved, seldom 
Saw her countenance without a disgusting frown: 
Whilst she received visitors whom she despised with an endearing smile. 
Her behavior was discreet towards strangers, 


Imprudent in her family. 
Abroad her conduct was _— by good breeding, 
BU 
At home by ill temper. 
She was a professed enemy to flattery, and was 
Seldom known to praise or commend; 


The talents in which she principally excelled 
Were difference of opinion and discovering flaws aud 
Imperfections. 

She was an admirable economist, 

And, without prodigality, 

Dispensed plenty to ie person in her family, 


Would sacrifice their eyes to a farthing candle. 
She sometimes made her husband 
Happy with her good qualities, 

BUT 


More frequently miserable with her 
Many failings. 
Insomuch that in thirty years of married life 
He often lamented that, 
Maugre all her virtues, 
He had not, on the whole, enjoyed two years 
Of matrimonial comfort. 
AT LENGTH 
Finding she had lost the affection of her husband, as well as the regard 
of her neighbors, family disputes having been divulged by servants, 
She died of vexation, July 20, 1768, 
Aged 48 years. 
Her wera-out husband survived her four months and two days, and departed 
this life 
November 22, 1768, 
In the 54th year of his age. 
William Bond, brother to the deceased, 
Erected this stone as a 
Weekly monitor to the wives of this parish, 
That they may avoid the infamy of having 
Their memories handed down to posterity 
With a patchwork character. 
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In Llanberlig, Carnarvonshire : 


Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Here lie the remains of Thomas Chambers, 
Dancing Master, 
Whose genteel address and assiduity in Teaching 
Recommended him to all who had the 
Pleasure of his acquaintance. 


In Devonshire, England, is the following : 


Here lyeth my wife, 
Here lyeth she; 
“Fallelujah ! 

llelujee ! ! 


It is almost incredible that such absurd epitaphs as these could 
have been gathered from churchyards; but it is literally true. 

‘There is’, says the author of Euthanasy, ‘no universal night 
in this earth, and for us in the universe there is no death. 
What to us here is night coming on, is, on the other side of the 
earth, night ending, and day begun. And so, what we call 
death, the angels may regard as immortal birth’, 

In some churches of old, on Christmas Eve, two small lights, 
typifying the divine and the human nature, were caused to approach 
each other gradually, until they met, and blended in a bright and 
glowing flame. It is thus that our mortal approaches immor- 
tality, and that death shall be swallowed up in life everlasting. 


‘The glories of our mortal state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armor against fate; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


‘Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still : 

Early or late 

They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


‘The garlands wither on your brow; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon death’s purple altar now, 

See where your victor-victim bleeds: 

Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb :— 
Only the actions of the just, 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust’, 














































The Two Genealogies of Christ. 


Art. III.—1. Matt. i. 1-23; Luke iii. 23-38. 


2. The Genealogies of our Lord Jesus Christ. By Lord Arthur 
Charles Hervey. London. 


The two genealogies of Christ, the one by Matthew, and the 
other by Luke, present so many apparent contradictions, that, 
from the time of Porphyry (A. D. 233) down to the present 
day, the enemies of Christianity have pointed to them as con- 
clusive proof that the Gospels themselves are spurious. To 
remove this reproach, to clear up these discrepancies, and show 
an agreement between the two genealogies, has been a ‘ problem 
of the ages’—a veritable Sphinx riddle — which has exercised 
the ingenuity of the Christian world. The view which Dean 
Alford, one of the last and most learned of critical commentators, 
has given of these solutions of the problem in question, is truly 
a most gloomy and discouraging one. He says:—‘It is quite 
beside the purpose of this commentary to attempt to reconcile the 
two genealogies. Jt has never yet been accomplished ; and every 
endeavor to do it has violated either ingenuousness or common 
sense’. [On Luke iii. 23-38.] . . . . ‘ The points of divergence 
between the genealogies are — in Matthew, the father of Joseph is 
Jacob — in Luke, Heli — this gives rise to different lists (except 
two common names, Zorobabel and Salathiel) up to David, where 
the accounts coincide again, and remain identical up to Abraham, 
where Matthew ceases’. [Ibid.] This, then, is the first great 
difficulty presented by the problem before us: in Matthew, Jacob 
is the father of Joseph; and in Luke, the father of Joseph is 
Heli. Now, here the question arises, is this difficulty insuper- 
able? Is this contradiction real, or apparent only? and if 
merely apparent, may it be removed, and a real agreement shown 
to exist between the two statements ? 

In relation to this question, Dean Alford says :—‘ Here, as 
elsewhere, I believe that the accounts might be reconciled, or at 
all events good reason might be assigned for their differing, if 
we were in possession of data on which to proceed ; but here, as 
elsewhere, we are not. For who shall reproduce the endless 
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combinations of elements of confusion, which might creep into a 
genealogy of this kind? Matthew’s, we know, is squared so as 
to form three tesseradecads, by the omission of several generations ; 
but how can we tell but that some similar step unknown to us 
may not have been taken with the one before us? It was 
common among the Jews for the same man to bear different 
names; how do we know how often this may occur among the 
immediate progenitors of Joseph? The levirate marriage (of a 
brother with a brother’s wife to raise up seed, which then might 
be accounted to either husband) was common ; how do we know 
how often this may have contributed to produce variations in 
the terms of a genealogy? With all these elements of confusion, 
it is quite as presumptuous to pronounce the genealogies dis- 
crepant, as it is over-curious and uncritical to attempt to reconcile 
them ’. 

He believes that ‘the two accounts might be reconciled’, if 
we were only ‘in possession of data on which to proceed’; but 
he denies, positively, that we are in possession of any such data. 
Now, in regard to this last point, we cannot agree with Dean 
Alford ; we believe, on the contrary, that God has not left the 
problem of the two genealogies of his Son involved in ever- 
lasting obscurity, but has furnished data sufficient for its most 
complete and satisfactory solution. But, before we endeavor to 
show this, let us consider the two great lessons, which the history 
of this problem is so well adapted to impress on the mind of 
every student of the Word. First, the danger of haste and 
precipitation in the formation of our opinions ; and, secondly, 
the danger of ‘ despair and the idea of impossibility’. 

First, the danger of haste and precipitation in the, formation 
of our opinions, or views. As we have shown in our first 
article on ‘ Education: the Study of Mathematics’, it is one of 
the greatest vices of the human mind, that, instead of holding 
the judgment firmly in suspense, waiting, and watching, and 
praying till the light of truth appears, it relieves itself from the 
darkness of doubt and difficulty by precipitating itself into half- 
formed notions, or crude opinions, whose false light is the very 
greatest obstacle to all real illumination. It gives ‘the conceit 
of knowledge without the reality’, which, from the time of 
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Socrates down to the present day, has ever been the greatest 
impediment to the discovery of truth, and to the progress of real 
knowledge. 

This fatal precipitation of the mind arises, in some instances, 
from a sheer want of honesty, or love of truth. We have a 
memorable instance of this, in the solution of the problem of the 
two genealogies of Christ, by Annius of Viterbo, who ‘ forged a 
book in Philo’s name, which accounted for the discrepancies by 
asserting that all Christ’s ancestors, from David downwards, had 
two names’. If this had only been true, it would have furnished 
an easy solution of the main difficulty of the question; for it 
would have shown, that the Jacob of Matthew and the Heli of 
Luke were only the two names of one and the same person — 
the father of Joseph. But it was not true; it was a forged 
falsehood ; and, as such, necessarily doomed to detection. It 
overlooked the fact, that Matthew’s genealogy runs up to David 
through Solomon, and Luke’s through Nathan ; a fact, which, at 
one blow, shatters the forged hypothesis of Annius. No lie can, 
in the long run, ever render a valuable service to any good cause, 
On the contrary, its detection and exposure, which is sure to come 
sooner or later, gives an occasion of triumph to the enemies of 
truth and God. The word of Newton—‘ Hypotheses non fingo’ 
—is applicable with a peculiar force, nay, with even a divine 
energy, to all the forged hypotheses and lies, which have been, 
or may be, invented to serve the cause of our most Holy Religion. 

Akin to the lie of Annius, is the statement made by Julius 
Africanus, who wrote, in the earlier part of the third century, a 
chronicon, of which a fragment is preserved by Eusebius (Hist. 
Eccl. i. 7)... ‘Africanus there reports, that Herod, conscious of 
the infelicity of his birth, and anxious to prevent the possibility of 
detecting it, burned the public family registers, “imagining that 
he should then appear noble, when no one could derive from the 
public muniment the evidence of a descent from the patriarchs, 
or the proselytes, and the mixed multitude that was called georw”. 
On what grounds this statement was made nothing is known; 
nor does it appear that Africanus himself had any great confidence 
tn its historical correctness ; for he introduces the narrative as 
delivered by the descendants of those who were the kinsmen, 
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“either for the purpose of display [in respect to their own 
pedigree] or for simply declaring the truth”; and at the close 
introduces the qualifying phrase, “ whether the matter actually 
stood thus or not”. The story must be held to be, if not entirely 
fabulous, at least a great exaggeration of some lawless proceed- 
ings on the part of Herod or his abettors. Josephus is altogether 
silent respecting any such destructive measures, which, if they had 
occurred to the extent described, could scarcely have been practi- 
cable: more than that, he expressly testifies that he took the 
materials of the abstract he gave of his own family descent from 
those same public registers, and at a period considerably later 
than that of the birth of Christ. The reference, too, of the 
Apostle Paul once and again to genealogies, as matters with 
which certain Jewish teachers were wont needlessly to entangle 
themselves and others (1 Tim. i. 4; Titus iii. 14), is a sufficient 
proof of the plentiful existence of such documents. And so also 
is the reference made to them in the Protevangelium of James, 
which, though a spurious production, is yet of very great 
antiquity. There can, therefore, be no reasonable doubt of the 
late existence of registers or genealogical tables, public as well as 
private ; and the means must have been accessible to al!, who 
had a mind to examine the point, for determining whether Jesus 
was really of the house and lineage of David’. 

The statement of Africanus would, if true, only show why the 
Evangelists had failed to make out correct genealogies, and not 
how their discrepant accounts might be reconciled. . It would 
show, moreover, that it is needless to search for the data of a 
true solution; since the records containing them had been 
destroyed by Herod. If an Evangelist erred, because Herod 
had burned the ‘ public family records’, how could we hope to 
succeed? But his fabrication, like that of Annius, only delayed 
the discovery of the reconciling principle, by which a perfect 
agreement between the two genealogies is shown to exist. 

Other suggestions, fanciful or false, have been advanced to 
effect a reconciliation between Matthew and Luke; but all in 
vain, or worse than in vain. Dean Alford refers to Dr. Mill’s . 
Vindication of the Genealogies, for ‘ much interesting investiga- 
tion of the various solutions and traditions’, which had preceded 
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his own confession of ignorance and despair of knowledge, 
After a review of them all, he says: ‘It is quite beside [his] 
purpose to attempt to reconcile the two. It never has yet been 
accomplished ; and every endeavor to do it has violated either 
ingenuousness or common sense’. Hence, he abandons the 
subject in despair; asserting that we do not possess sufficient data 
for a solution of the difficulty ; and that ‘it is over-curious and 
uncritical to attempt to reconcile them’. This was published in 
1855; and yet, in less than five years, the thinker appeared, by 
whom the great difficulty was completely solved, and the two 
genealogies perfectly reconciled. By whom, in other words, it 
was clearly shown that both statements are perfectly true: that 
‘Jacob begat Joseph’, and that ‘Joseph was the son of Heli’, 
For this purpose, he needed no other data than those furnished 
by the genealogies themselves, viewed in the light of other Scrip- 
tures. But then he went to work at the problem in the right 
way. He made sure of his ground as he proceeded, assuming 
nothing merely because it seemed to offer a plausible solution, 
but only what was evidently true. In the spirit of Newton’s 
memorable apothegm—‘ Hypotheses non fingo’—he adhered 
closely to the Word, and looked to the Word itself for light. 

In this way, he escaped the rock on which so many Protestant 
theologians made shipwreck, namely, the hypothesis that one 
genealogy was Joseph’s and the other Mary’s. After noticing 
various solutions of the past, founded on false traditions, he 
adds: ‘ Later, and chiefly among Protestant divines, the theory 
was invented of one genealogy being Joseph’s and the other 
Mary’s, a theory in direct contradiction to the plain letter of the 
Scripture, and leaving untouched as many difficulties as it solves’. 
In relation to this hypothesis, Dr. Fairbairn, in his Hermeneu- 
tical Manual, has since said: ‘Calvin refers to it as a view 
which had its known advocates in his day, but rejects it as un- 
tenable ; and, though it has since numbered many learned names 
on its side—those, among others, of Osiander, Calov, Spanheim, 
Lightfoot, Rosenmiiller, Paulus, Kuinoel—yet it must be held 
to be without any just foundation in the text, and even to do 
violence to its plain import’. (p. 211). This theory, though 
‘in direct contradiction to the plain letter of the Scripture narra- 
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tive’, was at one time generally adopted by Protestant theo- 
logians, who seem to have been tempted by the easy solution it 
furnished of some of the difficulties of the two genealogies. The 
fact, that it leaves ‘untouched as many difficulties as it solves’, 
was overlooked by these too hasty and precipitate theorizers, to 
say nothing of the new but unnoticed difficulties which it intro- 
duced into the question. Our author, on the contrary, taking 
his stand on ‘the plain letter of the Scripture narrative’, laid 
it down as his first proposition: ‘They are both the genealogies 
of Joseph, i. e. of Jesus Christ, as the reputed and legal son of 
Joseph and Mary’. Standing there, as on a rock, he welcomed 
each truth as it came, and revolved the subject in mind, until the 
problem was solved ; that is to say, until he saw, that although 
‘Jacob begat Joseph’, yet ‘Joseph was the son of Heli’. If it 
was not his superior genius, it was at least the moral element of 
genius, namely, the love of truth, which enabled Lord Arthur 
Hervey to solve the problem which had, for so many centuries, 
been the opprobrium and disgrace of Biblical criticism. For the 


habit of close and conscientious study, which, shunning all dark 


and doubtful hypotheses, followed the light of evidence alone, 
had its roots in the love of truth, without which genius itself is, 
for the most part, but a wild fire much better fitted to dazzle and 
bewilder the minds of men, than to conduct them clearly and 
steadily from the known to the unknown. 

Having completed his search, and perfected his solution, Lord 
Hervey was entitled to speak with confidence. ‘ Other fanciful 
suggestions’, says he, ‘ have been offered ; while infidels, from 
Porphyry downwards, have seen in what they call'the contradic- 
tion of Matthew and Luke a proof of the spuriousness of the 
Gospels; and critics, like Professor Norton, a proof of such 
portions of Scripture being interpolated. Others, like Alford, 
content theraselves with saying that solution is impossible, with- 
out further knowledge [or data] than we possess, But it is not 
too much to say that, after all, in regard to the main points, 
there is no difficulty at all’. ‘True, ‘ there is no difficulty at all’ 
now, since Lord Hervey has marked out the true path: just as 
there was no difficulty in setting an egg upon its end, or in 
finding the way from the Old World to the New, after Columbus 
had performed the feats. 
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Behold, then, the difference between the thinker and the man 
of erudition. Among ‘ other fanciful suggestions’, Lord Hervey 
rejects the Protestant hypothesis, that one Evangelist gives the 
genealogy of Joseph, and the other the genealogy of Mary, while 
Dr. Lange, in his overwhelmingly erudite commentary, adopts 
that theory as the true one. And Dr. Schaff, himself as erudite as 
Lange, fails to correct the blunder. A little real reflection 
would have shown them, that that theory not only contradicts 
the express words of Scripture, but also leaves ‘untouched as 
many difficulties as it solves’. Both in Lange and in Schaff, indeed, 
the powers of thought frequently appear to be overlaid and 
crippled by their vast st6res of erudition ; so as to stifle, rather 
than to call forth, the voice of reason. Hence it is that, in 
poring over their very learned ‘ critical commentaries ’, ordinary 
readers find themselves so sadly distracted by the multitudinous 
voices of men, instead of being guided by the voice of God. 

So palpable are the differences between the two genealogies, 
that either the one or the other must be false, unless they were 
drawn up on different principles. This is evident; and has, 
accordingly, been recognized from the earliest times. Hervey, in 
order to arrive at a satisfactory explanation of the differences 
between the two tables, found it necessary to ascertain the prin- 
ciple upon which each was constructed. The attempt to ascer- 
tain this principle was made by Julius Africanus in the third 
century ; but his conclusion was so hasty and precipitate, and so 
utterly untenable, that its prevalence for fourteen centuries is, as 
it seems to us, one of the most wonderful and humiliating things 
in the history of thought in the Church. Supposing that the 
phrase in Matthew, ‘such a one begat such another’, was of a 
stricter kind than the phrase in Luke, ‘such a one was the son 
of another’, he concluded, without further thought or investiga- 
tion, that the former always denoted a natural connexion, as 
between parent and child, while the latter might include other 
relations, as sons by adoption, or by marriage, or by legal 
standing, and so forth. If he-had looked into the genealogy of 
Matthew, with only half an eye, or into any one of the genea- 
logies of the Old Testament, he must have seen the utter falsity of 
his couclusion. He just determined the whole thing, from his 
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notion of the literal meaning of the word begat, without paying, 
as we shall presently see, the least attention to the usus loquendi 
of the Scriptures. Hence, instead of interpreting Scripture by 
Scripture, he put forth—a bubble’blown by his own breath !—the 
following hypothesis: the genealogy in Matthew gives the nat- 
ural connexion of parent and child, while that in Luke gives the 
royal descent of king and heir. The exact reverse of this is the 
truth, as appears on the very face of the two genealogies them- 
selves. 

Thus, we read in Matthew, ‘Jesse begat David the king; and 
David begat Solomon [the king]; and Solomon begat Roboam 
[the king]; and Roboam begat Abia [the king]; and Abia be- 
gat Asa [the king]; and Asa begat Josaphat [the king]; and 
Josaphat begat Joram [the king]; and Joram begat Ozias [the 
king]; and Ozias begat Joatham [the king]; and Joatham begat 
Achaz [the king]; and Achaz begat Ezekias [the king] ; and 
Ezekias begat Manasses [the king]; and Manasses begat Amon 
[the king]; and Amon begat Josias [the king]; and Josias be- 
gat Jechonias [the king] and his brethren, about the time they 
were carried away into Babylon: And after they were brought 
to Babylon, Jechonias begat Salathiel [who was not king, of 
course, because the Jews were in captivity]; and Salathiel [the 
rightful heir of David] begat Zorobabel ; and so on to the end. 
Yet, directly in the face of this line of kings, the theory of 
Julius Africanus asserted, that the genealogy in Matthew gives 
the natural descent from father to son, while that in Luke gives 
the royal descent from king to heir! 

Let us, then, in the next place, look at ‘ Luke’s royal descent 
from king to heir’, According to Luke, the descent was from 
David to Nathan [a son but not a king]; from Nathan to Matta- 
tha [a son but nota king]; from Mattatha to Menan [a son but 
not a king]; and so on, through the natural stem of private in- 
dividuals, down to Zorobabel and Salathiel. Yet, directly in 
the face of this, Africanus asserted, that Luke gives the line of 
kings! How strange—how wonderfully strange—that a theory 
which thus stood out, in palpable conflict with the two genealogies 
in.Matthew and Luke, as well as with the genealogies of the Old 
Testament, should have prevailed in the Church for nearly 
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fourteen centuries, or from the time of Julius Africanus to that of 
Hugo Grotius! It was this false theory of Africanus, which, 
for so many centuries, kept the mind of Christendom in darkness 
with respect to .the true interpretation of the genealogies in 
Matthew and Luke. 

Julius Africanus supposed, no doubt, that the line of kings, 
set forth in Matthew, followed the natural connection of father 
and son. But if he had only studied, in the light of Scripture, 
the genealogy in Matthew, he would have seen that this sup- 
position was far from the truth. It was necessary, indeed, to 
keep his theory in countenance; but, instead of having any 
foundation in Scripture, it is, as we shall presently see, flatly 
contradicted by the facts of Scripture. 

In opposition to the current belief, which owed its general 
prevalence to the authority of Africanus—the belief, namely, 
that in Matthew we have the natural, and in Luke the legal, 
descent— Hugo Grotius says: ‘ For myself, guided, if I mistake 
not, by very clear, and not fanciful grounds, I am fully con- 
vinced, that Matthew has respect to the legal succession. For 
he recounts those who obtained the kingdom without the inter- 
mixture of a private name. Then Jechonias, he says, begat 
Salathiel. But it was not doubtfully intimated by Jeremiah, 
under the command of God, that Jechoniah, on account of his 
sins, should die without children (ch. xxii. 30). Wherefore, 
since Luke assigns Neri as the father of the same Salathiel, a 
private man, while Matthew gives Jechoniah, the most obvious 
inference is, that Luke has respect to the right of consanguinity, 
Matthew to the right of succession, and especially the right to 
the throne—which right, as Jechoniah died without issue, de- 
volved, by legitimate order, upon Salathiel, the head of the 
family of Nathan. For among the sons of David, Nathan came 
next to Solomon’. [Fairbairn’s Hermeneutical Manual, p. 218.] 

‘This view’, says Dr. Fairbairn, ‘has lately been taken up, 
and at great length, as well as in a most judicious and scholarly 
manner, wrought out by Lord Arthur Hervey, in a separate 
volume. The work as a whole is deserving of careful perusal’. 
[Ibid.] In Smith’s Bible Dictionary, in an article entitled the 


‘Genealogy of Jesus Christ’, Lord A. Hervey has given his 
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solution of the difficulty now under consideration. In other 
words, he there shows that, if the language be understood 
according to the usus loquendi of Jewish genealogies, there is 
perfect truth and agreement in the statement of Matthew, that 
‘Jacob begat Joseph’, and in the statement of Luke, that 
‘Joseph was the son of Heli’. We cannot do better, perhaps, 
than to give the solution of this main difficulty in Lord A. 
Hervey’s own words. 

He says: ‘The genealogy of St. Matthew is, as Grotius most 
truly and unhesitatingly asserted, Joseph’s genealogy as legal 
successor to the throne of David, i.e. it exhibits the successive 
heirs of the kingdom ending with Christ, as Joseph’s reputed 
son. St. Luke’s is Joseph’s private genealogy, exhibiting his 
real birth, as David’s son, and thus showing why he was heir to 
Solomon’s crown. This is capable of being demonstrated. If 
St. Matthew’s genealogy had stood alone, and we had no further 
information on this subject than it affords, we might indeed have 
thought that it wasa genealogical stem in the strictest sense of 
the word, exhibiting Joseph’s forefathers in succession, from 
David downwards. But immediately we find a second genea- 
logy of Joseph—that in St. Luke’s gospel—such is no longer a 
reasonable opinion. Because if St. Matthew’s genealogy, tracing 
as it does the successive generations through the long line of 
Jewish kings, had been Joseph’s real paternal stem, there could 
not possibly have been room for a second genealogy. The steps 
of ancestry coinciding with the steps of succession, one pedigree 
only could in the nature of things be proper. The mere exist- 
ence, therefore, of a second pedigree, tracing Joseph’s ancestry 
through private persons, by the side of one tracing it through 
kings, is in itself a proof that the latter is not the true stem of 
birth. When, with this clew, we examine St. Matthew’s list, to 
discover whether it contains in itself any evidence as to when 
the lineal descent was broken, we fix at once upon Jechonias, 
who could not, we know, be literally the father of Salathiel, 
because the word of God by the. mouth of Jeremiah had pro- 
nounced him childless, and declared that none of his seed should 
sit upon the throne of David, or rule in Judah (Jer. xxii. 50). 
The same thing had been declared concerning his father 
23 
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Jehoiakim in Jer. xxxvi. 30. Jechonias, therefore, could not 
be the father of Salathiel, nor could Christ spring either from 
him or his father. Here, then, we have the most striking con- 
firmation of the justice of the inference drawn from finding a 
second genealogy, namely, that St. Matthew gives the succession, 
not the strict birth; and we conclude that the names after the 
childless Jechonias are those of his next heirs, as also in 1 Chr, 
iii. 17. One more look at the two genealogies convinces us that 
this conclusion is just; for we find that the two next names 
following Jechonias, Salathiel and Zorobabel, are actually taken 
from the other genealogy, which teaches us that Salathiel’s real 
father was Neri, of the house of Nathan. It becomes, therefore, 
perfectly certain that Salathiel of the house of Nathan, became 
heir to David’s throne, on the failure of Solomon’s line in 
Jechonias, and that as such, he and his descendants were trans- 
ferred as “sons of Jechoniah” to the royal genealogical table, 
according to the principle of the Jewish law laid down Num. 
xxvii. 8-11. The two genealogies coincide for two, or rather 
four generations, as will be shown below. There then occur six 
names in St. Matthew, which are not found in St. Luke; and 
then once more the two genealogies coincide in the name of 
Matthan or Matthat (Matt. i. 15; Luke iii. 24), to whom two 
different sons, Jacob and Heli, are assigned, but one and the 
same grandson and heir, Joseph, the husband of Mary, and the 
reputed father of Jesus, who is called Christ. The simple and 
obvious explanation of this is, on the same principle as before, 
that Joseph was descended from Joseph, a younger son of Abiud 
(the Juda of Luke iii. 26), but that on the failure of the line of 
Abiud’s eldest son, Eleazar, Joseph’s grandfather, Matthan, 
became the heir; that Matthan had two sons, Jacob and Heli; 
that Jacob had no son, and consequently, that Joseph, the son 
of his younger brother, Heli, became heir to his uncle, and to 
the throne of David. Thus the simple principle that one evan- 
gelist exhibits that genealogy which contained the successive 
heirs to David’s and Solomon’s throne, while the other exhibits 
the paternal stem of him who was the heir, explains all the 
anomalies of the two pedigrees, their agreements as well as their 
discrepancies, and the circumstance of there being two at all. 
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It must be added, that not only does this theory explain all the 
phenomena, but that that portion of it which asserts that Luke 
gives Joseph’s paternal stem receives a most remarkable confir- 
mation from the names which compose that stem. For, if we 
begin with Nathan, we find that his son, Mattatha, and four 
others, of whom the last was grandfather of Joseph, had names 
which are merely modifications of Nathan (Matthat twice and 
Mattathias twice); or, if we begin with Joseph, we shall find no 
less than three of his name between him and Nathan; an evi- 
dence, of the most convincing kind, that Joseph was lineally 
descended from Nathan in the way St. Luke represents him to 
be (comp. Zech. xii. 12)’. [Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
‘Genealogy of Jesus Christ ’.] . 

Could anything be more simple, plain, or satisfactory? The — 
whole difficulty has arisen, from taking the word begat in the 
genealogy of Matthew always in its most strict and literal sense, 
and not in the sense in which it is evidently used by that Evan- 
gelist, as well as in the genealogies of the Old Testament. 
Attend to the Scriptural sense of the word, regard the usus 
loquendi of the Jewish genealogies, and the difficulty vanishes: 
the apparent contradiction between Matthew and Luke disap- 
pears; the darkness rolls away from the face of the inspired 
record, and the truth, in its completeness and in its harmony, 
shines forth. 

It is written, ‘Jechonias begat Salathiel’; but this, in the 
strict literal sense of the word begat, is not true. For, according 
to the express declaration of Scripture, Jechonias was childless, 
and should remain childless; so that no son of his, by procrea- 
tion, should ever occupy the throne of David. ‘The language 
means, therefore, not that Salathiel was the son of Jechonias, 
but only his next of kin, and legal heir to the throne, from 
which he had been forever excluded on account of his sins. 
Salathiel was, in fact, the son of Neri, and descendant of Nathan, 
[Luke], not the son of Zechonias, the dishonored, the dethroned, 
and the childless king. 

The case is still stronger in regard to the expression, ‘and 
Salathiel begat Zorobabel’, or Zerubbabel. For, in addition to 
this, Luke says, Zorobabel was ‘the son of Salathiel’. But, in 
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point of fact, neither expression is true, in the literal and strict 
sense of the terms. That is, Zerubbabel was not the son of 
Salathiel by birth, but the son of Pedaiah. (1 Chron. iii 19.) 
As Lord A. Hervey says: ‘ Zerubbabel [or Zorobabel] was the 
head of the tribe of Judah at the time of the return from the 
Babylonish captivity in the first year of Cyrus. His exact 
parentage is a little obscure, from his being always called the 
son of Shealtiel (Ezr. iii. 2,8; v. 2, &c.; Haggai i. 1, 12, 14, 
&c.), and appearing as such in the genealogies (Matt. i. 12; 
Luke iii. 27), whereas in 1 Chron. iii. 19, he is represented as 
the son of Pedaiah, Shealtiel or Salathiel’s brother, and conse- 
quently as Salathiel’s nephew. Probably the genealogy in 
1 Chron. exhibits his true parentage, and he succeeded his uncle 
as the head of the house of Judah —a supposition which tallies 
with the facts that Salathiel appears as the first-born, and that 
no children are assigned to him’. [Smith’s B. D. Zerubbabel. ] 

From these examples, and from others which might be 
adduced, it is certain, that Matthew’s expression, ‘ Z. begat S.’, 
very often means, in the language of Scripture, not that S. was 
descended from the loins of Z., but only that he was his next of 
kin,’and legal heir to the throne. It is certain, that Salathiel 
was not the son of the childless Zechonias, but of Neri, the 
descendant of Nathan. It is certain, also, that Zerubbabel was 
not the son of Salathiel by birth ; though he is called his son by 
Luke, and Matthew says he was begotten by Salathiel. This 
language, if viewed in the light of Scripture, only means that 
Zerubbabel was the son of Pedaiah, the brother of Salathiel. Jn 
fact, then, Zerubbabel was not the son, he was only the nephew, of 
Salathiel. But as nephew, or next of kin, he was called his son ; 
because he was legal heir to the throne of his uncle. 

In like manner, when it is said that ‘ Jacob begat Joseph’, we 
are not required to believe, if we pay respect to the usage of 
Scripture, that Joseph was the son of Jacob by birth, but only 
that he was his nephew, or next of kin, and as such legal heir to 
the throne of David. And such precisely were the facts of the 
case. 

Joseph was the nephew of Jacob. This is perfectly clear 
from a comparison of the two genealogies. Jacob and Heli were 
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brothers, both have the same father, Matthan or Matthat, as his 
name is written by Matthew and Luke. Joseph, the son of Heli, 
was the nephew, or next of kin, to Jacob, and consequently his 
suscessor as legal heir to the throne of David. For this reason, 
it is said, that ‘Jacob begat Joseph’; just as the same form of 
words is used in regard to Zechonias and Salathiel, or to Salathiel 
and Zerubbabel, in order to express the same relation. If this 
view of the subject is not perfectly clear and satisfactory to the 
mind of the reader, it is only because, as we believe, we have 
failed to do justice to the views advanced by Lord A. Hervey, 
or even to the clearness of our own convictions. Hence, if any 
mist of obscurity still rests upon his mind, in regard to the 
difficulty in question, let him continue to meditate upon the 
subject, and it will become as clear to him as it is to us, or as 
the noonday sun in a cloudless sky. 

Lord A. Hervey’s profoundly interesting article, in Smith’s 
B. D., on Zerubbabel, (who, by the way, is one of the most 
interesting characters in the Old Testament,) concludes with the 
following words, which are very much to our present purpose :— 
‘It only remains to notice Zerubbabel’s place in the genealogy of 
Christ. It has already been observed that in the genealogies 
Matt. i. 12, and Luke iii. 27, he is represented as son of Salathiel, 
though the book of Chronicles tells us he was the son of Pedaiah, 
and nephew of Salathiel. It is of more moment to remark that, 
while St. Matthew deduces his line from Jechonias and Solomon, 
St. Luke deduces it through Neri and Nathan. Here then we 
have the head of the nation, the Prince of Judah, the foremost 
man of his country, with a double genealogy, one representing 
him as descended from all the kings of Judah, the other as 
descended indeed from David, but through a long line of private 
and unknown persons. We find him, too, filling the position of 
Prince of Judah at a time when, as far as the history informs us, 
the royal family was utterly extinct. And though, if descended 
from the last king, he would have been his grandson, neither the 
history, nor the contemporary prophets, nor Josephus, nor the 
apocryphal books, give the least hint of his being a near relation 
of Jeconiah ; while, at the same time, the natural interpretation 
of Jer. xxii. 30, shows Jeconiah to have been childless. The 
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inference from all this is obvious. Zerubbabel was the “legal 
successor and heir of Jeconiah’s royal estate, the grandson of 
Neri, and the lineal descendant of Nathan the son of David’, 
Before we quit this branch of our subject, we have several 
reflections to offer, which seem to be worthy of serious attention, 
(1.) The legal claims of Joseph as heir to the throne of David, 
do not rest exclusively, or even principally, upon the two gene- 
alogies of Matthew and Luke. Independently of these, there 
are other evidences of his legal claim, which are sufficient to 
satisfy an impartial inquirer after truth. In regard to this 
point, Dr. Fairbairn says (p. 209) :—‘ In the annunciation of His 
birth to the Virgin, it is declared, that the throne of His father 
David should be given to Him — implying, that simply as born 
of her, he stood connected with the throne and family of David, 
During the course of his public ministry, he allowed Himself to 
be openly addressed as the son of David (Matt. ix. 27, xv. 22) 
—again implying both what He himself claimed and what was 
commonly believed respecting Him. On the day of Pentecost, 
St. Peter proclaimed to the assembled thousands, that God had 
raised Him up of the fruit of David’s loins, to sit upon his 
throne (Acts ii. 30); and in several passages St. Paul represents 
Him as having been the seed of David, according to the flesh 
(Rom. i. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 8; Acts xiii. 23). Finally, in the 
Apocalypse He is designated “ the root and offspring of David” 
(ch. xxii. 16). Most plain, therefore, it is, that neither our 
Lord himself, nor His immediate followers, made any secret of 
His strict and proper relationship to the house of David — itself 
a conclusive proof, that it had a solid ground to rest upon, and 
could challenge the fullest scrutiny. The very objections urged 
against Him may be cited as evidence; for, while they occa- 
sionally grazed the border of this important point, they never 
actually struck upon it, and so yielded a virtual testimony in its 
support. It was perfectly understood, that if He was the son of 
David, and the heir to his throne, he behooved to be born at 
Bethlehem (Matt. ii. 5; John vii. 42); but it never took the 
form of an allegation laid, or even of a suspicion uttered, against 
His connection by birth with the house of David. This is the 
more remarkable, as His residence from childhood in Galilee 
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gave His adversaries a prima facie ground to question it ; doubts 
could scarcely fail to be stirred in many minds on the subject ; 
and that these doubts did not find any audible utterance or 
assume a tangible form, can only be accounted for by the con- 
clusive evidence which existed of his royal parentage. . . . The 
fact, therefore, of our Lord’s real descent from David must be 
held as certain, whatever difficulties may hang around the two 
genealogical tables. The subject of inquiry in respect to them 
narrows itself to the point, how they can be made to appear 
consistent with the truth of things, and not in antagonism with 
each other’. This point we have already examined, and, by the 
aid of Lord A. Hervey, cleared of its greatest difficulty. The 
minor difficulties may be easily disposed of. 

(2.) The two genealogies were necessary. Each was essential 
to the completion and perfection of the other. For instance, 
when the line of kings through Solomon became extinct just 
after the childless Zechonias, the line of heirs would have 
appeared to terminate at that point, long before it reached 
Joseph, the reputed father of Christ. But at that point, the 
genealogy by Luke makes good the evidence, by showing how 
Salathiel, the son of Neri and descendant of Nathan, became, as 
next of kin to Zechonias, the lawful heir to the throne of Judah. 
Again, the list of David’s descendants, through Nathan, and a 
‘long line of private and unknown persons’, as recorded by 
Luke, furnished Zorobabel, the nephew of Salathiel, as his legal 
successor on the throne of Judah. Finally, when the line of 
heirs again failed, because Jacob had no sons, the genealogy by 
Luke showed that Joseph, the son of Heli, and the nephew of 
Jacob, became the legal heir to the throne of David. Thus did 
the genealogy in Luke, by dove-tailing into that recorded by 
Matthew, complete the chain of evidence by which the legal 
title of Christ to the throne of David was established. ‘God’, 
says the son of Sirach, ‘has made all things double, the one over 
against, the other, and has left nothing imperfect’. This He has 
certainly done, in regard to the two genealogies of Jesus Christ. 

(3.) It would have been a perfect anomaly if, in the Gospel of 
Matthew, whose leading object or theme it is, to set forth Christ 
as the Messiah, the King of the Jews, the genealogy had pre- 
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sented His descent, not from ‘David the king’, through the 


line of kings from Solomon downward, but through ‘the line of 
private individuals’ from Nathan to Joseph. On the other 
hand, it would have been equally anomalous, if in the Gospel of 
Luke, which was intended, not especially for the Jews, but for 
the whole human race, the genealogy had traced the descent of 
Christ, not through the natural stem of private persons, but 
through the line of Jewish kings. As it is, each genealogy is in 
keeping with the Gospel to which it belongs: the one ascending 
from Joseph, through the line of kings to ‘David the king’; 
while the other ascends through ‘a long line of private and un- 
known names’, (with the few exceptions of the kings it furnished 
to the royal line in Matthew,) up to Adam, the head of the 
human race. If the leading characteristic of each Gospel had 
been observed, the strange blunder of Julius Africanus would 
have been scarcely possible; and, even if committed, it must 
have been reversed long before the time of Grotius; and the 
problem of the two genealogies solved before the time of Lord 
Arthur Hervey. 
~*~ 
There is another objection growing out of the two genealogies 
of Christ, upon which great stress has been laid, but which is, as 
seems to us, far more puerile than prefound. It is said, that we 
have no genealogy of Mary, who is the only earthly parent of 
Jesus, and that therefore the evidence of his claim, as rightful 
heir to the throne of David, is not good. Lord A. Hervey 
disposes of this objection, in four lines of Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary. He says:—‘ Mary, the mother of Jesus, was in all 
probability the daughter of Jacob, and first cousin to Joseph her 
husband. So that in point of fact, though not in form, both 
genealogies are as much hers as her husband’s’. But this reply 
rests, not on known fact, but only on a probable supposition. 
This supposition may have been a fact, known to the Jews; and 
if so, it would account for the unquestionable phenomenon, that 
no Jew ever raised the objection, that the son of Mary was not 
legal heir to the throne of David. This objection, from which 
the malignity of the Jews abstained, (in consequence probably 
of known facts,) was reserved for the Greek infidel Porphyry, 
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who flourished in the third century. But we do not, as we shall 
see, need the supposition of Lord A. Hervey, however probable, 
in order to defend the two genealogies of Christ. 

Dr. Fairbairn says:—‘To our view, the silence regarding 
Mary in the genealogical tables, and the stress that is laid in the 
Gospels upon Joseph’s connexion with the house of David, 
certainly seems strange. It appears to imply, that the Davidic 
descent of Joseph somehow carried that of Christ along with it; 
for the genealogies are produced as evidence of that very point. 
In much the same way, Joseph, when meditating the repudiation 
of the Virgin, is addressed by the angel in terms that make 
special reference to his royal descent,—‘‘ Joseph, thou son of 
David ” (Matt. i. 20); and, again, when the reason is assigned 
for the journey to Bethlehem, which led to the birth of Jesus 
there, it was because, not Mary, but Joseph, was of the house 
and lineage of David (Luke ii. 4). How is this to be explained? 
Does the termination of Joseph’s genealogy really involve and 
carry along with it that of Mary’s and Christ’s? So Augustine 
perceived, and in a profound remark expressed, when com- 
menting on the designation of Joseph and Mary by St. Luke as 
the parents of Jesus. “Since, therefore”, says he, “the Evan- 
gelist himself relates, that Christ was born, not from intercourse 
with Joseph, but of Mary, as a virgin, whence should he call 
him (Joseph) his father — unless we rightly understand, both 
that he was the husband of Mary, without carnal intercourse, by 
the bond simply of the marriage-tie; and that he was on this 
account also Christ’s father, Christ being born of his wife, in a 
manner far more intimate than if He had been adopted from 
another family? And on this ground”, he adds, “even if any 
one should be able to prove that Mary had no blood-relationship 
to David, it was competent to hold Christ to be the son of David, 
for the very same reason that Joseph was entitled to be called 
His father”. This view, though not formally referred to Aug- 
gustine, has been taken up and ably expounded by Delitzch, in 
an article on the genealogies in Rudelbach’s Zeitschrift for 1850, 
p. 581, sq. He holds that, in consequence of the Divine revela- 
tion made to Joseph, and his entire acquiescence in the arrange- 
ments announced to him, Jesus was really the fruit of his 
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marriage, and, as such, his son. Joseph acknowledged and 
owned the child, not, indeed, as begotten of his body, but asa 
sacred gift, which God had most wonderfully granted to him 
through his wife. In all cases children are God’s gifts; but 
this child was so in the most peculiar sense, there being an 
exclusion of human agency, and the direct intervention of the 
Divine. Now, if Jesus was the son of Joseph, in his married 
relation, for the same reason also was he the son of David; for 
he was born to a descendant of the house of David — was con- 
ceived and born of a virgin, who, simply from her espousals to 
Joseph, was already introduced into the house of David, and, 
within that house, as Joseph’s spouse, brought forth her child, 
So the Evangelist Matthew contemplated the matter; for, ac- 
cording to the law and established convictions of Israel, all 
depended upon Joseph’s descent from David, not upon Mary’s; 
and, by virtue simply of his relation to Joseph, Jesus was born 
in the house of David, was therefore the child of a Davidie 
person, and so was justly held to have sprung out of the house 
of David’. 

This answer is sufficient. The only objection which can pos- 
sibly be made to it is, as it seems to us, that it is too much ani- 
mation expended on a cavil so puerile. In all cases, the soul of 
man, which is the man himself, is created by the agency of God, 
and not by the agency of his so-called progenitor. But if God, 
not only creates the soul, but also the tenement of flesh in which 
the soul dwells, shall this deprive the child of his rights in the 
eye of the law? In other words, shall the son of Joseph, not 
only by adoption, but by the gift of God, be deprived of his in- 
heritance? Because he was conceived by the Holy Ghost, shall 
he be disinherited by the law of the land, on the ground that his 
mortal body was not engendered by the agency of Joseph ? 
This question, it seems to us, needs no answer, other than that 
which it brings with itself. What an outrage on all law, human 
and divine, to assert that, for such a cause, the child Jesus was 
not the legal heir of Joseph, the espoused husband of Mary, and 
his only earthly father! The earthly tribunal, which should 
decide that Jesus was not the legal heir of Joseph, merely because 
He was conceived by the Holy Ghost, would, most assuredly, 
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render itself supremely ridiculous. We may, therefore, and we 
do, give such an objection to the idle winds, as infinitely more 
idle than themselves. Mary may have been the daughter of 
Jacob, and therefore the first cousin of her husband Joseph, so 
that his genealogy would have been also hers; but whether this 
supposition be true, or otherwise, still the child Jesus was, none 
the less, the heir of Joseph. To deny this right, and to cut Him 
off from his inheritance, not for any crime or fault, but merely + 
because He was ‘ conceived by the Holy Ghost’, would be, if we 
mistake not, the very height of human arrogance, stupidity, and 


folly. 


The minor objections, which have been urged against the two 
genealogies of Christ, we shall not discuss in the present article. 
We must refer the reader, who may wish to see them discussed, 
and completely disposed of, to Lord A. Hervey’s admirable work 
on the Genealogies of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

One more word, and this paper is at an end. Much had been 
written on the two genealogies of Christ: Dr. Mills’ Vindica- 
tion of the Genealcgies ; the note of Grotius on Luke iii. 23 ; the 
treatise of Gomarus, De Geneal. Christi ; Hottinger, Dissert. 
duce de Geneal. Christi ; G. G. Voss, De J. Chr. Geneal.; Yard- 
ley, on the Geneal. of J. Chr., &c. But yet, after all, it was 
reserved for Lord Arthur Hervey, to give a complete and satis- 
factory solution of the vexed problem of the two genealogies. It 
was the moral element of genius, namely, the all-enduring love 
of truth, and the habit of calm, cautious, conscientious, patient, 
and persevering investigation thence arising, which enabled him 
to achieve what had foiled the more lofty geniuses of a Julius 
Africanus, of a Jerome, and of an Augustine himself. And this 
is, after all, the great lesson his labors teach us. It is good to 
make a discovery ; it is far better to know how discoveries are 
made. Go, then, ye who would make discoveries, and, if possible, 
imitate the example of a Hervey. Forget self, and, in the pro- 
found humiliation of the soul, wait, and watch, and pray, and 
toil after truth, till its glad beams dawn upon thy vision. He 
who thus seeks truth, receiving only what is recommended by 
the light of evidence, and shunning, as the shadow of death, all 
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dark and doubtful speculations, will be most apt to find, as all 
experience proves, his labors crowned by the God of truth. The 
race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, but to the 
man who, animated and borne up by the eternal love of truth, 
slowly works his way amid the innumerable shadows of error 
and delusion flitting on all sides around him. It is thus, and 
not otherwise, that discoveries are made. Genius of the very 
highest order, but without the moral element of genius, has filled 
the world with hasty hypotheses, precipitate conclusions, or 
doubtful conjectures, and all the learned rubbish of the schools, 
by which the truth has been hid from human view, or buried 
in oblivion. But when genius, animated by the love of truth, 
as its one sanctifying moral element or soul, makes its appearance 
among men, then will the fashion of the world’s face be changed, 
Witness, for example, the life and labors of all patient and hard 
workers ; as Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and Newton. 

Even the history of Rome, written though it had been by so 
many men of genius, was scarcely more than half seen through 
the disfiguring mists and traditions of time, or the inventions 
and legends of too careless writers, until Niebuhr gave his 
truthful and patient mind to the work. Then it was that the 
history of Rome put on a new face; resulting in this case, as in 
that of the two genealogies of Christ, from the conscientious, 
truth-loving, and painstaking, labor of the thinker, by whom the 
mighty change was wrought. Niebuhr, in his Letter to a 
Student, thus describes and recommends the spirit by which he 
himself had been animated: ‘Above all things’, says he, ‘in 
every branch of literature and science, ought we to preserve our 
truth so pure, as utterly to shun all false show,—so as never to 
assert anything, however slight, for certain, of which we are not 
thoroughly convinced,—so as to take the utmost pains, when we 
are expressing a conjecture, to make the degree of our belief 
apparent. If we do not, where it is possible, ourselves point out 
defects which we perceive, and which others are not likely to 
discover,—if, when we lay down our pen, we cannot say, in the 
presence of God, I have written nothing knowingly, which, after a 
severe examination, I do not believe to be true; in nothing have I 
deceived my reader, either with regard to myself or others; NOR 
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HAVE I SET MY MOST ODIOUS ADVERSARY IN ANY OTHER LIGHT 

THAN I WOULD ANSWER FOR AT MY LAST HOUR,—IF WE CAN- 

NOT DO THIS, THEN LEARNING AND LITERATURE MAKE US 
UNPRINCIPLED AND DEPRAVED’. Verily, every teacher in 
every land under the sun, ought to make it his first business to 

impress these golden words on the minds and hearts of his pupils. 

Immediately after the words just queted, the great historian 

adds, ‘ Here I am conscious that I demand nothing from others, 
of which a higher spirit, reading my soul, could reproach me 
with ever having done the reverse’. In making this assertion 
of his own rectitude, Archdeacon Hare’ has said, ‘the most 
diligent and minute examination of his writings has taught me 
that he was thoroughly warranted’. If those who write about 
the things of God, were only as conscientious, painstaking, and 
truthful, as this man in writing about the things of Cesar, then 
would the kingdom of Christ itself soon put ona new face. 
But, alas! one’s very soul is sickened to reflect how much loose 
and hasty writing, and how little close and honest thinking, 
there is even among Christian writers! Among all the writers, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, who have handled the intricate 
problem of the two genealogies, there has been only one Hervey. 
Illustrious as were the names of Africanus, Jerome, and Augus- 
tine, they left the enigma as dark as they found it. And the 
Protestant theologians Osiander, Calovius, Spanheim, Lightfoot, 
Rosenmiiller, Paulus, Kuinoel, Lange, and Schaff, rendered it 
even darker and more difficult than they found it, by the false 
hypothesis that one Evangelist gave the genealogy of Joseph and 
the other of Mary,—a flat contradiction of the Word in order to 
explain the Word! Dean Alford, though master of all the 
learning on the subject, gives way to despair, and cries ‘impos- 
sible!’ while Professor Norton, in view of all that had been 
written, accounts for every difficulty by the one word ‘ interpola- 
tion’. Hervey alone, despite all. the failures of the past, solved 
the problem, and settled the question for all ages. He alone, by 
the power of close and continuous attention, by the habit of 
rigorous and concatenated thinking, evolved light out of darkness, 
and order out of chaos. He deserves the gratitude of mankind. 


1 One of the translators of Niebuhr’s History of Rome. 
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CoNCLUSION. 


It has been well said: ‘If no other proof were in existence of 
the total independence of the present Gospels of Matthew and Luke, 
their genealogies would furnish an undeniable one. Is it possible 
that either of these Evangelists could have set down his genea- 
logy with that of the other before him? Would no remark have 
been made on their many and (on such a supposition) unaccount- 
able variations?’ . 

But if, during .so many centuries, the apparent discrepancies 
of the two genealogies, have been urged to prove the spuriousness 
of the Gospels, what shall we now say of the perfect agreement 
of those very genealogies? Is it not a proof, clear and conclu- 
sive, that the two records are the work, not of human craft, 
cunning, or collusion, but of a superintending, divine wisdom? 

God is always like himself. He teaches in his Word not 
otherwise than in his work. It is, in both, as the wise man has 
said, ‘the glory of God to conceal a thing’. [Prov. xxv. 2]. 
Otherwise, if everything were made plain at first view, there 
would be no ground for the exercise of faith, or for the training, 
discipline, and improvement of our faculties. Hence, the wise 
man who has said, ‘it is the glory of God to conceal a thing’, 
has added, ‘ but it is the honor of kings to search out a matter’, 
Copernicus was ‘ the king’ of thinkers, who, by the patient toil 
of forty long years, searched out and exposed the error of nearly 
six thousand years’ standing, that the earth is the centre of the 
universe around which the sun, moon, and stars perform their 
daily revolutions. He demonstrated, on the confrary, that how- 
ever obviously false at first view, the sun is the centre of our 
system, around which the splendid retinue of planetary worlds 
and satellites eternally revolve. In like manner, Kepler was ‘ the 
king’ of thinkers, who, by the patient and almost incredible 
labors of more than twenty years’ search, reversed the opinion of 
mankind, that ‘the heavenly bodies revolve in perfect circles’, 
and showed that the planets, one and all, move in elliptic orbits. 
Finally, (though on a much less sublime scale,) Hervey was ‘ the 
king’ of thinkers, who, in spite of all appearances to the contrary, 
and all the perplexing speculations and theories of men, brought 
to light and established, for the benefit of all succeeding ages, the 
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perfect agreement and harmony between ‘ the two genealogies of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’. Such, and so great, is ‘the power of 
ke patient thought’,—the honest exercise, and the persevering use, 
‘ of all our faculties in the search after Truth. All men are in 































¥: pursuit of Truth, or at least believe themselves to be so; but, 

vw alas! how very few fulfil the conditions which are indispensably 

ite necessary to itsdiscovery! How very few, indeed, even seriously 
think of the conditions, without the rigid observance of which 

” they have no right or reason to hope for success! Hence it is, 

a that the shams and shadows of Truth are everywhere so eagerly 

a embraced, while the glorious reality is hid behind the hasty 

a. hypotheses and vague speculations of man. 
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” Art. 1V.—1. The Bell, its Origin, History, and Uses. By Rev. 

: Alfred Gatty, M.A. London: George Bell. 1848. 

" 2. Lectures on Church Building, with some Practical Remarks on 

y Bells and Clocks. By Edmund Beckett Denison, M. A. 

ae London: Bell & Daldy. 1856. 

ir 

y- ‘I call the living—I mourn the dead—I break the lightning’.—Words 
inscribed on the great bell of the Minster of Schaffhausen, and the motto 

ir of Schiller’s lay of the bell. 

~ In these latter days, the question of silencing church-bells in 

le cities is sometimes seriously discussed; and experience teaches 

of us that when existing institutions are supposed to be in the way 

, of modern progress, we begin with what is called reform, and 

f: end with abolition. So it is with bells: if the spirit of the age 

" should find it necessary to stifle the call to prayer in large cities, 

,, it would gradually extend its influence through the whole gamut 

it of bells, from the great sonorous cathedral bell, to the merry 
little tinkler that calls us to the cheerful morning meal. That 
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would indeed be a pity; for, on the poetic side, the music of the 
ages would be sadly incomplete without the solemn strain of 
bells, indissolubly connected in the mind with worship, with 
marriage, and with death, the three most fateful elements of 
human destiny. On the practical side, our rising, our meals, 
our domestic service, our visitors, our letters, our travels, in fact 
almost everything we do, is heralded by the sound of a bell, 
It plays so important a part in every-day life, and is so mingled 
with our hopes and fears, as to make the practical side of life 
touch the poetical again. Whose heart has not throbbed the 
quicker for the sudden ringing of a bell? How often it has 
been the harbinger of good news, how often the forerunner of 
bad ! 

If the day should ever come when all our bells are hushed,. 
when we have no better way of summoning a servant than by 
clapping the hands, what an Oriental torpidity will steal over our 
household affairs ! 

One of the pleasantest foot-prints—or shall we say hand-prints? 
on the sands of time, was suggested by a chime of bells. In one 
of the dormitories in the Irish College at Rome, there is a little 
square on the wall, left ever unpapered and unpainted, whatever 
repairs the rest of the room may undergo; for there, carelessly 
scrawled, is the first rough draft of Father Prout’s ‘ Bells of 
Shandon’. What arush of melody flooded the poet’s soul, as, 
lying ‘on his bed, memory brought back ‘ the sound so grand on 
the pleasant waters of the river Lea’, Then there is our own 
poet, Poe, who has set the very stars of heaven to the music of 
bells, and they shine on, keeping time in a sort of Runic rhyme - 
forever. 

It is not our purpose, however, to dally in the path of the 
poets, delightful as such dalliance must ever be; but now, while 
the first murmur of discontent with the bell is sounding in our 
ears, we would review its history, and give some facts concerning 
its origin and uses. 

The first mention we have of bells in connection with worship, 
or indeed in any connection, is found in the Old Testament. 
The twenty-eighth chapter of Exodus, with careful minuteness, 
gives the required details of the sacred vestments to be used in 
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divine service. Of the priest’s garment, already rich in blue 
and purple and scarlet, it is further written : 

‘A golden bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell and a pome- 

ranate, upon the hem of the robe round about. 

‘And it shall be upon Aaron, to minister: and his sound shall 
be heard when he goeth in unto the holy place before the Lord, and 
when he cometh out’. 

So, as far back as the time of Aaron, in the service of the 
Temple itself, we find the bell used in the most solemn offices of 
religion; and it was employed not only in the worship of the 
God of Israel: we read in profane history that the priests of 
Cybele at Athens used bells at their sacrifices, and in Egypt the 
feast of Osiris was announced by the ringing of bells. But the 
large bell as it is used now, to summon people to divine ser- 
vice, was not known to the ancients,and must be considered as 
of purely Christian origin. The Israelites convoked their reli- 
gious meetings by the blowing of a trumpet, and watchmen on 
the walls of the city proclaimed the approach of danger from the 
enemy. 

Bells have never been admitted into the Turkish empire to 
this day. Even Christians of the Greek Church, under Moslem 
sway, are forbidden their use. By way of compensation, it 
would seem, the Greek Church in Russia has more and larger 
bells than any communion in the world. Travellers tell us that 
in Moscow alone, before the great fire, there were no less than 
seventeen hundred and six large bells; in a ‘single tower there 
were thirty-seven. The Mahommedan call to prayer, as is well 
known, is made by muezzins, men stationed in the highest 
gallery on the exterior of the minaret. Byron, in a note to the 
Giaour, says, ‘ that on a still evening, when the muezzin has a 
fine voice, which is frequently the case, the effect is a 
beyond all the bells of Christendom’. 

For the derivation of the word bell, some writers incline to the 
opinion that it is from the Latin wend pelvis, a basin, or more 
properly a foot-pan, being compounded of pes (a foot) and lavo 
(to wash), and this, if correct, would at once determine its 
hollow shape. Other authorities give as its root the Saxon word 
bellan, to make a hollow noise, to bellow. 
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The hazy, uncertain annals of the past make it difficult to 
decide to whom belongs the honor of first introducing bells into 
churches. Like so many first honors, it has been disputed. It 
is sometimes asserted that they were first used by Paulinas, 
Bishop of Nola, a town in Campania ; hence the word Campanola, 
still retained in several languages. But the distinction is more 
generally accorded to Pope Sabianus, or at least referred to his 
time, the beginning of the seventh century; and at the end of 
the same century the Venerable Bede mentions their being in 
England. : 

It is probable that church architecture and the invention of 
turret bells were nearly coeval events. The early Christians, we 
know, worshipped, for the most part, silently, and in hiding 
places. But when Christianity had obtained a firm foothold in 
the world, and the bell began to summon people to their devo- 
tions, the flat roofs and straight lines of Grecian temples gave 
way to towers and belfries, and thus the bell may have per- 
formed an important part in the development of Christian 
architecture. 

Although it is our purpose to consider bells from an esthetic 
point of view, it will not be out of place to say a word concern- 
ing their manufacture. In the first place, it cannot be denied 
that bell-founding, as an art, is declining ; and this may be the 
beginning of the end, which seems looming up in the future, 
Mr. E. B. Denison, an English writer on church architecture, a 
bell-ringer from his youth, and superintendent for the Govern- 
ment of casting the largest bells in England, who has, moreover, 
given our subject very careful study, says: ‘ Although the art 
of bell-founding survived the Gothic arts for several centuries, it 
has of late sunk very low. I donot know of a good peal of eight 
bells, or even a single good bell of thirty ewt. that has been cast 
within the last thirty years; and the art of casting very large 
bells had perished long before that’. 

Bell-metal is an alloy of copper and tin, in no fixed propor- 
tion, but ranging from sixty-six to eighty per cent. copper, and 
the remainder tin. Other metals are sometimes combined 
with these, such as zinc, lead, and iron; but Mr. Denison con- 
demns the use of any but copper and tin. It was formerly 
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believed that many of the bells of Europe, famed for their sweet- 
ness of tone, had a large admixture of silver in their composi- 
tion. But this is now known to be a fable. Silver does not 
improve the sweetness of the sound, and, in any large propor- 
tion, would materially injure the quality of its tone. The cele- 
brated bell of the Kremlin, in Moscow, which has never been 
hung, and which is not used as a bell at all, but as a chapel, has 
a different ‘appearance from ordinary bells, being whiter and 
more silvery. This, probably, has given rise to the tradition 
that it is very largely composed, not only of silver, but of gold, 
contributed as votive offerings by the faithful. This tradition, 
however, must be taken on trust, for the great bell is so 
jealously guarded that all attempts to assay it have failed. 
Leaving gold and silver out of the question, the one hundred 
and ninety-eight tons that go to make up its enormous bulk are 
said to represent £66,000 of dead capital. As a bell, it must be 
considered a failure, for it has never struck a note; and as a 
chapel, one can imagine that it is scarcely more of a success; 
but it is the largest thing of the kind in the world, and, as such, 
looked upon by the Russians with superstitious reverence. This 
regard for great size seems to be characteristic of all nations not 
very highly cultivated. The Church has this truth in mind 
when she takes care to appoint as missionary bishops, men of 
imposing stature, as more likely to command respect from the 
heathen than brethren of Zaccheus-like proportions. Americans 
themselves are just beginning to get over the barbaric notion 
that immense size:is in itself a virtue. 

But to return from this digression to the business in hand: 
the tone of a bell is dependent upon its diameter, weight, and 
thickness ; but there seem to be no infallible rules in bell-found- 
ing by which it is determined, and there are far more failures 
than successes. Like everything connected with acoustics, one 
can, at least, only hope to approximate the desired result. The 
precise pitch of a bell cannot be attained in casting, and it is 
toned afterwards by such methods as altering the thickness where 
the hammer strikes, and by chipping away the edges to reduce 
the diameter. It is generally supposed that none but musical 
people are competent to judge of a bell ; but this is true only with 
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regard to the musical note, which is a conventional distinction, 
and may be changed. The most uneducated ear can detect the 
difference between a sweet tone and a harsh one, and these char- 
acteristics are unalterable. This is matter-of-fact prose, dealing 
with bells in the rough: now listen to this perfect poetry, from 


George Eliot, which by its magic touch transforms the bell into 
a thing of life: 


‘How will you know the pitch of that great bell, 
Too large for you to stir? Let but a flute 
Play neath the fine mixed metal; listen close 
Till the right note flows forth, a silvery rill; 
Then shall the huge bell tremble—then the mass 
With myriad waves concurrent shall respond 
In low, soft unison’ 


The great costliness of bell-metal has prompted many experi- 
ments with other metals, and even with glass, in order to find a 
less expensive substitute ; but without success. Great expecta- 
tions were raised in regard to steel bells, which, during the last 
few years, have been largely manufactured in Sheffield, England, 
and specimens of which were sent to the last Paris Exposition. 
But they proved not comparable to those of bell-metal, though 
they possess the advantage of greater strength, at less weight and 
cost, and can be heard at long distances. They are said to be 
admirably adapted for fog-bells, and for the use of factories, 
schools, and depots. 

There are bells of great size in China, but they are badly 
shaped, and so harsh in tone that ringing is more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. We give bélow the weight of 
some of the largest bells in Christendom : 


< Tons. cwts. qrs. lbs. 
The great bell at Moscow, the largest in the world, - 198 2 1 
Bell in the tower of St. Ivans, Moscow, - - - 57 1 1 
Great Peter at York, the largest in England, - - 10 15 

Vienna, - - - 19 15 

Great Tom at Oxford, - - - - - - “s + ww 3 64 
St. Paul’s, London, - - - - . - - 5 2s By 3 
Paris Cathedral, - - - - - - - - 

Erfurt, Germany, - - . : - - - 13 15 


The bell at Erfurt is said to be of the finest bell-metal extant. 
The great bell of St. Paul’s, London, is of very fine tone, in the 
musical note A, concert pitch. It was originally cast in the reign 
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of Edward I., and called ‘ Edward of Westminster’, from the fact 
of its being hung in the gate of Westminster Hall, to notify the 


judges of the hour. In 1699, William III. presented it to St. 


Paul’s Cathedral. It has been twice recast since then, with 
additional metal. .The hour is struck every day, by means of a 
large hammer, which is drawn up by a wire in the clock, and 
falls on the outside brim of the bell by its own weight. But the 
clapper, which weighs one hundred and ninety-eight pounds, is 
only used to announce the death of one of the Royal Family, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, and the Lord Mayor. The largest bell in modern 
times was cast in England, for 2 Roman Catholic church in 
Montreal, its weight being thirteen and a half tons. 

There are no very large bells in the United States; the only 
one of general interest is that now at Philadelphia, which first 
proclaimed liberty to the American people, on the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

One of the most remarkable facts connected with the history of 
bells, is their receiving all the rites of Christian baptism.. This 
can scarcely be for the remission of sins, for, as Mr. Southey 
remarks, ‘ the original sin of a bell would be a flaw in the metal, 
or a defect in tone, neither of which the priests undertake to 
remove’. With regard to the belief that they act as a preservative 
against lightning, the investigations of science go to prove that 
bell-ringing during a thunderstorm is a most dangerous employ- 
ment to the ringer. The following incident is related in the 
Teatro Oritico: “On Good Friday there arose a violent tempest 
on a part of the coast of Brittany. Twenty-four churches were 
struck by lightning ; and what is very remarkable, the lightning 
fell only on the churches in which the bells were ringing, with- 
out touching many others in the neighborhood in which the 
custom of not ringing on Good Friday was observed’. 

No music has ever exerted greater power over the mind and 
imagination than that of bells. The first Napoleon was 
peculiarly sensitive to their influence. Bourrienne relates the 
following anecdote: ‘ When we were at Malmaison, and while 
walking in the avenue leading to Ruel, how often has the 
booming of the village-bell broken off the most interesting con- 
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versations! He stopped, lest the moving of our feet might 
cause the loss of # tone in the sound which charmed him. The 
influence was indeed so powerful, that his voice trembled with 
emotion while he said, “That recalls to me the first years [ 
passed at Brienne ”.’ 

One who remembered Nelson’s splendid career, wrote: ‘I 
was in my venerable native town of Chester, ill in bed, and 
knew not of Trafalgar. Suddenly there arose a joyous and 
deafening peal from the eleven churches ; then came a dead stop, 
and one deep toll from the Cathedral sounded solemnly over the 
old city. Then there burst forth the joyous peal again; then 
came the pause, and knell for “ England’s darling hero”. These 
contrasts of sound were alternately produced, with an effect that 
was beyond expression striking and overpowering ’. 

Time would not permit an enumeration of instances like these, 
scattered all along the path of history. 

The English maintain that theirs is by far the best mode of 
ringing chimes, or musical changes: a manly art, so truly 
national as to have obtained for England the name of ‘ the ringing 
isle’, Chimes are said to have originated in the Netherlands ; 
but they have been held in high favor in England, ever since 
their introduction into that country. The first, a peal of five bells, 
were sent to King’s College, Cambridge, by Pope Calixtus III. 
in 1456. The English method of ringing chimes differs essen- 
tially from that of other nations. On the Continent, they are 
run by means of a barrel, like a hand-organ, or by clock-work. 
In the Netherlands, carillons are played like a pianoforte, the 
keys being attached by bands to the bells; but in England, the 
good old fashion of bell-pulling, a healthful as well as manly 
exercise, still continues. 

‘Who'll toll the bell ? 


I said the Bull, 
Because I can pull’— 


and John Bull can still pull, and goes on pulling, not only 
funeral bells, but merry chimes and musical changes. Here is a 
splendid account from an eye and ear-witness: ‘ Eight stout 
young men, stripped of coats and waistcoats, are standing in a 
circle, ready for a merry peal. What a neat and nervous effort 
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is that by which each straight stripling in his place handles his 
bell like a well-accustomed plaything, and shows by a stroke or 
two that he is master of his bell! The ropes hang through holes 
in the bell-chamber ceiling ; and when touched by the ringer’s 
practised hand, the brazen monsters groan in their airy loft 
above, as they begin to swing on their gudgeons. It is like the 
first grow] of a lion when the keeper stirs him in his den—but 
there is no use resisting. One moment more and the ringer has 
dropped his bell one half pull, and set her the next half; all 
eight are fairly raised—hand, ear, eye, and heart of every ringer 
intensely strained, and engaged in his work, yet cool withal, no 
flurry or disorder appearing—and through the whole tower there 
begins to ring a glorious din’. 

It must not be supposed that this change-ringing is an easy 
thing to do; on the contrary, it is a complicated art, requiring 
strength, practice, and precision. The very terms are bewildering 
toa novice. Among them are hunting, dodging, snapping, and 
place-making—plain bobs, bob triples, bob majors, double bob 
majors, and grandsire bob cators. 

A perfect peal consists of eight bells, or an octave, though they 
have frequently more, and sometimes less than this number. 

Three bells can ring six changes : 


1 2 8 
, a @ 
2 1 8 
$s 8 3 
ss 3 
3 2 1 


Four bells can ring four times as many as three — twenty- 
four ; five bells, five times as many as four — one hundred and 
twenty —and so on; and it has been calculated that it would 
take ninety-one years to ring all the changes on twelve bells. 

And now our pleasant task draws to a close. It is not that 
we have exhausted a subject which well repays investigation, for 
we have only touched lightly on its more salient points, with the 
hope of creating an interest in the preservation of church-bells. 
It is true they have sometimes been made the signal for most 
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bloody and unchristian deeds, but, for the most part, they have 
been, and are, sweet reminders of the best feelings of our common 
humanity. It has been objected, that in these days most people 
have time-pieces of their own, and that the need for bells is at 
an end. But what a man’s clock or watch is for himself, the 
church-bell is for all. By awakening the same sentiment in 
many hearts at once, they help to bind men together, and to 
remind us of what we are so apt to forget — that we are brethren, 
and that God is not only the father of each, but ‘Our Father’, 

We began with the poets, and we cannot end without recalling 
an exquisite conceit of Shelley’s, that lingers in the mind like a 
melody. The Spring, with its sweet odors and blossoms, never 
comes round that we are not conscious of the feeling, half music, 
half aroma, suggested by the lines — 


‘And the hyacinth purple and white and blue, 
Which flings from its bells a sweet peal anew, 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It is felt like an odor within the sense’. 





Art. V.—President Edwards’ Inquiry into the Freedom of the 

Will. 

[Our work on the Will has long been out of print. Hence, 
although it has often been called for, it could not be procured. 
We have, therefore, concluded to reprint it in our Review ; that 
a work which cost us so much time and thought may not be lost, 
or forgotten. The notices of this work by the press, when it 
first made its appearance, were unspeakably more flattering than 
we had anticipated. This first instalment of the work contains 
the Introduction and the first three Sections: the remainder 
will follow in due order, and will make six articles of about 
thirty pages.—A. T. B.] 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


I entered upon an examination of the ‘ Inquiry’ of President 
Edwards, not with a view to find any fallacy therein, but simply 
with a desire to ascertain the truth for myself. If I have come 
to the conclusion, that the whole scheme of moral necessity which 
Edwards has labored to establish, is founded in error and delu- 
sion; this has not been because I came to the examination of his 
work with any preconceived opinion. In coming to this conclu- 
sion I have disputed every inch of the ground with myself, as 
firmly and as resolutely as I could have done with an adversary. 
The result has been, that the views which I now entertain, in 
regard to the philosophy of the will, are widely different from 
those usually held by the opponents of moral necessity, as well 
as from those which are maintained by its advocates. 

The formation of these views, whether they be correct or not, 
has been no light task. Long have I struggled under the 
stupendous difficulties of the subject. Long has darkness, a 
deep and perplexing darkness, seemed to rest upon it. Faint 
glimmerings of light have alternately appeared and disappeared. 
Some of these have returned at intervals, whilst others have 
vanished forever. Some have returned, and become less waver- 
ing, and led on the mind to other regions of mingled obscurity 
and light. Gladly and joyfully have I followed. By patient 
thought, and sustained attention, these faint glimmerings have, 
in more instances than one, been made to open out in what has 
appeared to be the clear and steady light of truth. If these are 
not mere fond illusions, the true intellectual system of the world 
is far different from that which has been constructed by the logic 
of President Edwards. 

If his system be false, why, it may be asked, has the Inquiry 
so often appeared to be unanswerable? Why has it been sup- 
posed, even by some of the advocates of free agency, that logic 
is in favor of his system, while consciousness only is in favor of 
ours? One reason of this opinion is, that it has been taken for 
granted, that either the scheme of President Edwards or that of 
his opponents must be true ; and hence, his system has appeared 
to stand upon immovable ground, in so far as logic is concerned, 
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only because he has, with such irresistible power and skill, de- 
molished and trampled into ruins that of his adversaries, 
Reason has been supposed to be on his side, because he has so 
clearly shown that it is not on the side of his opponents. But 
the scheme of the motive-determining power, does not necessarily 
arise out of the ruins of the self-determining power; it is only 
to the imagination that it appears to do so. Because the one 
system is false, it does not follow that the other is true. 
¢ There is another and still more powerful reason for the idea 
in question. The advocates of free agency have granted too 
much. The great foundation principles of the scheme of moral 
necessity have been incautiously admitted by its adversaries, 
These principles have appeared so obvious at first view, that 
their correctness has not been doubted; and hence they have 
been assumed by the one side and conceded by the other. Yet, 
if I am not greatly mistaken, they have been derived, not from 
the true oracles of nature, but from what Bacon quaintly calls 
the ‘ idols of the tribe’. If this be the case, as I think it will 
hereafter appear to be; then, in order to secure a complete 
triumph over the scheme of moral necessity, even on the arena 
of logic, we must not only know how to reason, but also how to 
doubt. 

I fully concur with the younger Edwards, that ‘Clarke, John- 
son, Price and Reid have granted too much’; and while I try to 
show this, I shall also endeavor to show that President Edwards 
has assumed tvo much, not for the good of the cause in which he 
is engaged, but for the attainment of truth. 

If his system had not been founded upon certain natural illu- 
sions, by which the true secrets of nature are concealed from our 
view, it could never have been the boast of its admirers, ‘ that a 
reluctant world has been constrained to bow in homage to its 
truth’. If we would try the strength of this system then, we 
must bend a searching and scrutinizing eye upon the premises 
and assumptions upon which it is based; we must put aside 
every preconceived notion, even the most plausible and com- 
monly received opinions, and lay our minds open to the steady 
and unbiassed contemplation of nature, just as it has been created 
by the Almighty Architect; we must view the intellectual 
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system of the world, not as it is seen through our hasty and care- 
less conceptions, but as it is revealed to us in the light of con- 
sciousness and severe meditation. This will be no light task, I 
am aware; but whosoever would seek the truth on such a sub- 
ject, must not expect to find it by light and trifling efforts; he 
must go after it in all the loving energy of his soul. Let this 
course be pursued, honestly and perseveringly pursued, and I am 
persuaded, that a system of truth will be revealed to the mind, 
to which it will not be constrained to render ‘a reluctant 
homage’, but which, by harmonizing the deductions of logic 
with the dictates of nature, will secure to itself the most pleasing 
and delightful homage of which the human mind is susceptible. 

Those false conceptions which are common to the human 
mind, those ‘ idols of the tribe’, of which Bacon speaks, have 
been, as it is well known, the sources of some of the most obsti- 
nate errors, both in science and in religion, that have ever in- 
fested the world. And it is evident, that while the assumptions 
from which any system, however false, legitimately results, are 
conceded, it will stand, like a wall of adamant, against the most 
powerful artillery of logic. It will remain triumphant in spite 
of all opposition. It may be contrary to our natural convic- 
tions, and consequently liable to our suspicions ; but it cannot 
be refuted by argument. Its advocates may reason correctly, 
and its adversaries may appeal to opposite truths; but neither 
can ever arrive at the truth, and the whole truth. This has ap- 
peared to me to be the case, with respect to the long controverted- 
question of liberty and necessity. ; 

The above causes, conspiring with some instances of false 
logic, which have been overlooked amid so much that is really 
conclusive, and also with a number of unsound, yet plausible, 
devices to reconcile the scheme of moral necessity with the reality 
of virtue and free-agency, have, in the minds of many, rendered 
the work of President Edwards both an acceptable and an un- 
answerable production. Such, at least, is the conclusion to 
which I have been constrained to come; but whether this con- 
clusion be correct or not, it is not for me to determine. Time 
alone can show, whether the foundation of his system, like that 
of truth, is immutable, or whether, like many which have been 
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laid by the master-spirits of other ages, it is destined to pass 
away, though not to be forgotten. 

In the above enumeration of causes I have not alluded to 
those of a theological nature ; because they have been but partial 
in their operation. And besides, I have not wished to refer to 
this subject at all, except in so far as is necessary to indicate 
wherein I conceive the errors of the Inquiry to consist, and 
thereby to point out the course which I intend to pursue in the 
following discussion. 


SECTION I. 
OF THE POINT IN CONTROVERSY. 


It is worse than a waste of time, it is a grievous offence 
against the cause of truth, to undertake to refute an author 
without having taken pains to understand exactly what he 
teaches. In every discussion, the first thing to be settled is the 
point in dispute; and if this be omitted, the controversy must 
needs degenerate into a mere idle logomachy. It seldom happens 
that anything affords so much satisfaction, or throws so much 
light on a controversy, as to have the point at issue clearly made 
up, and constantly borne in mind. 

What, then, is the precise doctrine of the Inquiry which I 
intend to oppose? The ‘great question is, says Edwards, what 
determines the will. It is taken for granted, on all sides, that 
the will is determined ; and the only point is, or rather has been, 
as to what determines it. It is determined by the strongest 
motive, says one; it is not determined by the strongest motive, 
says another. But although the issue is thus made up in general 
terms, it is very far from being settled with any tolerable degree 
of clearness and precision; ample room is still left for all that 
loose and declamatory kind of warfare in which so many con- 
troversialists delight to indulge. 

The question still remains to be settled, what is meant by 
determining the will? In regard to this point, the necessitarian 
does not seem to have a very clear and definite idea. ‘The 
object of our Inquiry’, says President Day, ‘is not to learn 
whether the mind acts at all. This no one can doubt. Nor is 
it to determine why we will at all. The very nature of the faculty 
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of the will implies that we put forth volitions. But the real 
point of inquiry is, why we will one way rather than another ; 
why we choose one thing rather than its opposite’, p. 42. One 
would suppose from this statement, that we have nothing to do 
with the question, why we put forth volitions, but exclusively with 
the question, why we will one way rather than another. Here 
the author’s meaning seems to be plain, and we may imagine 
that we know exactly where to find him; but, in the very next 
sentence, he declares that the object of our inquiry is, ‘ what is it 
that determines not only that there shall be volitions, but what 
they shall be?’ p. 42. In one breath we are told, that we have 
nothing to do with the question, why our volitions are put forth 
or come into existence; these are admitted to be implied in the 
‘very nature of the faculty of the will’; but, in the very next, 
we are informed that we have to inquire into this point also. 
One moment, only one of these points is in dispute, and the next, 
both are put in controversy. Surely, this does not indicate any 
very clear and definite idea, on the part of President Day, as to 
the point at issue. 

The notion of President Edwards, on this subject, appears to 
be equally unsteady and vacillating. ‘Thus’, says he, ‘by 
determining the will, if the phrase be used with any meaning, 
must be intended, causing that the act of the will should be thus, 
and not otherwise; and the will is said to be determined, when, 
in consequence of some action, or influence, its choice is directed 
to, and fixed upon a particular object. As when we speak of 
the determination of motion, we mean causing the motion of the 
body to be in such a direction, rather than another’, p. 18. 

Now, are we to understand from this, that the determination 
of the will can only refer to the question, why it is directed to 
and fixed upon a particular object, and not to the question, how 
it comes to put forth a volition at all? One would certainly 
suppose so; and that, according to Edwards, we have nothing to 
do with the question, ‘ How a spirit comes to act’, but with the 
question, ‘ why its action has such and such a particular direction 
and determination’. But this supposition would be very far 
from the truth. For he informs us, that ‘the question is not so 
much, How a spirit endowed with activity comes to act, as why 
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it exerts such an act, and not another ; or why it acts with such 
a particular determination?’ This clearly implies, that although 
the question, ‘How a spirit comes to act’, is not chiefly concerned 
in the present controversy ; yet it is partly concerned in it. This 
question is concerned in it, though not so much as the other 
question, why the act of the mind is as it is, rather than other- 
wise. 
This is not all. When Edwards attacks the doctrine of his 
adversaries, in regard to the determining of the will, he never 
seems to dream of the idea, which, according to himself, if the 
phrase mean anything, must be attached to it. He treats it asa 
settled point, that by determining the will must be intended, not 
causing volition to be one way rather than another, but causing 
it to come into existence. He could take this expression to mean 
the one thing or the other, just as it suited his purpose. 

Are these two questions really distinct? Can there be one 
cause of volition, and another cause of its particular direction? 
I answer, there cannot. No such distinction can be shown to 
exist by a reference to the cause of motion. Force is the cause 
of motion. One force may put a body in motion; and, after- 
wards, another force may change the direction of its motion. 
Upon a superficial observation, this may seem to illustrate the 
distinction in question ; but, upon more mature reflection, it will 
not appear to do so. For the force which sets a body in motion 
necessarily causes it to move in one particular direction, and not 
another ; because it is impossible for a body to move without 
moving in a particular direction. After one force has put a body 
in motion, another force, it is true, may change its direction ; but 
in such a case, it is not correct to say,that one force caused its 
motion and another the direction of that motion. For, in reality, 
both the motion of the body and its direction, result from the 
joint action of the two forces; or, in other words, each force 
contributes to the motion, and each to its direction. Both the 
motion and its direction are caused by what is technically called, 
in mechanical philosophy, the ‘ resultant’ of the two forces; and 
the case is really not different, so far as the distinction in question 
is concerned, from the case of motion produced by the action of 
a single force. The absurdity of this distinction consists, in 
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supposing that a body may be put in motion without moving in 
a particular direction, and that something else beside the cause 
of its motion, is necessary to account for the direction of that 
motion. The illustration, therefore, drawn from the phenomena 
of motion, fails to answer the purpose for which President 
Edwards has produced it. 

The same absurdity is involved in the supposition, that one 
thing may causé volition to exist, and another may cause it to be 
directed to and fixed upon a particular object. No man can 
conceive of a choice as existing, which has not some particular 
object. It is of the very nature and essence of a choice to have 
some particular direction and determination. If a choice exists 
at all, it must be a choice of some particular thing. Hence, 
whatever causes a volition to exist, must cause it to have a 
particular direction and determination. Let any one show a 
choice, which is not the preference of one thing rather than 
another, and then we may admit that there is some reason for 
the distinction in question; but until then, we must be permitted 
to regard it as having no foundation in the nature of things, If 
it were necessary, this matter might be fully and unanswerably 
illustrated ; but a bare statement of it is sufficient to render it 
perfectly clear. 

We shall hereafter see, that the reason why President Edwards 


. supposed that there is some foundation for such a distinction is, 


that he did not sufficiently distinguish between the cause of a 
thing and its condition. Although we may suppose that the 
‘activity of the soul’ is the cause of its acting; yet motive may 
be the indispensable condition of its acting; and, in this sense, 
may be the reason why a volition is one way rather than another. 
But it is denied that there can be two causes in the case; one to 
produce volition, and another to determine its object. We have 
seen that such a supposition is absurd; and we shall hereafter 
see, that Edwards was led to make it, by confounding the con- 
dition with the cause of volition. 

After all, it may be said, that Edwards himself did not really 
consider these two things as distinct, but only as different aspects 
of the same thing. If so, it will follow, that when he undertook 
to establish his own scheme, he represented motive as the cause 
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of volition ; and yet when he was reminded, that the activity of 
the nature of the soul is the cause of its actions, he replied, that 
although this may be very true, yet this activity of nature is not 
the ‘cause why its acts are thus and thus limited, directed and 
determined’. He replied that the question is not so much, ‘How 
a spirit comes to act’, as why it acts thus, and not otherwise, 
That is to say, it will follow, that he chose to build up his 
scheme under one aspect of it, and to defend it under another 
aspect thereof; that as the architect of his system, he chose to 
assume and occupy the position, that motive is the cause of 
volition itself; yet as the defender of it, he sometimes preferred 
to present this same position under the far milder aspect, that 
although ‘the activity of spirit may be the cause why it acts’, 
yet motive is the cause why its acts are thus and thus limited, 
&c. In other words, it will follow, that his doctrine possesses 
two faces; and that with the one it looks sternly on the scheme 
of necessity, whilst, with the other, it seems to smile on its 
adversaries. 

The truth is, the great question which President Edwards 
discusses throughout the Inquiry, as we shall see, is ‘How a 
spirit comes to act’; and the other question, ‘ why its action is 
thus and thus limited’, &c., which, on occasion, swells out into 
such immense importance, as to seem to cover the whole field of 
vision, generally shrinks down into comparative insignificance. 
As a general thing, he goes along in the even tenor of his way, 
to prove that no event can begin to be without a cause of its 
existence; and, in particular, that no volition can come into 
existence without being caused to do so by motive; and it is only 
when it is urged upon him, that ‘a spirit endowed with activity ’ 
may give rise to its own acts, that he takes a sudden turn and 
reminds us, that the question is not so much ‘ how a spirit comes 
to act?’ as ‘ why its acts are thus and thus limited?’ 

From the supposition made by Edwards, that ‘if activity of 
nature be the cause why a spirit acts’, it has been concluded 
that he regarded the soul of man as the efficient cause of its 
volitions, and motive as merely the occasion on which they are 
put forth or exerted. But surely, those who have so understood 
the Inquiry, have done so very unadvisedly, and have but little 
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reason to complain, as they are prone to do, that his opponents 
do not understand him. If Edwards makes mind the efficient 
cause of volition, what becomes of. his famous argument against 
the self-determining power, by which he reduces it to the ab- . 
surdity of an infinite series of volitions? ‘If the mind causes 
its volition’, says he, ‘it can do so only by a preceding volition ; 
and so on ad infinitum’. Is not all this true, on the supposition 
that the mind is the efficient cause of volition? And if so, how 
can any reader of Edwards, who does not wish’to make either 
his author or himself appear ridiculous, seriously contend that 
he holds mind to be the efficient, or producing cause of volition ? 
There be pretended followers and blind admirers of President 
Edwards, who, knowing but little of his work themselves, are 
ever ready to defend him, whensoever attacked, even by those 
who have devoted years to the study of the Inquiry, by most 
ignorantly and flippantly declaring that they do not understand 
him. These pseudo-disciples will not listen to the charge, that 
Edwards makes the strongest motive the producing cause of 
volition ; but whether this charge be true or not, we shall see in 
the following section. 


SECTION II. 
OF EDWARDS’ USE OF THE TERM CAUSE. 

We have already seen that Edwards must be understood as 
holding motive to be the cause of volition; but still we cannot 
make up the issue with him, until we have ascertained in what 
sense he employs the term cause. It has been contended, by 
high authority, that he did not regard motive as the efficient, or 
producing cause of volition, but only as the occasion or condition 
on which volition is produced. Hence, it becomes necessary to 
examine this point, and to settle the meaning of the author, in 
order that I may not be supposed to misrepresent him, and to 
dispute with him only about words. 

The above notion is based on the following passage : 

‘I would explain’, says President Edwards, ‘how I would 
be understood when I use the word cause in this discourse; 
since, for want of a better word, I shall hawe occasion to use it 
in a sense which is more extensive, than that in which it is 
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sometimes used. ‘The word is often used in so restrained a senge 
as to signify only that which has a positive efficiency or influence 
to produce a thing, or bring it to pass. But there are many 
things which have no such positive productive influence ; which 
yet are causes in this respect, that they have truly the nature of 
a reason why some things are, rather than others; or why they 
are thus rather than otherwise’. . . . ‘I sometimes use the word 
Cause, in this Inquiry, to signify any antecedent, either natural 
or moral, . . upon which an event so depends, that it is the 
ground or reason, either in whole or in part, why it is, rather 
than not; or why it is as it is, rather than otherwise; or, in 
other words, any antecedent with which a consequent event is so 
connected, that it truly belongs to the reason why the proposi- 
tion which affirms that event, is true; whether it has any posi- 
tive influence, or not, And, agreeably to this, I sometimes use 
the term effect for the consequence of another thing, which is 
perhaps rather an occasion than cause, most properly speaking’. 
And he tells us, that ‘I am the more careful thus to explain my 
meaning, that I may cut off occasion, from any that might seek 
occasion to cavil and object against some things which I may say 
concerning the dependence of all things which come to pass, on 
some cause, and their connection with their cause’, p. 50-1. 
This is the portion of the Inquiry on which the younger 
Edwards founds his conclusion, that his father did not regard 
motive as the efficient cause of volition, but only as the occasion, 
or condition, or antecedent of volition. He finds this language 
in the Essays of Dr. West:—‘ We cannot agree with Mr. 
Edwards in his assertion, that motive is the cause of volition’; 
and he replies, ‘Mr. Edwards has very particularly informed us 
in what sense he uses the term cause’; and, in proof of this, he 
proceeds to quote a portion of the above extracts from the 
Inquiry. Having done this, he triumphantly demands, ‘ Now, 
does Dr. West deny, that motive is an antecedent, on which voli- 
tion, either in whole or in part, depends? or that it is a ground 
or reason, either in whole or in part, either by positive influence 
or not, why it is rather than not? Surely, he cannot with con- 
sistency deny this, since he says, ‘‘ By motive we understand the 
occasion, end or design, which an agent has in view when he 
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acts”. So that, however desirous Dr. West may be to be 
’ thought to differ, in this point, from President Edwards, it 
appears that he most exactly agrees with him’, p. 65. 

Now, if Edwards really believed that motive is merely the 
occasion on which the mind acts, agreeing herein most perfectly 
with Dr. West, why did he not say so? Why adhere to the 
term cause, which can only obscure such an idea, instead of 
adopting the word occasion, or condition, or antecedent, which 
would have clearly expressed it? Surely, if Edwards main- 
tained the doctrine ascribed to him, he has been most unfortu- 
nate in his manner of setting it forth; it is a great pity he did 
not give it a more conspicuous place in his system. It is to be 
regretted, that he has not once told us that such was his doctrine, 
in order that we might see for ourselves his agreement with Dr. 
West in this respect, instead of leaving it to the initiated few to 
enlighten us on this subject. 

He has, we are told, ‘ very particularly informed us in what 
sense he uses the word cause’, p. 64. Now is thisso? Has he 
informed us that by cause he means occasion? He has done no 
such thing, and his language admits of no such construction. 
He merely tells us, that he sometimes uses the term cause to sig- 
nify an occasion only ; but when and where he so employs it, he 
has not explained at all. He has not once said, that when he 
applies it to motive he uses it in the sense of an occasion, or 
antecedent ; and, if he had said so, it would not have been true. 
The truth is, that he has used the word in question with no little 
vagueness and indistinctness of meaning; for he sometimes 
employs it to signify merely an occasion, which exerts no posi- 
tive influence, and sometimes to signify a producing cause. 
This is the manner in which he uses it, when he applies it to 
motive. In his definition of motive, as the younger Edwards 
truly says, he includes ‘ every cause or occasion of volition’; 
everything which has a ‘tendency to volition’; &c., p. 104. 
Thus, according to the younger Edwards himself, the elder 
Edwards has, in his definition of motive, included every 
conceivable cause of volition; and yet, when Dr. West objects 
that he makes motive the producing cause of volition, the 
very same writer replies that he has done no such thing: 
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that he has ‘very particularly explained in what sense he 
uses the word cause’ when applied to motive, and that he 
means ‘ by cause, no other than occasion, reason, or previous 
circumstance necessary for volition ; and that in this Dr. West 
entirely agrees with him’, p.65. If we may believe the younger 
Edwards, then, when the author of the Inquiry says, that motive 
is the cause of volition, he means that it is no other than the 
occasion or previous circumstance necessary to volition, and not 
that it is the cause thereof in the proper sense of the word ; and 
yet that it is the cause thereof in every conceivable sense of the 
word! Now, he agrees with Dr. West himself; and again, he 
teaches precisely the opposite doctrine! Let those who so fondly 
imagine that they are the only men who understand the Inquiry, 
and that the most elaborate replies to it may be sufficiently re- 
futed by raising the cry of ‘ misconstruction ’; let them, I say, 
take some little pains to understand the work for themselves, 
instead of merely giving echo to the blunders of the younger 

Edwards. 

‘ President Edwards says, that the term cause is often used in 
so restrained a sense as to signify that which has ‘a positive effi- 
ciency or influence to produce a thing, or bring it to pass’. It is 
in this restrained sense that I use the word, when I say that 
President Edwards regarded motive as the cause of volition; 
and it is in this sense that I intend to make the charge good. I 
intend to show that he regarded motive, not merely as the 
occasion or condition of volition, but as that which pro- 
duces it. This position, as we have seen, has been denied by 
high authority ; and therefore it becomes necessary to establish 
it, in order that I may not be charged with disputing only about 
words ; and that although I may be exceedingly ‘desirous of 
being thought to differ with President Edwards’ on this subject, 
yet I do ‘ most exactly agree with him’. 

To begin then ;—if motive is merely the condition on which 
the mind acts, and exerts no influence in the production of voli- 
tion, it is certainly improper to say, that it gives rise to volition. 
This clearly implies that it is the efficient, or producing cause of 
volition. On this point, let the younger Edwards himself be 
the judge. ‘That self-determination gives rise to volition ’, is an 
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expression which he quotes from Dr. Chauncey, and italicizes the 
words ‘gives rise to’, as showing that the author of them re- 
garded the mind as the effivient cause of volition. Now, Presi- 
dent Edwards says, that the ‘strongest motive excites the mind 
to volition’; and he adds, that ‘ the notion of exciting, is exerting 
influence to cause the effect to arise and come forth into existence’, 
p. 96. Surely, if to give rise to a thing, is efficiently to cause it, 
no less can be said of exerting influence ‘to cause it to arise and 
come forth into existence’. Andif so, then, according to the younger 
Edwards himself, the author of the Inquiry regarded motive as 
the efficient cause of volition; and yet, on p. 66 he declares, 
that President Edwards did not hold ‘ motive to be the efficient 
cause of volition’; and that if he has dropped any expression 
which implies such a doctrine, it must have been an inadver- 
tency. I intend to show, before I have done, that there are 
many such inadvertencies in his work; the younger Edwards 
himself being the judge. 

Now, it will not be denied, that that which produces a thing, 
is its efficient cause. .The younger Edwards himself has spoken 
of an ‘ efficient, producing cause’, in such a manner as to show 
that he regarded them as convertible terms, p. 46. He being 
judge, then, that which produces a thing, is its efficient cause. I 
might easily show, if it were necessary, that he himself frequently 
speaks of motive as the efficient, or producing cause of volition ; 
but, at present, I am only concerned with the doctrine of Presi- 
dent Edwards. ‘It is true’, says President Edwards, ‘I find 
myself possessed of my volitions before I can see the effectual 
power of any cause to produce them, for the power and efficacy 
of the cause is not seen but by the effect’, p. 277. Here, from 
the volition, from the effect, he infers the operation of the cause 
or power which produces it. Now this cause is motive, the 
strongest motive ; for this is that which operates to induce a 
choice. Motive, then, produces volition, according to the 
Inquiry ; it is not merely the condition on which it is produced. 

The younger Edwards declares, that President Edwards did 
not regard ‘ motive as the efficient cause of volition’, p. 66, but 
only as the ‘ occasion or previous circumstances necessary to voli- 
tion’; in this respect ‘most exactly agreeing with Dr. West’ 
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himself ; and yet he tells us, in another place, that ‘ every cause 
of volition is included in President Edwards’ definition of 
motive ’, p. 104. Now, does not every cause of volition include 
the efficient cause thereof? Does not this expression include that 
which is the cause of volition in the real, in the only proper, 
_ sense of the word ? 

' To save the consistency of the author, will it be said, that 
‘every cause’ does not include the efficient cause in his estima- 
tion, since in his opinion there is no such cause? If this should 
be said, it would not be true; for the younger Edwards did, as 
it is well known, regard the influence of the Divine Being as the 
efficient cause of volition. He regarded the Deity as the sole 
fountain of all efficiency in heaven and in earth. Hence, if the 
definition of President Edwards included ‘ every cause’ of voli- 
tion ; it must have included this divine influence, this efficient 
cause. Indeed, the younger Edwards expressly asserts, that this 
‘ divine influence’ is included in President Edwards’ ‘ explana- 
tion of his idea of motive’, p. 104. THe tells us, then, that 
President Edwards regards motive as merely the occasion of 
volition ; and yet that he considered motive as including the 
efficient cause of volition! At one time, motive is merely the 
antecedent, which exerts no influence; at another, it embraces 
the efficient cause! At one time, the author of the Inquiry 
‘most exactly agrees’ with the libertarian in regard to this all- 
important point; and, at another, he most perfectly disagrees 
with him! It is to be hoped, that President Edwards is not 
quite so glaringly inconsistent with himself, on this subject, as he 
is represented to be by his distinguished son. 

Again. President Edwards has written a section to prove, 
that ‘volitions are necessarily connected with the influence of 
motives’; which clearly implies that they are brought to pass 
by the influence of motives. In this section, he says, ‘ Motives 
do nothing, as motives or inducements, but by their influence. 
‘And so much as is done by their influence is the effect of them. 
For that is the notion of an effect, something that is brought to 
pass by the influence of something else’. Here motives are 
said to be the causes of volitions, and to bring them to pass by 
their influence. Is this to make motive merely the condition on 
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which the mind acts? Is this to consider it as merely an ante- 
cedent to volition, which exerts no influence? On the contrary, 
does it not strongly remind one of that ‘ restrained sense of the 
word cause’, in which it signifies, that which ‘has an influence 
to produce a thing, or bring it to pass’ ? 

Once more. In relation to the acts of the will, he adopts the 
following language to show that they are necessarily dependent 
on the influence of motives: ‘ For an event to have a cause and 
ground of its existence, and yet not be connected with its cause, 
is an inconsistency. For if the event be not connected with the 
cause, it is not dependent on its cause; its existence is as it were 
loose from its influence ; and it may attend it, or it may not; its 
being a mere contingency, whether it follows or attends the in- 
fluence of the cause, or not ; and that is the same thing as not to 
be dependent on it. And to say the event is not dependent on 
its cause, is absurd ; it is the same thing as to say, it is not its 
cause, nor the event the effect of it; for dependence on the influ- 
ence of a cause is the very notion of an effect. If there be no 
such relation between one thing and another, consisting in the 
connexion and dependence of one thing on the influence of 
another, then it is certain there is no such relation between them 
as is signified by the relation of cause and effect’, p. 77-8. 
Now, here we are told, that it is the very notion of an effect, 
that it owes its existence to the influence of its cause; and 
that it is absurd to speak of an effect which is loose from 
the influence of its cause. It is this influence, ‘ which causes 
volition to arise and come forth into existence’. Any 
other notion of cause and effect is absurd and unmeaning. 
And yet, President Edwards informs us, that he sometimes 
uses the term cause to signify any antecedent, though it 
may exert no influence ; and that he so employs it, in order to 
prevent cavilling and objecting. Now, what is all this taken 
together, but to inform us, that he sometimes uses the word in 
question very absurdly, in order to keep us from finding fault 
with him? The truth is, that whatever apparent concession 
President Edwards may have made, he does habitually bring 
down the term cause to its narrow and restrained sense, to its 
strict and proper meaning, when he says, that motive is the 
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cause of volition. He loses sight entirely of the idea, that it is 
only the occasion on which the mind acts. 

I might multiply extracts to the same effect almost without 
end; but it is not necessary. It must be evident to every impar- 
tial reader of the Inquiry, that even if the author really meant 
by the above extracts, that motive is merely the antecedent to 
volition; this was only a momentary concession made to his 
opponents, with the vague and ill-defined hope, perhaps, that it 
would render hissystem less obnoxious to them. It had no abiding 
place in his mind. It was no sooner uttered than it was re- 
pelled and driven away by the whole tenor of his system. We 
soon hear him, as if no such thing had ever been dreamed of in 
his philosophy, asking the question, and that too, in relation to 
motives, ‘ What can be meant by a cause, but something that is 
the ground and reason of a thing by its influence, AN INFLUENCE 
THAT IS PREVALENT AND EFFECTUAL’, p. 97. Will it be pre- 
tended, that this does not come up to his definition of an efficient 
cause, as that which brings something to pass by ‘a positive in- 
fluence’? Such a pretext would amount to nothing; for 
Edwards has said, that ‘ motives excite volition’; and ‘to excite, 
is to be a cause in the most proper sense, not merely a negative 
occasion, but a ground of existence by positive influence’, p. 96. 

An efficient cause is properly defined by the Edwardses them- 
selves. ‘Does not the man talk absurdly and inconsistently ’, 
says the younger Edwards, ‘ who asserts, that a man is the 
efficient cause of his own volitions, yet puts forth no exertion in 
order to cause it? If any other way of efficiently causing an 
effect, be possible or conceivable, let it be pointed out’, p. 49. 
President Edwards evidently entertained the same idea; for he 
repeatedly says, that if the mind be the cause of its own volitions, 
it must cause them by a preceding act of the mind. The 
objection which he urges against the self-determining power, is 
founded on this idea of a cause. It is what he means, when he 
says, that the term cause is ‘often used in so restrained a sense 

as to signify only that which hasa positive efficiency or influence 
to produce a thing, or bring it to pass’. 

That President Edwards regarded motive as the efficient or 

producing cause of volition, according to his own notion of it, 
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is clear not only from numerous passages of the Inquiry ; it is 
also wrought into the very substance and structure of his whole 
argument. It is involved in his very definition of the strongest 
motive. The strongest motive, says he, is the whole of that 
which ‘ operates to induce a particular choice’. Now, to say that 
one thing operates to induce another, or bring it into existence, 
is, according to the definition of the younger Edwards himself, 
to say: that it is the efficient cause of the thing so produced. If 
there be any meaning in words, or any truth in the definition of 
the Edwardses, then to say that one thing operates to produce 
another, is to say that it is its efficient cause. President Edwards, 
as we have seen, holds that motive is ‘ the effectual power and 
efficacy ’ which produces volition. 

Again. Edwards frequently says, that ‘ if this great principle 
of common sense, that every effect must have a cause, be given 
up, then there will be no such thing as reasoning from effect to 
cause. We cannot even prove the existence of Deity. If any 
thing can begin to be without a cause of its existence, then we 
cannot know that there is a God’. Now, the sense in which this 
maxim is here used is perfectly obvious ; for nothing can begin 
to be without an efficient cause, by which it is brought into 
existence. When we reason from those things which begin to be 
up to God, we clearly reason from effects to their efficient causes. 
Hence, when this maxim is applied by Edwards to volitions, he 
evidently refers to the efficient causes of them. If he does not, 
his maxim is misapplied ; for it is established in one sense, and 
applied in another. If it proves anything, it proves that volition 
must have an efficient cause; and when motive is taken to be 
that cause, it is taken to be the efficient cause of volition. 

This is not all. Edwards undertakes to point out the difference 
between natural and moral necessity. In the case of moral 
necessity, says he, ‘ the cause with which the effect is connected is of 
a particular kind: viz., that which is of a moral nature ; either some 
previous habitual disposition, or some motive presented to the 
understanding. And the effect is also of a particular kind, being 
likewise of amoral nature; consisting in some inclination or 
volition of the soul, or voluntary action’. But the difference, says 
he, ‘ does not lie so much in the nature of the connection, as in the 
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two terms connected’. Now, let us suppose that any effect, the 
creation of the world, for example, is produced by the power of God, 
In this case, the connection between the effect produced, the 
creation of the world, and the act of the divine omnipotence by 
which it is created, is certainly the connection between an effect and 
its efficient cause. The two terms are here connected by a natural 
necessity. But we are most explicitly informed, that the connec- 
tion between motives and volitions, differs from this in the nature 
of the two terms connected, rather than in the nature of the connec- 
tion. How could language more clearly or precisely convey the 
meaning of an author? ‘To say that President Edwards does 
not make motive the efficient cause of volition, is, indeed, not so 
much to interpret, as it is to new-model, his philosophy of the 
will. 

The connection between the strongest motive, he declares, and 
the corresponding volition, is ‘ absolute’, just as absolute as any 
connection in the world. If the strongest motive exists, the 
volition is sure to follow; it necessarily follows ; it is absurd to 
suppose, that it may attend its cause or not. To say that it may 
follow the influence of its cause, or may not, is to say that it is 
not dependent on that influence, that it is not the effect of it. In 
other words, it is to say that a volition is the effect of the 
strongest motive, and yet that itis not the effect of it; which is a 
plain contradiction. Such, as we have seen, is the clear and 
unequivocal teaching of the Inquiry. 

In conclusion, if Edwards really held, that motive does not 
produce volition, but is merely the occasion on which it is put 
forth, where shall we find his doctrine? Where shall we look 
for it? We hear him charged with destroying man’s free-agency, 
by making motive the producing cause of volition; and we see 
him laboring to repel this charge. Truly, if he held the doctrine 
ascribed to him, we might have expected to find some allusion to 
it in his attempts to refute such a charge. If such had been his 
doctrine, with what ease might he have repelled the charge in 
question, and shown its utter futility, by simply alleging that, 
according to his system, motive is the occasion, and not the pro- 
ducing cause, of volition? Instead of the many pages through 
which he has so laboriously struggled, in order to bring our 
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ideas of free-agency and virtue into harmony with his scheme ; 
with what infinite ease might a single word have brought his 
scheme into harmony with the common sentiments of mankind 
in regard to free-agency and virtue! Indeed, if Edwards really 
believed that motive is merely the condition on which the mind 
acts, nothing can be more wonderful than his profound silence in 
regard to iton such an occasion ; except the great pains which, on 
all occasions, he has taken to keep it entirely in the back-ground. 
If the younger Edwards is not mistaken as to the true import of 
his father’s doctrine, then, instead of setting it forth in a clear 
light, so that it may be read of all men, the author of the Inquiry 
has, indeed, enveloped it in such a flood of darkness, that it is 
no wonder those who have been so fortunate as to find it out, 
should be so frequently called upon to complain that his oppo- 
nents do not understand him. Indeed, if such be the doctrine | 
of the Inquiry, I do not see how any man can possibly under- 
stand it, unless he has inherited some peculiar power, unknown 
to the rest of mankind, by which its occult meaning may be 
discerned, notwithstanding all the outward appearances by which 
it is contradicted and obscured. " 

The plain truth is, as we have seen, that President Edwards 
holds motive to be the producing cause of volition. According 
to his scheme, ‘ Volitions are necessarily connected with the 
influence of motives’; they ‘are brought to pass by the prevailing 
and effectual influence’ of motives. Motive is ‘the effectual 
power and efficacy’ by which they are ‘produced’. They are 
not merely caused to be thus, and not otherwise, by motive ; 
they are ‘caused to arise and come forth into existence’. This 
is the great doctrine for which Edwards contends; and this is 
precisely the doctrine which I deny. J contend against no other 
kind of necessity but this moral necessity, just as it is explained by 
Edwards himself. . 

Here the issue with President Edwards is joined ; and I intend 
to hold him steadily to it. No ambiguity of words shall, for a 
moment, divert my mind from it. If his arguments, when 
thoroughly sifted and scrutinized, establish this doctrine; then 
shall I lay down my arms and surrender at discretion. But if 
his assumptions are unsound, or his deductions false, I shall hold 
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them for naught. If he reconciles his scheme of moral necessity 
with the reality of virtue, with the moral agency and accounta- 
bility of man, and with the purity of God ; then I shall lay aside 
my objections; but if, in reality, he only reconciles it with the 
semblance of these things, whilst he denies their substance, I 
shall not be diverted from an opposition to so monstrous a 
system, by the fair appearances it may be made to wear to the 
. outward eye. 


SECTION III. 
THE INQUIRY INVOLVED IN A VICIOUS CIRCLE. 


The great doctrine of the Inquiry seems to go round in a 
vicious circle, to run into an insignificant truism. This is a 
grave charge, I am aware, and I have ventured to make it only 
after the most mature reflection: and the justness of it may be 
shown by a variety of considerations. 

/ In the first place, when we ask, ‘ what determines the will?’ 
the author replies, ‘it is the strongest motive’; and yet, according 
to his definition, the strongest motive is that which determines 
the will. Thus, says Edwards, ‘when I speak of the strongest 
motive, I have respect to the whole that operates to induce a 
particular act of volition, whether that be the strength of one 
thing alone, or of many together’. If we ask, then, what pro- 
duces any particular act of volition, we are told, it is the strongest 
motive ; and if we inquire what is the strongest motive, we are 
informed, it is the whole of that which operated to produce that 
particular act of volition. What is this but to inform us, that 
an act of volition is produced by that which produces it ? 

It is taken for granted by President Edwards, that volition 
is an effect, and consequently has a cause. The great question, 
according to his work, is, what is this cause? He says it is the 
strongest motive; in the definition of which he includes every- 
thing that in any way contributes to the production of volition ; 
in other words, the strongest motive is made to embrace every- 
thing that acts as a cause of volition. This is the way in which 
he explains himself, as well as the manner in which he is under- 
stood by others. Thus, says the younger Edwards, ‘in his 
explanation of his idea of motive, he mentions all agreeable 
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objects and views, all reasons and arguments, and all internal 
biases and tempers, which have a tendency to volition ; 7. e. every 
cause or occasion of volition’, p. 104. Every reader of President 
Edwards must be satisfied that this is a correct account of his 
definition of motive ; and this being the case, the whole amounts 
to just this proposition, that volition is caused by that which 
causes it! He admits that it would be hard, if not impossible, 
to enumerate all those things and circumstances which aid in the 
production of volition ; but still he is quite sure, that the whole 
of that which operates to produce a volition, does actually pro- 
duce it! Though he may have failed to show wherein consists 
the strength of motives; yet he contends that the strongest 
motive, or the cause of volition, is really and unquestionably the 
cause of volition! Such is the great doctrine of the Inquiry. 

If this is what the Inquiry means to establish, surely it rests 
upon unassailable ground. Well may President Day assert, 
that ‘to say a weaker motive prevails against a stronger one is 
to say, that that which has the least influence has the greatest 
influence’, p. 66. Now who would deny this position of the 
learned president? Who would say, that that which has the 
greatest influence has not the greatest influence? Surely, this 
great doctrine is to the full as certain as the newly discovered 
axiom of Professor Villant, that ‘a thing is equal to itself’! 

President Day, following in the footsteps of Edwards, informs 
us that the will is determined by the strongest motive; but how 
shall we know what is the strongest motive? ‘The strength of 
a motive’, says he, ‘is not its prevailing, but the power by which 
it prevails, Yet we may very properly measure this power by 
the actual result?! Thus are we gravely informed that the will _ 
is determined by that which determines it. : 

Again. If we suppose there isa real strength in motives, 
that they exert a positive influence in the production of volitions, 
then we concede everything to President Edwards. For, if 
motives are so many forces acting upon the will, to say that the 
strongest will prevail, is simply to say that it is the strongest. 
But if motives exert no positive influence, then when we say that 
one is stronger than another, we must be understood to use this 
expression in a metaphorical sense; we must refer to some pro- 
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perty of motives which we figuratively call their strength, and 
of which we suppose one motive to possess a greater degree than 
another. If this be so, what is this common property of motives, 
which we call their strength? If they do not possess a real 
strength, if they do not exert an efficient influence; but are 
merely said, metaphorically speaking, to possess such power and 
to exert such influence; then what becomes of the self-evidence 
which President Edwards claims for his fundamental proposition ? 
If motives exert a real force, of course the strongest must pre- 
vail; but if they only have something else about them, which 
we call their strength, it is not self-evident that the motive which 
possesses this something else in the highest degree must neces- 
sarily prevail. Hence, the great doctrine of President Edwards 
is either a proposition whose truth arises out of the very defini- 
tion of the terms in which it is expressed, or it is utterly destitute 
of that axiomatical certainty which he claims for it. In other 
words, he has settled his great doctrine of the will by the mere 
force of a definition ; or he has left its foundations quite unsettled. 

Motives, as they are called, are different from each other in 
nature and in kind; and hence, it were absurd to compare them 
in degree. ‘The strongest motive’, therefore, is a mode of ex- 
pression which can have no intelligible meaning, unless it be used 
with reference to the influence which motives are supposed to 
exert over the mind. This is the sense in which it clearly seems 
to be used by Edwards. The distinguishing property of a 
motive, according to his definition, is nothing in the nature of 
the motive itself; it consists in its adaptedness ‘ to move or excite 
the mind to volition’; nor indeed could he find any other way 
of measuring or determining what he calls the strength of 
motives, since they are so diverse in their own nature from each 
other. He could not have given any plausible definition of the 
strength of motives, if he had looked at them as they are in 
themselves ; and hence, he was under the necessity of defining 
it, by a reference to the ‘degree of tendency or advantage they 
have to move or excite the will’. Thus, according to the 
Inquiry, the will is determined by the strongest motive; and 
yet we can form no intelligible idea of what is meant by the 
strongest motive, unless we conceive it to be that which deter- 
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mines the will. The matter will not be mended, by alleging 
that the strongest motive is not defined to be that which actually 
determines the will, but that which has the greatest degree of 
previous tendency or advantage, to excite or move it; for we 
cannot know what motive has this greatest degree of previous 
tendency or advantage, except by observing what motive actu- 
ally does determine the will. 

This leads us to another view of the same subject. The 
strength of a motive, as President Edwards properly remarks, 
depends upon the state of the mind to which it is addressed. 
Hence, in a great majority of cases, we can know nothing about 
the relative strength of motives, except from the actual influence 
which they exert over the mind of the individual upon whom 
they are brought to bear. This shows that the universal propo- 
sition, that the will is always determined by the strongest motive, 
can be known to be true, only by assuming that the strongest 
motive is that by which the will is determined. 

The same thing may be made to appear from another point of 
view. It has been well said by the philosopher of Malmsbury, 
‘ that experience concludeth nothing universally’. From expe- 
rience we can pronounce only in so far as we have observed, 
and no farther. But the proposition, that the will is always de- 
termined by the strongest motive, is a universal proposition ; 
and hence, if true at all, its truth could not have been learnt 
from observation and experience. It must depend upon the 
very definition of the terms in which it is expressed. We can- 
not say that the will is in all cases determined by the strongest 
motive, unless we include in the very idea and definition of the 
strongest motive, that it is such that it determines the will. 
President Edwards not only does, but he must necessarily, go 
around in this circle, in order to give any degree of clearness and 
certainty to his doctrine. 

That President Edwards goes around in this vicious circle, 
may be shown in another way. ‘It appears from these things’, 
says he, ‘that in some sense, the will always follows the last dictate 
of the understanding. But then the understanding must be 
taken in a large sense, as including the whole faculty of percep- 
tion or apprehension, and not merely what is called reason or 
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judgment. If by the last dictate of the understanding is meant 
what reason declares to be best, or most for the person’s happiness, 
taking in the whole of its duration, it is not true, that the will 
always follows the last dictate of the understanding’. (p. 25.) 
In this place, President Edwards gives no distinct idea of what 
he means by the last dictate of the understanding, which the | 
will is said to follow in all cases, But ‘in the eighth volume of 
his works, that dictate of the understanding which the will is 
said to follow, is called the ‘ practical judgment’; and this is 
defined to be, ‘that judgment which men make of things that 
prevail, so as to determine their actions and govern their prac- 
tice’. Here again are we informed, that the will always follows 
the practical judgment, and that thé practical judgment is that 
which men make of things that prevail, so as to determine the 
will. 

The Inquiry itself furnishes abundant evidence, that I have 
done its author no injustice. ‘I have chosen’, says he, ‘ rather 
to express myself thus, that the will always is as the greatest 
apparent good, or as what appears most agreeable, than to say the 
will is determined by the greatest apparent good, or by what 
seems most agreeable; because an appearing most agreeable to 
the mind, and the mind’s preferring, seem scarcely distinct. If 
strict propriety of speech be insisted on, it may more properly be 
said, that the voluntary action, which is the immediate conse- 
quence of the mind’s choice, is determined by that which appears 
most agreeable, than the choice itself’. After all, then, it seems 
that choice itself, or volition, is not determined by that which 
appears the most agreeable ; because, in reality, the sense of the 
most agreeable and volition are one and the same thing. But 
surely, if we cannot distinguish between choice and the sense of 
the most agreeable, then to say that the one always is as the 
other, is only to say that a thing is always as it is. Edwards 
saw the absurdity of saying that a thing is determined by itself; 
but he does not seem to have seen, how insignificant is the 
proposition, that a thing is always as it is, and not otherwise ; 
and hence this is the form in which he has chosen to present the 
great leading idea of his work on the will. And henceforth we 
are to understand, that the preference of the mind is always as 
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that which appears most agreeable to the mind; or, in other 
words, that the preference or choice of the mind is always as the 
choice of the mind. 

This is not all. President Edwards himself has frequently 
reduced the fundamental doctrine of the Inquiry to an identical 
proposition. It is well known, that ‘to be determined by the 
strongest motive’, ‘to follow the greatest apparent good’, ‘ to do 
what is most agreeable’, or ‘ what pleases most’, are all different 
modes of expression employed by him to set forth the same 
fundamental doctrine. In speaking of this doctrine, he says: 
‘There is scarcely a plainer and more universal dictate of the 
sense and experience of mankind, than that, when men act 
voluntarily, and do what they please, then they do what suits 
them best, or what is most agreeable to them. ‘To say, that they 
do what pleases them, but yet not what is agreeable to them, is 
the same thing as to say, they do what they please, but do not 
act their pleasure; and that is to say, that they do what they 
please, and yet do not what they please’. Most assuredly, if to 
deny the leading proposition of the Inquiry, is to deny that men 
do what they please when they do what they please; then to 
affirm it, is only to advance the insignificant truism, that men 
do what they please when they do what they please. It seems 
to me, that after President Edwards had reduced his fundamental 
proposition to such a truism, he might very well have spared 
himself the three hundred pages that follow. 

Again, he says: ‘It is manifest that no acts of the will are 
contingent, in such sense as to be without all necessity, or so as 
not to be necessary with a necessity of consequence and connec- 
tion; because every act of the will is some way connected with 
the understanding, and is as the greatest apparent good is, in the 
manner which has already been explained; namely, that the 
soul always wills or chooses that, which in the present view of 
the mind, considered in the whole of that view, and all that 
belongs to it, appears most agreeable. Because, as we observed 
before, nothing is more evident than that, when men act volun- 
tarily, and do what they please, then they do what appears most 
agreeable to them; and to say otherwise would be as much as to 
affirm, that men do not choose what appears to suit them best, or 
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what seems most pleasing to them; or that they da not choose 
what they prefer, which brings the matter to a contradiction’, 

Thus, the great fundamental doctrine of the Inquiry is reduced 
by Edwards himself to the barren truism, that men do actually 
choose what they choose; a proposition which the boldest adyo- 
cate of free-agency would hardly dare to call in question. After 
laboring through a whole section to establish this position, the 
author concludes by saying, ‘ These things may serve, I hope, in 
some measure to illustrate and confirm the position laid down in 
the beginning of this section: viz. That the will is always 
determined by the strongest motive, or by the view of the mind 
which has the greatest previous tendency to excite volition. But 
whether I have been so happy as rightly to explain the thing 
wherein consists the strength of motive, or not, yet my failing in 
this will not overthrow the position itself; which carries much of 
its own evidence along with it, and is a point of chief importance 
to the purpose of the ensuing discourse: and the truth of it I 
hope will appear with great clearness, before I have finished what 
I have to say on the subject of human liberty’. Truly the 
position in question, as it is explained by the author himself, 
carries not only much, but all, of its own evidence along with it. 
Who can deny that a man always does what he pleases, when he 
does what he pleases? ‘This truth appears with just as great 
clearness at the beginning, as it does at the conclusion, of the 
celebrated Inquiry of the author. It is invested in a flood of 
light, which can neither be increased by argument, nor obscured 
by sophistry. 

From the foregoing remarks, it appears, I think, that the 
fundamental doctrine of the Inquiry is a barren truism, or a 
vicious circle. If Edwards understood the import of his own 
doctrine, when he reduced it to the form that a man does what 
he pleases when he does what he pleases, it is certainly a truism ; 
and if this is all his famous doctrine amounts to, it can have no 
bearing whatever upon the question as to the cause of volition ; 
for whether the mind be the cause of its own volitions, or whether 
the strongest motive always causes them, or whether they have 
no causes at all, it is equally and unalterably true, that every 
man does what he pleases when he does what he pleases, There 
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is no possible form of the doctrine of free-agency or contingeney, 
however wild, which is at all inconsistent with such a truism, 

Edwards is not always consistent with himself. ‘He some- 
times represents the greatest apparent good, or sense of the most 
agreeable, as the cause of volition ; and then his doctrine assumes 
the form, that the will is determined by the strongest motive, or 
the greatest apparent good. And yet he sometimes identifies :a 
sense of the most agreeable with the choice itself; and then his 
doctrine assumes the form, that the choice of the mind is always 
as the choice of the mind ; and to deny it is a plain contradiction 
in terms. 

From the fact that Edwards has gone round in a circle, it has 
been concluded that he has begged the question; but how, or 
wherein he has begged it, is a point which has not been sufficiently 
noticed. The very authors who have uttered this complaint, 
have granted him the very thing for which he has begged. If 
volition is an effect, if it has a cause, then most unquestionably 
the cause of volition is the cause of volition. Admit that volition 
is an effect, as so many libertarians have done, and then his 
definition of motive, which includes every cause of volition, 
places his doctrine upon an immutable foundation. We might 
as well heave at the everlasting mountains as to try to shake it. 

Admit that volition is an effect, and what can we say? Can 
we say, that the strongest motive may exist, and yet no volition 
may follow from it? To this the necessitarian would instantly 
reply, that if anything exists, and no volition follows thereupon, 
it is evidently not the cause of volition, and consequently is not 
the strongest motive ; for this, according to the definition, includes 
every cause of volition: it is indeed absurd, to suppose that an 
effect should not proceed from its cause. This is the ground 
taken both by President Edwards and President Day. It is 
absurd, says the latter, to suppose that a weaker motive, or any 
thing else, can prevail over the stronger—and why? Because 
the strongest motive is that which prevails. ‘If it be said’, he 
continues, ‘ that something else gives the weaker motive a superi- 
ority over the stronger ; then this something else is itself a motive, 
and the united influence of the two is greater than that of the 
third’, p. 66. Thus, say what we will, we can never escape this 
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admirable net of words, that the will is determined by that which 
determines it. 

I do not intend, then, to engage in the hopeless task, of 
admitting volition to be an effect, and yet striving to extricate it 
from ‘the mechanism of cause and effect’. This ground has 
long since been occupied by much abler persons than myself; 
and if they have failed of success, falling into innumerable in- 
consistencies, it is because, on such ground, success is impossible ; 
and that notwithstanding their transcendent abilities, they have 
been fated to contradict themselves, 
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A great many striking, beautiful, and inspiring things have 
been said of the Gospel of Jolin by theologians, philosophers, 
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and poets. The sayings of Origen, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augus- 
tine, Luther, Calvin, Lessing, Herder, Ernesti, Schleiermacher, 
p and about twenty other celebrated divines, philosophers, and 
poets, may be found in Dr. Schaff’s ‘Special Introduction’ to the 
‘Gospel according to John’; all showing the deep impression 
which this blessed Gospel has made on the mind, heart, and im- 
agination of the greatest thinkers and scholars in all ages of the 
Church. But, however strongly tempted, we cannot enrich and 
, beautify our pages with these eloquent and soul-stirring testi- 
monies; partly because we cannot spare the room, and partly 
because they do not fall in with the design of this article. But 
the principal reason is, that in most of these testimonies, trans- 
cendently beautiful as they are, there are some things which, as 
it appears to us, are inconsistent with the real character of St. 
John’s Gospel. 

There is nothing of this kind in the following words of Tho- 
luck: ‘The noble simplicity, and the dim mystery of the 
narrative, the tone of grief and longing, with the light of love 
shedding its tremulous beam on the whole—these impart to the 
Gospel of John a peculiar originality and charm, to which no 
parallel can be found’. He also applies to it, in an elevated 
sense, the language of HAMANN in reference to CLAUDIUS: 
‘Thy harp sends forth light etherial sounds that float gently in 
the air, and fill our hearts with tender sadness, even after its 
strings have ceased to vibrate’. But this is poetry, not science. 
The poetry of CLaupius himself, to whom Tholuck refers, has 
sunk deeper into our hearts than that of the eloquent divine. 
Dr. Schaff has well said: ‘The pious and childlike German 
poet CLaupius, of Wandsbeck, who remained faithful in an age 
of almost universal scepticism and apostasy, gives perhaps the 
best description of the Gospel of John in these words, which are 
conceived in the very spirit of the Evangelist : 

‘“Above all do I like to read the Gospel of John. There is 
something truly wonderful in it: twilight and night; and 
athwart flashes the vivid lightning. A soft evening sky, and 
behind the sky, in bodily form, the large full moon! Some- 
thing so sad, so sublime, so full of presage that one can never 
weary of it. Every time I read John, it seems as if I could see 
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him before me reclining on the bosom of his Master at the Last 
Supper—as if his angel were standing by my side with a lamp 
in his hand, and, when I come to particular passages, would clasp 
me in his arms, and whisper a word in my ear. There is a 
great deal that I do not understand when I read; but I often 
feel as if John’s meaning were floating before me at a distance ; 
even when my eye lights on a dark place, I have nevertheless a 
presentiment of a grand and glorious sense that I shall some day 
understand. On this account I grasp eagerly at every new ex- 
position of John’s Gospel. But alas! the most of them only 
ruffle the evening clouds, and the bright moon behind them is 
left in peace ”’.” 

We, too, have eagerly grasped at ‘every new exposition of 
John’s Gospel’; and although they have dene more for us than 
merely ‘ ruffle the evening clouds’, yet have they left many of 
its greatest difficulties unsolved, and dim as they found them, 
In spite of this, however, instead of despairing, we have cherished 
the presentiment of ‘the pious and childlike German poet’, that, 
even in the ‘ dark places’, we ‘ shall some day ’ perceive ‘a grand 
and glorious sense’, This presentiment, this faith, this hope has 
not been disappointed. On the contrary, in more instances than 
one, the dark places in John’s Gospel have, in the course of our 
studies, cleared up and opened out into a truly grand and glorious 
sense. Even the dark passages, upon which the commen- 
taries have thrown little or no light at all, have become to our 
minds, by patient study and devout meditation, ‘fair as the 
moon’, and ‘clear as the sun’. But whether these views are 
illusions of our own imagination, or the real inner sense of the 
inspired Word, the candid and impartial reader will soon have 
an opportunity to judge for himself. 


THE PROBLEM. 


The agreement and apparent discrepancies between the first 
three, or synoptic Gospels, have been a source of great perplexity 


1 The above extracts, and some others, which are taken from Dr. Schaff’s 
‘Special Introduction’ to Lange’s commentary on St. John’s Gospel, are 
also found in Tholuck’s ‘Introduction’ to his commentary on the same 
Gospel ; and are there translated into beautiful English, by Dr. Charles P. 
Krauth. Tholuck’s commentary preceded Lange’s by many years. 
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to Biblical critics, as well as of doubt and derision to sceptics. 
In the words of the present Archbishop of York, himself one of 
the best thinkers of the age, ‘The harmony and the variety, the 

reement and the differences, form together the problem with 
which Biblical critics have occupied themselves for a century 
and a half’. [Smith’s Bible Dictionary : Gospels. ] 

With what result? ‘The attempts at a solution’, says he, 
‘are so numerous, that they can be more easily classified than 
enumerated’. Having classified, under several heads, these 
various attempts at a solution, he then riddles them all, and casts 
them out as utterly untenable and worthless. We have seen, in 
our article on ‘The Four Gospels’, how ably he has done this 
work of demolition. But, having cleared the ground of rubbish, 
what does he build thereon? A clear, satisfactory, and incon- 
trovertible solution of the problem in question, or merely another 
untenable hypothesis? 

‘There is’, says he, ‘another supposition for these facts, of 
which perhaps Gieseler has been the most acute expositor’. But 
his exposition and defence of this hypothesis is, by far, too long 
for insertion in this place; consisting as it does of no less 
than seven columns in Smith’s Bible Dictionary. It is, we 
cheerfully admit, less vulnerable than the monstrous hypotheses 
which, with his club of Hercules, he has so effectually demolished. 
But yet, if we are not very greatly mistaken, it will not stand 
the test and scrutiny of time, but must, sooner or later, follow to 
the bats and moles all the hypotheses of all the great men he has 
so justly exterminated. If necessary, we would analyze this 
theory, and show what we conceive to be its defects ; because the 
more plausible and taking it is, the greater obstacle will it be to 
the discovery of the true solution. But, instead of taxing the 
time and patience of the reader with an analysis and refutation 
of this ingenious but false solution, we shall proceed to give 
what we believe to be the true one. This, if true indeed, will 
clearly explain all the phenomena, and thereby dispel every false 
hypothesis and solution ; as the broad light of day dissipates the 
mists and shadows of the dawn. 

The theory, so acutely expounded by Gieseler and the great 
Archbishop, relates, as we have seen, to the first three Gospels 
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only. But the discrepancies between the fourth Gospel and the 
three synoptic Gospels are much greater, both in number and in 
magnitude, than those existing between the first three alone, 
Hence, to reconcile the Gospel of John with the synoptic Gospels, 
is the great complex problem, or rather series of problems, which 
the Biblical critic is called upon to solve. In discussing these 
problems, we shall begin with the most difficu!t, and proceed to 
those of less and less difficulty, until the series is exhausted. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


It is a very remarkable fact, that of the four Evangelists 
John is the only one by whom the wonderful scene of the trans- 
figuration was witnessed, and yet the only one by whom it is not 
mentioned. It is described in Matt. xvii. 1-13; in Mark ix, 
2-13 ; and in Luke ix. 28-36; but in John, the eye-witness of 
the marvellous scene, there is no mention of it whatever. On 
what principle is this omission to be explained? The answer to 
this question is the more important; because the principle of 
this omission furnishes, in fact, the law of all the exclusions and 
inclusions, which are so remarkable in the Gospel of John. It 
is, in other words, the clue to the solution of the whole series of 
problems presented by ‘the chief of the Evangelists, whom we 
could least afford to be without’ [Bengel]. Hence, we shall 
bestow all the attention upon the principle of the above omission, 
which its unspeakable importance deserves. 


FatsE EXPLANATION. 


The omission of John to mention the scene of the Transfigu- 
ration, is usually explained on the principle, ‘that his Gospel is 
supplementary’. This is a very easy solution; but it is, at the 
same time, as superficial and false as it is easy. It assumes, that 
the first three Gospels are ‘ fragmentary’, and that the Gospel of 
John was written to supplement their deficiencies. We reject this 
hypothesis utterly. It requires us to believe, that, although the 
least of all God’s works is perfect, the three Gospels formed and 
fashioned by His eternal Spirit, are fragments merely. In our 
article on ‘The Four Gospels’, we signalized our opposition to 
the crude notion of Dean Alford, respecting ‘The fragmentary 
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e nature of the three Gospels ’; and since then we have seen it ‘ pro- 
1 nounced by high critical authority, that “the supplementary 
theory is entirely untenable”.’ [Davidson.] ‘ Not entirely’, says 
Professor George Park Fisher, D. D., of Yale College; ‘and 
those who repudiate the theory entirely will find it hard to 
} account for his omissions, e. g. of such am event as the Transfigu- 
) ration, which he was admitted to see, and which would have 
been within the scope (under any other theory) of his Gospel ’.* 
In this passage we note two errors. First, we repudiate the 
supplementary theory entirely, and yet we will not find it at all 
} hard to account for John’s omission of the Transfiguration. 
Secondly, the Transfiguration was not ‘within the scope of his 
: Gospel under any other theory’. On the contrary, the true 
theory of his Gospel, or the principle on which it was constructed, 
excluded the Transfiguration ; and that is the reason why it was 
omitted by him, or rather by the Spirit. These two errors 
appear the more wonderful to our mind, because they are perpe- 
trated in this year of Grace 1877, by a learned Professor, more 
than sixteen centuries after Origen had given the true explana- 
tion of the exclusion of the Transfiguration scene from John’s 
Gospel. 

Stranger still, with the true theory of Origen right under his 
eyes, Archbishop Trench lapses into the easy solution of ‘the 
supplementary hypothesis’. In his work entitled ‘Studies in 
the Gospels’, the Archbishop says: ‘Origen (on Matt. xxvii. 32) 
calls attention to the fact that, with all the significance which 
the Temptation possesses, occupying as it does a place in the 
foreground of two Gospels, and, although more briefly, of a 
third, no place has been found for it, any more than for the 
Transfiguration, in the fourth. He suggests as a reason for this 
omission that it did not Lelong to the theology, using this term 
in its strictest sense; not, that is, to the divine, but rather to the 
human, aspect of Christ’s person and work; He being tempted 
not as He was God, who cannot be tempted with evil (Jam. i. 13), 
but as He was man. It cohered therefore intimately with the 
predominant purpose and aim of the three earlier Gospels that 
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the Temptation should find a place in them, with the intention 
of the fourth that it should be absent there. 

‘Assuredly Origen is right in starting with the assumption 
that some explanation is to be looked for; that there is nothing 
of haphazard in the admissions and exclusions of the several 
Evangelists; that a prevailing idea in each Gospel accounts for 
what it has, and what it has not; and why it has, or has not, 
this or the other incident or discourse. Indeed, I am persuaded 
that, notwithstanding all which has been already accomplished, 
devout students of Scripture may, for a long time to come, find 
an ample, almost inexhaustible, field of study in the tracing out 
in each the operation of this ever active law of exclusion and 
inclusion. At the same time we need not look so far for an 
explanation of the important fact which he has thus noted ; and 
which, indeed, almost all must have observed. The record of 
the Temptation in the previous Gospels does not to me make 
strange the omission of it in St. John’s, but rather accounts for 
it; seeing that his Gospel was certainly intended to be supple- 
mentary to those which went before ; not to go over ground which 
they had sufficiently gone over already; but to treasure up 
precious aspects of the life of Christ, of His words and works, 
which they had passed by ’. 

On this very remarkable passage we have several reflections 
to offer. 1. The confidence of the writer: John’s ‘Gospel was 
certainly intended to be supplementary to those which went 
before’. This is unworthy of one, who gives us what he calls 
‘Studies in the Gospels’. A little real study would have brought 
him to the conclusion of Liicke, that ‘the critical study of the. 
Gospels had so far advanced, that it became more and more 
clearly seen that the hypothesis of John having . . . wished to 
conyplete or correct them, WAS ENTIRELY UNTENABLE’. John’s 
‘Gospel was certainly intended to be supplementary’, or to 
complete those which went before, says the Archbishop in his 
so-called ‘Studies in the Gospels’. This hypothesis, says Liicke, 
is ‘entirely untenable’, The Archbishop’s ‘Studies’ in the 
Gospels ‘had [not] so far advanced’ as to make this seen at all, 
much less ‘clearly seen’, On the contrary, he just took his rest, 
and rocked himself to sleep, in the easy hypothesis, that John 
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wrote his Gospel to supply the omissions made by the other 
Evangelists. Hence, as they had described the Temptation, and 
the Transfiguration, so he omitted all mention of these wonderful 
events. How easy—how very easy! and, at the same time, how 
very superficial! This hypothesis, as we shall presently see, is 
utterly contradicted by facts. 

2. ‘A prevailing idea in each Gospel accounts for what it has, 
and what it has not; and why it has, or has not, this or the 
other incident or discourse’. Why, then, did he not use the 
‘leading idea’ in John’s Gospel to account for its not having the 
Temptation, and the Transfiguration, among the scenes therein 
described? Why not use this ‘ ever active law of exclusion and 
inclusion ’, to explain the exclusion of those memorable scenes 
from his narrative? Why, forsooth, because he ‘need not look 
so far for an explanation’! That is to say, he ‘need not look 
so far’ as the very ‘leading idea’, or principle of its organic 
construction, in order to explain why it does not include certain 
things in its construction! Alas, alas, that the very law of its 
form and substance should be deemed so far from the true ex- 
planation of its form and substance! 

3. ‘ Devout students of Scripture may for a long time to come 
find an ample, almost inexhaustible, field of study in the tracing 
out in each [Gospel] the operation of this ever active law of ex- 
clusion and inclusion’. Yet, in all his Studies in the Gospels, 
he has not derived a single scintilla of light from this ‘ inex- 
haustible field of study’. On the contrary, the one precious 
truth, which Origen derived therefrom, he cast from him as too 
far-fetched, and fell asleep in his easy chair of ‘the supplemen- 
tary hypothesis ’. 

The above explanation, by Prof. Fisher and Archbishop 
Trench and others, is false, because it rests on a false hypothesis. 
The hypothesis that John’s Gospel was written to supplement, or 
complete, the other three Gospels, is inconsistent with facts. If 
he omitted the Transfiguration, which he himself had witnessed, 
because it was mentioned by the other three Evangelists, a 
fortiori would he have excluded from his narrative many other 
things which they had sufficiently described. For example, the 
ministry of John the Baptist ; the return of Jesus to Galilee ; the 
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feeding of the five thousand; Peter’s profession of faith; the 
anointing by Mary; the entrance of Christ into Jerusalem ; the 
cleansing of the Temple; the Paschal Supper; the prophecy of 
Peter’s fall; Peter’s denial; Jesus before Pilate ;—these, and 
other events also, are all described and set forth in the first three 
Gospels ; and yet not one of them is omitted by John. Many 
other things are so fully described, or set forth, by two of the 
Evangelists, that the third narrative was not necessary to render 
the knowledge of them complete. 

Now many of these things were less important than the Temp- 
tation, and the Transfiguration; and yet they are set forth in 
four several Gospels. It would have been otherwisé, most 
assuredly, if John had written his Gospel as supplementary to 
the other three Evangelists. The truth is, that he selected the 
materials for his narrative, without reference to the contents of 
the other Gospels, but exclusively with reference to the leading 
idea, aim, or object of his own Gospel. This ‘ leading idea’ was, 
as Archbishop Trench has said, (apparently more like an echo 
than a thinker,) the principle or ‘ law of exclusion and inclusion’ 
in the construction of John’s Gospel. What is this ‘ leading 
idea’, this inner light and glory of ‘the main Gospel? which 
those only can comprehend who lean on the bosom of Jesus, 
and there imbibe the spirit of John, just as he imbibed the spirit 
of Christ’ [Origen]. 


THe Leapine IDEA oF JOHN’s GOSPEL. 


In more instances than one have Alford, and Liicke whom he 
follows, seen the leading idea of this Gospel, only to lose sight 
of it again. If either of them had only grasped this idea firmly, 
and carried it along with him as a lamp in his studies of the 
Gospel, he might have solved the problem now under considera- 
tion, and all the other problems of the same series. The clue to 
all these solutions, they more than once held in their hands; but 
instead of recognizing and using it as such, they let it fall from 
their grasp, and the problems remained unsolved. They were in 
search of this very idea ; and yet, when they met it face to face, 
they did not know it. A closer study, and a more patient atten- 
tion, would have brought to light the object of their search, and 
shed its illumination over the dark places of John’s Gospel. 
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We shall follow them a little way, in order to illustrate the 
unspeakable importance of adhering to the Word itself, and to 
show that, after all, the Scripture is its own best interpreter. 

In discussing this subject, ‘the aim or design with which 
John’s Gospel was written’, Dean Alford, after rejecting several 
hypotheses, says: ‘ We are driven, therefore, to the special cir- 
cumstances under which the Gospel, but especially the prologue, 
which in this matter rules the Gospel, was composed. 

‘Into these Liicke inquires under two heads: (1) the relation 
of John’s Gospel to the other three ; (2) the character of the age 
and the section of the Church in which the Evangelist lived, 
In treating of the first of these, he disproves, much as we have 
done in these Prolegomena, the probability that John intended 
to supply . . . our present Gospels ; and maintains that an ac- 
quaintance on his part with the general stream of oral testimony 
from which they were derived [and not from the Spirit ?] will 
sufficiently account for the relations observable between him and 
them. His inference is, that if his Gospel (as undoubtedly is 
the case) sometimes supplies and gives precision to theirs, this 
has been only the result, but could in no way be the aim of his 
writing, [the italics are his] the peculiarities and object of which 
must be altogether accounted for from considerations belonging 
to the other head of the inquiry’. 

Must we then, with Liicke and Alford, plunge into ‘the 
character of the age and section of the Church in which the 
Evangelist lived’, in order to discover the aim or object with 
which his Gospel was written? God forbid ; we refuse to follow, 
because we find this aim or object in his Gospel itself. Why 
beat about in his age and his section of the early Church, in 
order to find that which St. John has set before us in his own 
blessed, and self-interpreting Gospel? It was their learning, 
and not their wisdom, which thus led them astray from the 
Word, and sent them on this wild-goose chase after the aim, 
object, or design of John’s writing. The word was nigh them, 
yea, in their very mouths, when they thus went forth in quest 
of it. 

That there was no little confusion in the mind of Alford, 
appears from the fact that he has treated of one and the same 
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subject, namely, the aim of John’s Gospel, under two: differeng 
heads. In ‘Section III. For what readers and with what 
object it was written’, this subject of the aim of John’s writing is 
discussed. Again, this same subject is still more fully discussed, 
in ‘Section VII.’, which treats of the ‘style and character’ of 
John’s Gospel. In this last discussion, we find the very idea, 
or aim, for which he had been so diligently searching in his third 
Section. Let us see, if this is not so. 

He says: ‘The prologue contains a formal statement of the 
subject-matter of the Gospel: “that the Eternal Creator’s Word 
became Flesh, and gvas glorified by means of that work which he 
undertook in the flesh”. This glorification of Christ he follows 
out under several heads: (1) the testimony borne to Him by the 
Baptist ; (2) His miracles; (3) His conflict with the persecution 
and malice of the Jews; (4) His own testimony in His discourses, 
which are very copiously related ; (5) His sufferings, death, and 
resurrection. And this His glorification is the accomplishment 
of the purpose of the Father, by setting Him forth as the Life and 
Light of the world—the One Intercessor and Mediator, by whose 
accomplished Work the Holy Spirit is procured for men, and 
through whom all spiritual help, and comfort, and hope of glory, 
is derived. 

‘3. Several subdivisions of the Gospel have been proposed, as - 
showing its arrangement in subordination to this great design. 
The simplest and most satisfactory is that adopted by Liicke: (1) 
the prologue, c. i. 1-18 ; (2) the first main division of the Gospel, 
i. 18—xii. 50; (3) the second main division of the Gospel, xiii.— 
xx. 31; (4) the appendix, ch. xxi. 

‘4, Of these divisions, 1. the prologue, contains a general 
statement of the whole subject of the Gospel’. 

What more do we need? I: the prologue (chap. i. 1-18) con- 
tains a general statement of the whole subject of the Gospel, then, 
of course, the whole Gospel treats of the eternal preéxistence and 
proper divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who was 
‘made flesh’. If we follow the divisions made by Liicke, we 
find that all of them set forth the divinity of Christ. And at 
the close of his Gospel, as if John were determined that no one 
should mistake as to the aim or object of his writing, he says: 
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‘And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his dis- 
ciples, which are not written in this book. But these are written, 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
that believing ye might have life through his name’ [John xx. 30, 
81]. According to John himself, then, the one grand aim, 
object, or design of his writing, was to set forth the divinity of 
Christ. We must believe this, unless we can suppose that he 
did not know his own intention in writing ; and that, although 
his actual writing corresponded with his declared intention, yet 
he intended to write about something else. We must suppose, 
also, that the prologue to his Gospel, which states the ‘ whole 
subject’ of it, does not refer to Christ’s divinity. Is it not 
evident then, is it not absolutely certain, that the aim or object 
of John’s Gospel, is to set forth the divine glory of Jesus as the 
Christ, the Son of God ? 

It is curious to notice how, with these words before them, both 
Liicke and Alford have contrived to mistake as to the special 
design of the fourth Gospel. How, in one word, they failed to 
discover that it had any specific aim, object, or design whatever. 
Let us see, then, how they were thrown off the track of truth, 
and sent wandering into ‘ the character of the age and section of 
the Church in which the Evangelist lived’, in order to ascertain 
the specific object for which his Gospel was written. The ex- 
tract we are about to give is long; but it is, for several reasons, 
profoundly interesting and instructive. 1. It shows that the 
most learned men, who, for the want of’ a very simple view 
of the Scriptures, get off the right track, seem doomed to 
wander in a wilderness of words, and find rest only in some un- 
sound hypothesis or other. 2. It enables us to see — blessed 
sight !—that a simple word of Jesus, if duly weighed and con- 
sidered in the light of his other teachings, just clears away all 
this wilderness of words —all this world of learned rubbish — 
and opens up the way and the truth to the benighted and wan- 
dering souls of men. 

In his search after the object for which John’s Gospel was 
written, Dean Alford says: ‘Being written then for Christian 
readers, the main and ultimate’ purpose as regards them is suffi- 


All the italics in this extract will be the Dean’s. 
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ciently declared in ch. xx. 31—“ these things are written, that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ”, &e. 

‘This purpose, however, as it would be common to all the 
sacred writings of the New Testament more or less, in no way 
accounts for the peculiar cast of the Gospel, or the portions of the 
Christian faith which are most prominently brought out in it’, 
Here we have the mistake which, as we shall see, threw him off the 
track, and sent him forth in search of some other object of John’s 
writing. He did not find it, because it did not exist. He found 
‘ words—words—words’, and hypotheses piled upon hypotheses ; 
but he found no other design of John’s blessed Gospel, than that 
which the Evangelist himself had specified. He adds: ‘These 
will require [especially the peculiar cast of the Gospel] closer ex- 
amination’. So they do. 

‘It will at once appear that some especial occasion must have 
induced John to write so pointedly as he has done on certain 
doctrines, and to adopt, in doing so, a nomenclature unknown 
to the rest of the New Testament writers. Some state of opinion 
in the Church must have rendered it necessary for the Apostle 
to state strongly and clearly the truth about which error was 
prevalent, or questions had been raised ; the method of speaking 
which even he, under the guidance of the Spirit, adopted to 
convey that truth, must have become familiar to and valued by 
the educated and philosophic minds in the Christian community. 

‘5. It may be well to set down the opinions of the ancients 
on this, before we enter into the matter itself, 

‘Treneus states that John wrote his Gospel to controvert the 
errors of Cerinthus, and before him the Nicolaitans. Tertullian 
(de Prescript adv. Her. 33) in the main agrees with this. 
Epiphanius (Heer. li. 12 Liicke) and Jerome repeat it as a certain 
fact that John wrote against Cerinthus; but instead of the 
Nicolaitans, they mention the Ebionites. Those who assert him 
to have written against Valentinus or Marcion are evidently 
chronologically in error. 

‘6. Several of the ancients give in substance the supplementary 
view of the design of John’s Gospel. Clement of Alexandria, as 
cited by Eusebius, (Hist. Eccl. vi. 14) related : “ that John finally 
perceiving that corporeal matters had been set forth in the 
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gospels, at the urgent suggestion of the well-informed, and in- 
spired by the Spirit, made a spiritual gospel”. Husebius (Hist. 
Eccl. iii. 24) states, that whereas the other Evangelists wrote the 
official life of our Lord subsequent to the imprisonment of the 
Baptist, John, wishing that there should be a complete account, 
gave in his Gospel the particulars preceding that event. The 
same is repeated almost verbatim by Jerome, ut supra. Later 
authors (see Liicke, Einleitung, p. 189) reproduced the conjec- 
tures of their predecessors as being traditions of the Church, and 
for the most part united the polemical with the supplementary 
theory. 

‘7, None of the above-cited authors appeal to any historical 
or traditionary fact as the ground of their own statements. 
Those statements have therefore for us no authority ab extra, 
and must be judged by their own intrinsic probability or other- 
wise, as established by the contents of the Gospel, and the state 
of the Church at the period of its publication. In modern 
times these last considerations have given rise to several opinions, 
which I shall now briefly state ; acknowledging, throughout this 
part of the section, my obligations to Liicke, whose facts and 
remarks I have for the most part borrowed. 

‘8. Grotius, and some of the Socinian commentators, supposed, 
on account of the contrast strongly drawn in the prologue, ch. 1 
and elsewhere, between Jesus Christ as the true Light, and the 
Baptist as only having come to bear witness of that Light, that 
the Evangelist wrote against the so-called disciples of John, who 
held the Baptist to have been the Messiah. Others (as Herder, 
Overbeck, Ziegler) thought that the Sabsei, who combined gnostic 
errors with an overweening estimation of John the Baptist, were 
principally aimed at. Others, not finding in this a sufficient 
account of the peculiarities of the Gospel, supposed this, or other 
polemic aims, to have been united to the supplementary one. 
Of this last number are Storr, Wegscheider, Hug, &c. Others, 
again (as Paulus), finding in the Gospel no sufficient evidence 
either of a polemical or a supplementary intention, fell back on 
the didactic aim set forth in ch. xx. 31. This view, however, 
was never found satisfactory to explain the peculiar phenomena 
of the Gospel. 

27 
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‘9. Meantime, however, the critical study of the other Gospels 
had so far advanced, that it became more and more clearly seen 
that the hypothesis of John having been acquainted with, and 
having wished to complete or correct them, was entirely untenable, 
Again, not finding traces of a polemical design sufficiently 
prominent in the Gospel, some critics, slightly altering the term, 
have supposed it to be apologetic in its character (Hemsen, 
Seiffarth, Schott). Some, lastly, pronounced it unworthy of the 
Apostle to follow any secondary designs, considering his own 
avowal in ch. xx. 30, 31 (Credner). But, as Liicke remarks, 
even granting this, it may still be a lawful inquiry, What 
peculiar circumstances led to his realizing this his great design in 
the present peculiar form of composition? ‘The synoptic Evan- 
gelists had, he says, beyond question, the same great design, and 
yet have followed it in a very different manner. Something of 
this may doubtless be explained by the individual character of 
the writer’s mind, but clearly not all; and that character itself 
was modified by surrounding events. We are driven, therefore, 
to the special circumstances under which the Gospel, but espe- 
cially the prologue, which in this matter rules the Gospel, was 
composed ’. 

Now, what does not all this teach respecting ‘the peccant 
humors of learning’, of the manifold infirmities and aberrations 
of human speculation? We are not at all surprised that, in 
view of such things, men of irresolute minds, or self-indulgent 
dispositions, should shrink from all speculation as a nuisance, 
and prefer ignorance to the risks and dangers of speculative 
knowledge. But let us see if there is no way out of all these 
uncertainties into the clear light of God’s truth, without plung- 
ing into ‘the character of the age and section of the Church in 
which the Evangelist lived’. It is certain, that neither Liicke 
nor Alford has, from that field of inquiry, brought back with 
him any clear and satisfactory results, The reason of this is 
plain. They sought, as we have already said, in history for that 
which had no existence, namely, for some subordinate aim or 
object of John’s writing, different from the one specified by him- 
self, in order to account for what they call ‘the peculiar cast of 
his Gospel’. For our part, we have found the word of John, 
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written under the superintendence and guidance of the Spirit, 
sufficient to deliver us from all the entanglements of commen- 
tators, and to show us the plain, open path of truth. 

‘The synoptic Evangelists had’, he says, ‘beyond question, 
the same great design [as that avowed in John xx. 30, 31], and 
yet have followed it in a very different manner’. Now, this is 
one of those sad mixtures of truth and error, which has misled 
Liicke, and concealed the path of truth from his eyes. It is 
true, that all the Evangelists had ‘the same* great design’ to 
manifest the glory of the Lord Jesus; but yet, in the execution 
of this design, each performed a labor peculiar to himself, which 
gave to his Gospel a specific characteristic different from that of 
the others. Matthew’s Gospel, for instance, which was written 
for the Hebrews, advocates the claims of Christ as the promised 
Messiah, or ‘the Son of David and King of the Jews’. No one 
who carefully studies his Gospel, can fail to perceive that such is 
its leading idea, aim, or purpose, with reference to which its 
materials have been collected and arranged. It was not intended, 
judging from its contents, to cover the whole field of inquiry, but 
only to exhibit one phase of the character of Jesus. Hence, 
it is not a fragment, as it would be if its design were to present 
the whole biography of Christ. It is, on the contrary, complete 
in itself, considered with reference to its specific aim or object. 
Like all the works of God, it is an organic whole, not merely 
a fragmentary and unfinished production. 

In Mark’s Gospel, Jesus comes before us, not as the King of 
the Jews, but as the Servant of God, ready to do His will, and 
to meet all man’s needs. This is the leading idea, the organiz- 
ing principle, around which all its contents are collected and 
arranged ; showing it to be a veritable work of the Spirit, and 
not the fragmentary production of human weakness and failure. 
It is not a broken column; it is a complete monument to Jesus, 
the Servant of God: the divine model Servant for all ages and 
nations. 

Again, in the Gospel of Luke, Christ is presented, not in 
either of the former characters, but as a Man, the Son of Adam, 
and in whom ‘all flesh shall see the salvation of God’ [Luke 
iii. 6]. His Gospel, if studied in the light of this idea, will 
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disclose the principle on which it has been constructed, and 
show the skill of the divine Artist, by whose hand it was 
fashioned. It will show, why it includes, and why it excludes, 
this or the other event, as suitable or not suitable to the leading 
idea or object of the writer. Nay, it will show why, in the 
description of the same scenes, Luke selects those circum- 
stances which are in keeping with the specific design of his. 
Gospel ; just as Matthew and Mark have done in regard to their 
Gospels; thus giving rise to discrepancies, which have, in all 
time, sadly perplexed commentators, because they have paid no 
attention to the different formative principles of the three 
Gospels. Pay attention to this, study this, as it deserves to be 
studied, and the discrepancies, which have so long perplexed the 
schools, will vanish. But this statement, which we cannot now 
stop to establish, will be clearly seen to be true, when we come 
to consider each of the synoptic Gospels in detail. 

Now in these Gospels, as Bernard has shown in his Bampton 
Lectures, there is ‘a progress in the development of doctrine’, 
answering to the three stages of King of the Jews, Servant of 
the Most High, and ‘Saviour of the world’. But this is not 
the last and highest stage in the development of doctrine in the 
Gospels ; for, as yet, the eternal preéxistence and absolute divinity 
of our Lord has not been clearly and fully revealed. This was 
reserved for St. John, and is the object for which his Gospel was 
written. 

We do not mean by this, that the divinity of Christ is not set 
forth by the Synoptists, but only that it is not set forth by them 
as clearly and fully as by John. This is sometimes denied ; and 
Matt. xvi. 16; Matt. xxviii. 18; are referred to as just as strong 
assertions of the divinity of Christ as any in John. But this is 
a mistake. The confession of Peter, in Matt. xvi. 16, ‘ Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God’, might be true, and yet 
Christ may have been only a created being. Hence this passage, 
apart from the light thrown back upon it by John’s Gospel, 
might be believed by an Arian who denies the proper divinity of 
Christ. In like manner, the passage in Matt. xxviii. 18, ‘all 
power is given unto me in heaven and in earth’, does not reach 
to the height of His divinity in John’s Gospel. The fact that 
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‘all power is given’ unto Him, does not teach, expressly, that 
all power was ab initio His. There is,. indeed, no contrariety 
between the Synoptists and John with respect to the divinity of 


‘Christ; but yet it is John alone, who brings out, in cloudless 


splendor, the divinity of our Lord ; that is, his eternal preéxist- 
ence as ‘God’, by whom ‘all things’ were made; and without / 


‘whom ‘ was not any thing made that was made’. 


There are in the first, as well as in the fourth, Gospel, gleams 
of the divinity of Christ, as in Matt. xvi. 16, and xxviii. 18; 
but then these gleams, which burst upon us in the course of the 
first Gospel, and in the other Synoptists, are as transient as 
they are bright and beautiful. In John’s Gospel, on the con- 
trary, the divinity of Christ is the indwelling, all-pervading, and 
permanent glory, which constitutes its wonderful charm. Its 
majesty, its sweetness, and its overpowering beauty, are all due 
to this indwelling glory of the Lord Jesus. In this respect, it 
differs from the Synoptics: it has ‘no peculiar cast’, it only has 
a grand and peculiar glory. ‘The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth’. The 
Gospel of Juhn is everywhere permeated by this divine glory. 
It shows Him to be, as indeed He is, ‘ the brightness of his 
[Father’s] glory, and the express image of his person’ [Heb. i. 
3]. It is impossible to conceive anything better, or more per- 
fect, than the synoptic Gospels, considered with reference to the 
specific design with which each of them was written. Buta loftier 
theme, and a loftier genius, have given to the Gospel of John a 
glory, which is all its own. The Synoptists are, by the grace of 
God, equal to the themes they handle, and are beyond all praise. 


‘But on twofold eagle pinion, 

Wrought by love in his dominion, 

John, a form divinely bright, 

Upward soars in purer light’. 
It is this ‘ purer light’, this celestial glory of our blessed Lord, 
which gives character to the Gospel of John. ‘St. John’s 
Gospel ’, it has been said, ‘ is the most conspicuous written attes- 
tation to the Godhead of Him whose claims upon mankind can 
hardly be surveyed without passion, whether it be the passion of 
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adoring love, or the passion of vehement and determined 
enmity’ [Henry Parry Liddon]}. There are thousands, whose 
opposition to the synoptic Gospels is comparatively feeble, but 
in whom, the Gospel of Christ’s divine glory, awakens a rage 
all but diabolical. On the other hand, this is the Gospel which 
most deeply impresses the heart of all true disciples of Christ, 
because, as Ernesti has well said, it is ‘The heart of Christ’. It 
is, in one word, the great heart of God speaking to our hearts, 
in strains ‘ more love-bewitching and elevating in its influence 
than all the harmonies of music’ [Chrysostom]. It is not 
human ; it is divine. All the Gospels are divine ; but the last 
is so in a high, holy, and peculiar sense. John’s Gospel is 
among books what Jesus was among men. 

The Evangelists, then, did not all work at ‘the same great 
design ’; a most inexact and misleading expression. They were 
the workmen, not the Architect, of the fourfold Gospel. The 
Spirit was the Architect. He formed the ‘great design’; He 
selected the workmen—Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John—but 
He did not require each to work at the whole design. If He 
had done so, then indeed their Gospels would have been the poor, 
imperfect, fragmentary things, which Dean Alford and others 
have represented them to be. On the contrary, He assigned to 
each workman his special department in the execution of His 
‘great design’. Hence the specific difference, the peculiar char- 
acteristic of each Gospel. This idea seems. never to have 
occurred to either Liicke or Alford; otherwise they would not 
have ‘been driven’ into the age in which St. John lived, and 
into his section of the Church, in order to discover the specific 
design with which he wrote his Gospel. Even Dorner seems 
never to have heard of this view of the Gospels; for, in his 
great work on ‘The Doctrine of the Person of Christ’ in five 
volumes, he sees not the difference between Matthew’s and 
John’s presentation of His Person. Hence he says: ‘It may 
be boldly affirmed, that the entire representation of Christ given 
by the Synoptists may be placed by the side of the Johannine as 
perfectly identical, inasmuch as faith, moulded by means of the 
synoptic traditions, must have essentially the same features in its 


concept of Christ as the Christ of John has. The passages in 
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| John which speak the most loftily of Christ, are those to which the 
. Synoptists supply exactly the closest parallels, whilst some of the 
strongest traits in the latter find no parallel in John’ [Division 
I. vol i. p. 60, 61]. Into this strange, and utterly untenable 
position, he was driven by his controversy with those ‘ who 
reject the Gospel by John on account of its glorifying of Christ’ 
more than do the synoptic Gospels. Yet, in spite of this, even 
he is constrained to acknowledge, that John alone reveals the 
eternal preéxistence and absolute divinity of Christ as the Creator 
of all things [Ibid. p. 61]. Does not this, we boldly ask, make 
some difference between John’s concept of Christ and that of the 
Synoptists? All the Evangelists may have had ‘the same con- 
cept of Christ’; but this does not appear from their Gospels. 
‘It may be boldly affirmed [we think], that the entire represen- 
tation of Christ given by the Synoptists may [not] be placed by 
the side of the Johannine as perfectly identical’. In point of 
fact, they are as different as Adam’s concept of the unrisen and 
unseen sun, derived solely from. his first view of the dawn, and 
his concept of the same great luminary visible in the heavens, 
and pouring down the full blaze of noon upon the world. 

How sad to reflect on the slow progress of truth in this sin- 
stricken world of ours! More than sixteen centuries ago, Origen 
broached the great fundamental principle with respect to the 
character of the four Gospels ; but who has since developed that 
principle, or applied it in the study of the Gospels? Even now 
commentators and Biblical critics—such as Liicke and Alford— 
are evidently wandering in the dark, because they lack the light 
of that great principle. Behold, too, in the above extract from 
Alford, how many hypotheses have been invented, reigned for 
an age or more, and then vanished as ‘ entirely untenable’; all 
because the principle of Origen has never been appreciated, and 
consequently never applied. Archbishop Trench has at least 
heard of that principle, and has truly said, ‘ that notwithstanding 
all which has been accomplished, devout students of Scripture 
may, for a long time to come, find an ample, almost inexhaustible, 
field of study in tracing out in each the operation of this ever 
active law of exclusion and inclusion’. But yet, as we have 
seen, instead of tracing out the operation of this law, or prin- 
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ciple, in any one case, he rejected Origen’s application of it, and 
fell back on the old exploded supplementary theory to account 
for John’s failure to notice the Temptation in the wilderness, 
Bernard, in his Bampton Lectures, has recognized the great 
principle of Origen, and done some little for its elucidation. But 
the ample, the almost inexhaustible, mine of precious truths, 
which this principle or view opens to the devout student of the 
Scriptures, still remains to be explored and worked. As the 
object of this paper is to encourage others to work in the mine, 
we shall now proceed to lay before the reader specimens of the 
truths, and the solution of problems, which the prosecution of 
this line of study has enabled students of the Gospels to discover. 


THE ConTENTS OF JOHN’s GOSPEL. 

The more closely we study the contents of John’s Gospel, the 
more clearly shall we see that scenes, words, and events relating 
to the human nature of Christ are excluded therefrom, while all 
it includes relates to His divine nature. In this respect, for ex- 
ample, the Gospels of Luke and John present a most conspicuous 
and striking contrast. In their Gospels, we have two distinct 
aspects of Jesus. Luke gives Him as Son of Adam; John as 
Son of God. In the first of these, therefore, we read His ‘ gene- 
alogy’; His ‘ conception’ of Mary ; His ‘birth’ at Bethlehem ; 
His ‘ increase in wisdom and stature’; His childhood and ‘ sub- 
jection’ to His earthly parents; His ‘baptism’; His ‘ tempta- 
tion’ in the wilderness; and ‘ His anointing with the Holy 
Ghost’. In John not one word about these things, but ‘the 
Word was with God, and was God’. Not only the general tone 
and tenor of each narrative, but the events narrated in them, are 
in perfect keeping with the distinct character of each particular 
Gospel. For example, 

THE ScENE IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. In Luke, 
we see Jesus, the suffering ‘Son of Adam ’, in all points, sin only 
excepted, tempted as we are, saying, ‘ Father, if thou be willing, 
remove this cup from me. . . . And being in a great agony, he 
prayed more earnestly ; and his sweat was as it were great drops 
of blood falling down to the ground’. An angel appears 
strengthening Him. In His great agony, He seems to seek 
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sympathy from His disciples. In John, on the contrary, not a 
word about his agony or prayer; not a word about an angel 
ministering strength to Him; not a word about His drops of 
blood ; or about His apparent need of sympathy. In the scene, 
as described by Luke, those circumstances are selected which 
show Jesus to be the tempted, the suffering, and the groaning 
‘Son of Adam’; in the same scene, as described by John, He is 
only the incarnate ‘Son of God’. ‘Jesus knowing all things 
that should happen unto Him, went forth and said, Whom seek 
ye? ... . As soon as He said unto them, I am He, they went 
backward, and fell to the ground’. Here, instead of weakness 
and suffering, is the appalling majesty of divine power striking 
His adversaries to the ground, simply by a word or a look. 
Finally, instead of seeking sympathy from His disciples, He is 
_ now their protector. ‘If therefore ye seek me, let these go away ; 
that the saying might be fulfilled which He spake, Of those 
whom thou hast given me I have lost none’. His enemies hear 
and obey His voice. 

How striking the fact, that John omits all that pertains to the 
mere human nature of Christ, and inserts only what pertains to 
His divinity! Let us notice, in the next place, 

THE GREAT OBJECTION OF THE Sceptic. In his Intro- 
duction to John’s Gospel, Tholuck thus presents the objection of 
the Sceptic: ‘The Christ of John differs from that of the synop- 
tical Gospels to such a degree that it would be easier to 
imagine two faces to one head, than that these images can be 
faithful likenesses of the same individual’. ‘In these words of 
Weisse’, Tholuck adds, ‘we have the doubt presented in its 
most glaring colors’. But how does he meet this doubt, or 
refute this objection? He labors prodigiously ; but, after all 
his apparent straining and forcing, he seems to us to leave the 
doubt unresolved. Why? Because he proceeds on a false 
hypothesis. He had never grasped, nor seen clearly, the leading 
idea or aim of each Gospel. Hence he could not emancipate 
himself from the old ‘supplementary hypothesis’, or the view 
that the Gospels ‘are fragmentary’. After having urged un- 
answerable objections to this hypothesis, he adds, ‘ Nevertheless, 
there is some truth lying at the bottom of this theory. If John in 
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his instructions imparted much, which passed beyond the circle 
of the ordinary oral tradition, and consequently beyond the 
synoptical Gospels which flowed from it, we can hardly think 
otherwise than that among his friends a longing would be ex- 
cited to possess a history of the Lord in accordance with his 
delineation. If he yielded to this desire, his work must of itself 
have taken the character of a complement [or supplement] ; only 
thus can we account for it, that so many significant facts are 
passed over, such as the baptism of Jesus by John, the tempta- 
tion in the wilderness, the transfiguration, the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, the agony in Gethsemane’. Here it is distinctly 
asserted, that we cannot account for the omission of the above 
‘ significant facts’ by John, save only by means of the supple- 
mentary hypothesis. We shall account for every one of them, 
by a far better and truer hypothesis or theory. But this true 
theory, it is our present business to show, completely resolves 
the doubt of Weisse, at which, without this theory, even Tholuck 
has so prodigiously labored in vain. 

We do not, like Dorner, Tholuck, and others, attempt to 
explain away, or mitigate, the facts stated by Weisse. We 
admit, on the contrary, that the Christ of John differs immeas- 
urably from the Christ of the Synoptics. Our theory or view 
of the Gospels has no quarrel with facts. It seeks to explain, 
and not to explain away, the phenomena of the Gospels. Hence, 
if it will not explain the facts or phenomena as they are, then 
let it be discarded, and cast out as rubbish. Ay, let us remain 
in ignorance, and wait for light, rather than adopt a theory, which 
is at war with the facts of God’s holy word, and which requires 
us to sacrifice those facts, or even to modify them, in order to 
adapt them to our theory. 

According to the Scriptures, Christ is both Son of Man and 
Son of God. Hence Luke, for instance, in giving us, as the 
leading aim of his Gospel, the Son of Man, the image presented 
by him must, of course, differ immeasurably from that given by 
John, who presents Christ as the Son of God. The two natures 
in one Person,—the human nature and the divine,—may be as 
difficult to imagine as ‘two faces to one head’, or even more 
difficult; but such is, nevertheless, the twofold supernatural 
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character of Christ as set forth in the word of God; and this 
word must be true to itself; though this should bring it into 
conflict with the natural, naturalistic, superficial notions of the 
sceptic. The fact, then, that the Christ of Luke, or other 
Synoptist, differs so widely from that of John, is so far from 
being an objection to our view of the Gospels, that it is in perfect 
agreement and harmony with it. With this view, nothing is 
more easily disposed of than the great doubt or difficulty raised 
by Weisse; and which, without this view, Tholuck, as well as 
other men of great learning and genius, have labored in vain to 
dispel. 

No one who reads the Gospels dispassionately, or without 
reference to any hypothesis: or theory, can fail to perceive the 
great difference between the Christ of John and the Christ of the 
Synoptists. This was seen by Augustine, who had no theory on 
the subject, as clearly and fully as it was seen by Weisse, or any 
other man. His description, which is true to the obvious 
contents of the Gospels, is also in perfect accordance with the 
view'advanced and advocated in this paper. He says: ‘In the 
four Gospels, or rather in the four books of one Gospel, the 
Apostle St. John, not undeservedly with reference to his spiritual 
understanding compared to an eagle, has lifted higher and far 
more sublimely than the other three his proclamation, and in 
lifting it up he has wished our hearts also to be lifted up. For 
the other three Evangelists walked, so to speak, on earth with 
our Lord as man, of his divinity they said but few things; but 
John, as if it oppressed him to walk on earth, has opened his 
words as it were with a peal of thunder, has lifted himself not 
only above earth and every sphere of sky and heaven, but even 
above every host of angels, and every order of invisible powers, 
and reaches to Him by whom all things were made, as he says: 
“Tn the beginning was the Word”, &c. He proclaims other 
things in keeping with this great sublimity with which he begins, 
and speaks of the divinity of our Lord as no other person has 
spoken’. Augustine had no theory to support. He merely 
stated the obvious facts or phenomena of the Gospels. How 
perfectly these facts or phenomena agree with the view above 
advocated by us 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. John is the 
only one of the Evangelists by whom the wonderful scene was 
witnessed ; and yet he is the only one by whom it is not men- 
tioned. This strange omission has sadly perplexed the commen- 
tators. This omission, says Prof. Fisher, as well as Tholuck and 
others, cannot be explained, if we reject the supplementary theory 
as ‘entirely untenable’. And it is upon this theory, that the 
omission in question is generally explained as follows: ‘ all three 
of the Synoptists have described the scene of the Transfigura- 
tion, and these were sufficient. John failed to notice it, because 
it was not necessary’. But John has, in fact, described many 
things which had been previously described by all the Synop- 
tists. Why? Because, as we shall see, these things related to 
the divinity of Christ. On the other hand, he omitted all men- 
tion of the Transfiguration, though perhaps the most wonderful 
scene ever witnessed by him on earth, because it did not relate to 
the glory of Christ’s Divinity. 

This is, we are aware, not the commonly-received view of the 
Transfiguration. Archbishop Trench has said of the Transfigu- 
ration, which is the eighth of his ‘ Studies in the Gospels’, that it 
was ‘a glimpse and foretaste of the celestial glory’ (p. 202). 
The same view is expressed by Dr. Schaff, in his discussion of 
the Transfiguration in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. But 
yet, if we have not been very greatly deceived by our studies in 
the Gospels, the Transfiguration points, not to the celestial glory 
of Christ, but to his future earthly glory as King of all the earth 
after the final restoration of the Jews. 

This point is not considered by Trench, nor by Schaff, nor, 
so far as we know, by any commentator, who regards the Trans- 
figuration as a prelibation of the heavenly glory of Christ. They 
appear to have adopted their view, not after an examination of 
the subject, but only as that which first offered itself to their 
minds. But it is never safe to form opinions in this way ; or, 
more properly speaking, to let opinions thus form themselves for 
us. Whether our opinion be true or false, it has certainly not 
heen adopted without thought or reflection, nor has it been 
negligently formed. On the contrary, it is the result of a close 
and careful study of the real significance of the Transfiguration ; 
and rests on the following grounds: 
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The synoptic Gospels, if duly considered, show that the Trans- 
figuration points to the future glory of Christ as King of all the 
earth. His disciples had, as all know, looked forward, with in- 
expressible yearning, for the establishment of His kingdom upon 
earth. Hence, when He predicted His death as near at hand, their 
hopes were dashed, and despair took possession of their minds. 
The promise made by David, that his throne should be ‘ forever ’, 
was eclipsed, and darkness brooded over the minds of the disap- 
pointed disciples. It was under these circumstances, that our 
Lord, in order to comfort and console them, took Peter, and 
James, and John — his three favorite disciples — and brought 

‘them up into an high mountain apart, and was transfigured 
before them’ [ Matt. xvii]. 

The blessed comfort and consolation which He thus adminis- 
tered, was exactly what they needed. It assured them, that the 
promise to David should not fail, but that its fulfilment had 
only been postponed in consequence of the rejection of Himself 
by the rebellious Jews. He pointed them, through the gloom of 
Golgotha, to the glory which finally awaits the Jews, after they 
should repent and return to God. The reason why this has been 
overlooked by so many commentators, or Biblical critics, is, that 
they have paid too little attention to the Eschatology of the 
Scriptures.’ But to go into the subject fully, so as to establish 
the above view on a solid and unanswerable basis of Scripture, 
would require a volume rather than the part of a review article. 

In Matthew’s account of the ‘Transfiguration, if viewed in the 
light of other Scriptures, there is evidence that it points to the 
future earthly glory of Christ as King. It is in his Gospel, and 
in his Gospel alone, that it is recorded of Jesus, that ‘his 
face did shine as the sun’. Now the sun is the Scriptural 


1 We have been very greatly surprised, that a learned Professor of Theo- 
logy, like Dr. Hodge of Princeton, who has devoted his liie to the study and 
teaching of the Scriptures, should have confessed, as he does, that he has 
paid but little attention to the subject of Eschatology. No contession was 
needed, however: the fact is sufficiently obvious trom his writings. Even 
Dr. Thor nwell, ong’ as his genius undoubtedly was and his fame as a Pro- 
fessor of Thevlogy, b as made the same confession [see Thornwell’s Life]. 
Others, who have made no such confession, have shown by their writings 
that, as to Eschatology, the Bible is still a sealed book to them. No wonder 
they have overlooked the reference of the Trausfiguration to the future 
earthly glory of Christ. 
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symbol of royalty ; and this circumstance is, therefore, in perfect 
keeping with the design of Matthew’s Gospel, which is to set 
forth Christ as King of the Jews. Christ is Himself called in 
Scripture ‘the Sun of righteousness’ [Mal. iv. 2]. But He has 
yet to appear in the character set forth in this sublime symbol. 
In the present dispensation, still so full of darkness and misery, 
He appears only as ‘the bright and morning star’, the harbinger 
of the day. But this dispensation is not to last always. ‘ For 
behold, the day cometh, that shall burn as an oven; and all the 
proud, yea, and all that do wickedly, shall be stubble: and the 
day that cometh shall burn them up, saith the Lord of hosts, 
that it shall leave them neither root nor branch’ [Mal. iv. 1]. 
But Elijah must first come, ere the wicked be destroyed, 
and the righteous restored to power and great glory. ‘ Behold, 
I will send you Elijah the prophet [who was seen in the Trans- 
figuration] before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord: And he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, 
and the heart of the children to their fathers, lest I come and 
smite the earth with a curse’ [Mal. iv. 5, 6]. Yea, Elijah 
must first come, and ‘ restore all things’ [ Matt. xvii. 11], to save 
the earth from destruction, that the Lord may be gracious to those 
who ‘ fear His name’, and ‘love His appearing’ [2 Tim. iv. 8]. 
But how shall it be with the righteous in ‘ the great and terrible 
day of the Lord’? ‘ But unto you’, saith the Lord, ‘ that fear 
my name, shall the Sun of righteousness arise with healing in 
his wings; and ye shall go forth, and grow up as calves of the 
stall, And ye shall tread down the wicked ; for they shall be ashes 
under the soles of your feet in the day that I shall do this, saith the 
Lord of hosts. Remember ye the law of Moses my servant, which 
I commanded unto him in Horeb.for all Israel’, &c. [Mal. iv. 
2, 3, 4]. Here then is the King of all men, the ‘Sun of righte- 
ousness ’, whose ‘ face did shine as the sun’ on the holy mount 
of the Transfiguration; and here also are Moses and Elias, 
Besides these, there are other Scriptures which show that the 
Transfiguration refers to the earthly human glory of Jesus, and 
not to his eternal Godhead as Maker of all things and Ruler of 
the universe. 

As at Christ’s first advent, by which was ushered in the 
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present dispensation, He was shrouded in humiliation and shame, 
so is He fitly styled only as ‘the root and offspring of David’, 
and His shining only as ‘the bright and morning star’. But 


“ when, at His second advent, He shall come in power and great 


glory, to take vengeance on His enemies, and to assert His 
universal empire over this lower world, He is most appropriately 
called ‘the Sun of Righteousness’, which shall then rise, in full- 
orbed splendor, ‘ with healing in His wings’, upon all who shall 
‘fear His name’. As this great event was, according to our 
view, foreshadowed by the Transfiguration ; so therein ‘ His face 
did shine as the sun’. It is not material, however, to our 
present purpose, that this view about the sun should be adopted 
by our readers. It becomes us, indeed, to set forth this idea, 
not as a certain truth, but only as a plausible conjecture. But 
whether it be true or not, it is absolutely certain, that Christ 
was transfigured as a man, and not as a God. Hence, according 
to the true theory of the Gospels, this wonderful scene found a 
place in each of the three synoptic Gospels, but not in the Gospel 
of John. The notion that He was transfigured as God, and as 
such entitled to a place in John’s Gospel of His Divinity, would 
indeed be the most absurd of all conceptions. There is no inti- 
mation, hint, sign, or shadow, of any such monstrous absurdity 
in our most blessed Gospel. 

In Mark’s Gospel, as we have repeatedly said, Christ is pre- 
sented as a Servant. Hence, although ‘his face did shine as the 
sun’, this circumstance, the most wonderful of all, is not noticed 
by Mark. But he dwells on that which became Christ as a 
Servant. The first and the all-embracing character of a servant, 
is ‘to keep his garments unspotted from the world’. Accord- 
ingly, Mark selects and emphasizes this circumstance: ‘ His 
raiment became shining, exceeding white as snow; so as no 
fuller on earth can white them’. 

Now here the caviller objects, that if ‘ His face did shine as 
the sun’, this circumstance would have been mentioned by Mark 
as well as by Matthew. This omission by Mark proves, thete- 
fore, that Matthew’s statement is not true, or that it was greatly 
exaggerated. The answer is easy. Matthew’s Gospel, which 
treats of the Messiah, ‘ King of the Jews’, emphasizes this feature 
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in the Transfigured Christ, ‘His face did shine as the sun’, 
How appropriate! How perfectly in keeping with the scope 
and design of his Gospel! Mark, on the other hand, describing 
Christ as a Servant, overlooks the sign of the royal glory, and 
sees only His raiment ‘as white as snow; so as no fuller on earth 
could white them’. Again, how exquisitely appropriate! But 
this is only one instance, among hundreds, of the ease with 
which the true theory of the Gospels explains the apparent dis- 
crepancies, which have occasioned so much embarrassment and 
difficulty to most Biblical critics. 

Luke, in like manner, gives only those circumstances of the 
Transfiguration, which are in keeping with the leading idea of 
his Gospel, and omits all the others, ‘He took Peter, and John, 
and James, and went up into a mountain to pray. And as He 
prayed, the fashion of his countenance was altered’, &c. Now 
here we see Christ, as a man, in the act of praying, and we see 
only the beginning of the transformation of his face. ‘As He 
prayed, the fashion of his countenance altered’, as the natural 
consequence of his praying ; just as the face of Moses—the type 
of Christ—‘ shone’ as he came down from communing with God 
on the holy mount. 

Thus, the transfigured Christ had a place in the first three 
Gospels: in Matthew as King; in Mark as Servant; and in 
Luke as Man. But in John’s Gospel there was no place for 
Him—absolutely none. The scope and design of his Gospel ex- 
eluded the Transfiguration. Though he alone witnessed the 
magnificent scene ; yet his eagle eye, fixed on the eternal God- 
head of Christ, ranged far above all that pertained to His 
merely human nature and earthly glory. Even the transfigured 
Son of Man lay beneath the plane of his vision. The sublime 
prologue, ‘ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God’, gives the one grand theme, 
and (as Liicke says) ‘ the substance, of his whole Gospel’. The 
very idea of a transfigured God is, we repeat, unutterably mon- 
strous; and the Son of Man, whether transfigured or otherwise, 
had no place in the Gospel of John. This will become, if pos- 
sible, still clearer by a consideration of the. incidents connected 
with the following miracle. 
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é. FEEDING OF THE FIVE THouSsAND.. This miracle is re- 
és corded in all four Gospels: Matt. xiv. 13-21; Mark vi. 30-44; 
; Luke ix. 10-17; and John vi. 1-15. It is evident from this 
) 


fact, and others of the same kind, that John did not write his 
Gospel to supplement the others. If he had done so, he would 
not have given us the fourth edition of one and the same miracle. 
But writing, as he did, without reference to the contents of the 
other Gospels, he used the materials which answered his own 
purpose or design, whether the other Evangelists had used them 
or not. Hence, the miracle of ‘feeding the five thousand’ 
found a place in his Gospel. It displayed the Divinity of 
Christ. 

. But what we wish to notice, most particularly, in connection 
with these four several accounts of the ‘ feeding of the five thou- 
sand ’, is the fact that in Matthew and Mark, just as soon as the 
miracle is finished, the Lord ‘goes to the mountain to pray’. 
Likewise, in Luke, the feeding is no sooner ended, than the Lord 
is found ‘alone praying’ [Luke ix. 18]. But in the parallel 
passage in John, there is no allusion whatever to His praying, or 
His going ‘to the mountain to pray’. Indeed, though the Lord 
is so often shown in the Synoptics as praying, or going to pray, 
this is nowhere done in the Gospel of John save in chap. xvii. ; 
and this sublime intercession is unlike all the prayers of men, 
or the Son of Man. It must be called a prayer, because there 
is no other word in the language, nor in any language, to convey 
even a tolerable idea of the pouring out of the Lord’s soul in 
that chapter of John’s Gospel. 

The words are as simple as those of a child ; and yet in meaning 
they are the deepest, and most sublime, ever uttered upon earth. 
Bengel: ‘This chapter, of all the chapters in Scripture, is the 
easiest in regard to the words, the most profound in regard to 
the ideas’. Dr. Schaff has well said: ‘It is not so much the 
petition of an inferior, or dependent supplicant, as the communion 
of an equal, and a solemn declaration of His will concerning 
those whom He came to save’. He prays that the disciples may 
be one: that they may be one in Him, as He is one with God ; 
but He does not pray that He may be one with God [Bengel]. 
For He was already one with God by nature, or in essence, and 
28 
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had been .from all eternity. He was God especially, and not 
man or angel, in this sublime act of intercession. Indeed, if 
any creature should, in his prayer or supplication, declare his 
will to God, how monstrous would be the impiety! But 
Christ does this in the chapter before us. Nay, instead of 
asking God to approve His work as Mediator, He sets His own 
seal to all He has done [Bengel]. Throughout the whole 
chapter, in fact, He manifests the profound consciousness of His 
oneness with the Father, and of the glory which He had with 
Him ‘ before the world was’, or time had started on its course, 
It was the Son of Man who, in the Transfiguration, is seen pray- 
ing in Luke; it is the eternal Son of God who, in the seventeenth 
chapter of John, intercedes with the Father. The scene of the 
Transfiguration would have been out of place in the Gospel of 
St. John. 

All is beautiful and perfect in its own order and place. In 
Luke, we have the glories of the Son of Man; in John, those of 
the Son of God. Both Gospels together give us, like the two 
complementary pictures in a stereoscope, the full, rounded, and 
perfect image of the God-man. Let us not, then, with sacri- 
legious hand, mar the work of God, the Spirit, by the miserable 
attempt to rewrite and blend the two Gospels into one, as if 
each was written with the same identical design or purpose. 

THe Baptism or Jesus By JOHN. The exclusion of this 
event from John’s Gospel, and its inclusion in the three synoptic 
Gospels, can be accounted for, says Tholuck, only by means of 
the ‘supplementary theory’. That is to say, the event is narrated — 
in the first three Gospels, and this being sufficient, nothing was 
left for John to supply or supplement. But the wonderful 
events, which attended the baptism of Jesus by John, are also 
narrated in the first three Gospels ; and yet they are related for 
the fourth time by St.John. The omission of the baptism agrees 
well enough, as it happens, with the ‘ supplementary hypothesis’; 
but that hypothesis is contradicted by the fourth account of the 
wonderful phenomena attending the baptism. All these phe- 
nomena are easily, and perfectly explained, by the true view of 
the Gospels. Jesus was baptized by John as a man, not as a 
God; and hence His baptism was very properly included in the 
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three synoptic Gospels, but excluded from the Gospel of John, 
which treats of the divinity of Christ. The wonderful events, 
which attended the baptism, namely, ‘ the Spirit descending like 
a dove’ (John i. 32), and the testimony of God, that He upon 
whom the Baptist should see ‘ the Spirit descending and remain- 
ing upon Him, the same is He which baptizeth with the Holy 
Ghost’ (John i. 33), were proofs of the divinity of our Lord ; 
and hence, as coming within the design of St. John, are related 
the fourth time in his Gospel. The evidence was conclusive : 
‘I saw, and bare record that this is the Son of God’ [John i. 34]. 
Thus, in one and the same transaction, that which related to the 
man Christ Jesus is excluded from the Gospel of John, while all 
that related to his divinity, or Godhead, is included therein. 
How clearly, all this illustrates the true view of the Gospels! 
This view explains not merely some of the phenomena, while it 
is contradicted by others of them; but it perfectly explains all 
the phenomena. In the fourth Gospel, as in the other three, it is 
said, ‘ John seeth Jesus coming unto him’; but not one word is 
said about His baptism by John. Only that which attests His 
divinity finds a place in the Gospel of His Godhead. Now, we 
submit to the reader, if all the facts or phenomena of the case 
may not be much better explained without, than with, the ‘sup- 
plementary hypothesis’; which is, indeed, ‘ entirely untenable’. 

THE TempPTaTION. The temptation of our Lord in the 
wilderness, is also excluded from the Gospel of St. John. Why ? 
This question was long ago answered, as we have already seen, 
by Origen, the greatest exegetical scholar of his age. His ex- 
planation is, in one word, that Christ was tempted as Man, and 
not as God. Hence this Temptation, which is included in the 
three synoptic Gospels, is very properly excluded from the 
Gospel of John, or that of Christ’s divinity. 

Perer’s DENIAL. Here, again, we have the same scene de- 
scribed by all four of the Evangelists: (Matt. xxvi. 69-75; 
Mark xiv. 66-72; Luke xxii. 54-62; and John xviii. 12-27). 
Now why was this? Most assuredly, not to supplement the 
first three Gospels; for all of these had told the stury of Peter’s 
denial, and left nothing to be supplied. Certainly not because 
John wished to reiterate the shame of Peter, which would 
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have been sheer malice. The simple reason is, because the 
denial of Peter was a marvellous fulfilment of the prediction of 
Christ, and therefore an evidence of His divinity. This, and 
this alone, gave it a place in the fourth Gospel: the design of 
John required it. 


CoNCLUSION. 


We have by no means exhausted the theme upon which we 
have entered. As Trench has well said: it is ‘almost inex- 
haustible’, and will ‘ for a long time to come’ amply reward the 
diligent research and labor of ‘devout students of Scripture’ 
[p. 2]. But we have said enough, we trust, to induce others to 
explore the same mine of divine truth. If so, then the object of 
this our second study in the Gospels, will have been attained. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to add a few words, in relation 
to the Gospel of St. John. Matthew wrote his Gospel for the 
Jews ; Mark wrote his for all men, whether Jew or Gentile, as 
servants of God ; Luke wrote his for the human race; and John 
wrote his for the universe. We like the word of Credner amaz- 
ingly: ‘it was unworthy of the Apostle to follow any secondary 
design, considering his own avowal in ch. xx. 30,31’. And, in 
point of fact, he did follow no secondary or subordinate design. 

His grand design, beside which he had no lower aim, is defined 
by himself in chap. xx. 30, 31. ‘ But this view’, it has been 
said, ‘ was never found satisfactory to explain the peculiar phe- 
nomena of the Gospel’ [Alford]. Why? Just because the 
‘ peculiar phenomena’ of the Gospel have not been sufficiently 
studied and understood, in order to be truly explained. It has 
been asserted, for example, as we have seen, that the very 
‘peculiar phenomena’ relating to the Transfiguration — such as 
its exclusion from the Gospel of John, the only Evangelist by 
whom it was witnessed, and its inclusion in all the other Gospels 
—cannot be explained save on the supplementary theory ; which 
the best Biblical critics have long, and very justly, discarded as 
‘entirely untenable’. This is the reason why, in the present dis- 
cussion, we have been at so much pains to explain these ‘ peculiar 
phenomena’ by what we conceive to be the true view of the 
Gospels. Archbishop Trench, following the guidance of 
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authority rather than of reason in his ‘Studies’, explains these 
‘peculiar phenomena’, by the supplementary theory. Liicke 
and Alford, rejecting this theory as ‘ entirely untenable’, leave 
these phenomena entirely unexplained. The Transfiguration, 
having been considered and held up as the ‘ crucial test’ of 
theories, by Professor Fisher, Tholuck, and others, we have 
endeavored to explain its ‘ peculiar phenomena’ on the supposi- 
tion, that John expressed the one grand and only design of his 
Gospel in chap. xx. 30, 31. But whether we have succeeded in 
this endeavor or not, it is not for us, but for the reader, to deter- 
mine. We can only say for ourselves, that we are convinced 
that the view, which Dean Alford asserts has never been ‘ found 
satisfactory to explain the peculiar phenomena of the Gospel ’, 
will, sooner or later, be found to explain them all to the entire 
satisfaction of all devout students of the Gospels. It will be 
necessary, for this purpose, however, to adopt the view of the 
Gospels first broached by Origen, and partially developed only 
by writers of the present day, and to study, so as to understand, 
the phenomena to be explained, before an attempt is made to 
explain them. 

In fact, the only objections to the theory, that all the pheno- 
mena of John’s Gospel are in perfect keeping with its one design 
as set forth in chap. xx. 30, 31, have arisen from false views of 
the phenomena to be explained. Thus, for instance, the Arch- 
bishop of York expresses the opinion, that John xi. 35 is a 
conclusive objection to the view that John does not treat of the 
human nature of Christ. But if the great Archbishop had only 
studied, so as to understand, the deep meaning of the tears of 
Jesus, he would have seen that, instead of being an objection to 
the view above advanced, they are a mighty confirmation of its 
truth. The same remark is true of the groaning of Christ 
mentioned in John xi. Strauss and other rationalists have ridi- 
culed His groaning as unworthy, not only of a God, but of a 
man. But this objection, also, may be, we believe, completely 
refuted ; as, by the grace of God, we hope to show in the next 
number of this Review. These studies in the Gospels have, 
indeed, been a source of such inexpressible satisfaction and 
delight to our own minds, that we are eager to lay them before 
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our readers. We would do so now, if space and time would 
only permit. 

The glory of John’s Gospel has haunted us by night and by 
day. The fourth Gospel, say some, was written to supplement 
or supply the omissions of the first three. But, as Hase has 
truly said, ‘This Gospel is no mere patchwork to fill up vacant 
space’, which it would be if the supplementary hypothesis were 
true. Even Tholuck, after quoting the admirable saying of 
Hase, asserts that the design ‘to fill up vacant spaces’, is ‘not 
even a distinct subordinate purpose kept in view by the Evan- 
gelist throughout’. It is only when Tholuck, and others, can- 
not otherwise explain any particular phenomenon, as the Trans- 
figuration or Temptation, that they invoke the supplementary 
hypothesis to help them out of their difficulties and straits. 
Thus are they tossed about, first to one hypothesis and then to 
another, not knowing that the one true theory, or view of the 
Gospels, is, if properly applied, amply sufficient to explain all 
their phenomena, to clear up and remove all their apparent 
conflicts and discrepancies. This true view sets the Gospel of 
John before us, not as ‘a mere patchwork’, or fragment, to 
splice the other Gospels, but as an organic whole—as a glorious 
orb of light — worthy of the eternal Spirit by whom all things 
were formed and beautified. 

Again, the notion that John wrote his Gospel as a polemic 
against the disciples of John the Baptist, or to refute the heresy 
of Cerinthus, or as an apologetic, appears to us to be an essen- 
tially low and unworthy conception of this divinest of all the 
works of the Spirit. Surely, the Apostle John, or rather the 
Spirit speaking by and through him, did not condescend to 
wrangle, like a school divine, with any heresy of his own age or 
any other age. No, on the contrary, He just set up ‘ the bright 
and shining light of eternal Truth’, with the intent that all 
heresies might wither and perish beneath its influence. This 
light could not, indeed, but fall upon all the heresies, in what- 
ever age or country, by which the divinity of our Lord and 
Saviour is denied. But that it thus bore on this or that heresy, 
was the result or consequence, and not the special design, of the 
fourth and most glorious Gospel. 
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‘Many other signs truly’, says John, ‘did Jesus in the 
presence of his disciples, which are not written in this book. 
But these are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God’, &c. With this aim in view, most truly says 
Credner, it did not become John to follow any subordinate 
design or purpose. Nor did he, in point of fact, confuse and 
darken the one grand object of his Gospel, by the silent intro- 
duction of any such inferior purpose or design. Men only have 


. confused and darkened the design of John’s Gospel, and conse- 


quently its contents, by the invention of a special aim or object 
which never entered into his mind. 

Hence to the words of John xx. 31, inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, we shall steadily adhere, as amply sufficient, not only to 
explain all the ‘ phenomena peculiar’ to John’s Gospel, but also 
to reconcile these phenomena with all those of the other Gospels. 
We have no occasion, thank God! to plunge into the darkness 
of any remote age, or of any particular section of the primitive 
Church, in order to find the means of vindicating the divine 
wisdom and glory of the fourth and most blessed of the Gospels. 





Art. VII.—1. The Microscope and its Revelations. By William 
B.. Carpenter, M. D., LL. D., &c. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
& Blakiston. 1875. 

2. Fermentation and its Bearing on Disease. A Discourse deliv- 
ered before the Glasgow Science Lectures Association, Oct. 
19th, 1876. 


The boundary line which separates the vegetable from the 
animal world is becoming each day less marked ; the advancing 
tide of human knowledge is continually obliterating the time- 
honored landmarks which denoted the limits of the two organic 
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kingdoms. The main distinctions laid down by the older natu- 
ralists were, first, the power of voluntary motion, which was 
ascribed to animals alone, and, second, the capacity possessed by 
vegetables of assimilating inorganic substances, while animals 
required those already organized for the maintenance of life. 
These distinctions, in the main, hold good for the higher and 
larger forms of existence in both kingdoms; but as the increas- 
ing power of the microscope enables the modern investigator to 
penetrate more deeply into the obscure recesses of infinitesimal 
life, the dividing line grows fainter and fainter and is finally 
lost. 

Many of the facts now adduced to prove the invalidity of the 
earlier distinction of Cuvier, are, it is true, facts gained by direct 
and unaided observation. No microscope is needed, for instance, 
to discover that a climbing plant scarcely pierces the ground 
before, in obedience to its need for support, the growing tip 
performs slow revolutions, the circumference described becoming 
larger as the shoot grows upward, until finally some support is 
reached and appropriated. 

Just as, in the wide fields of physical research, the delicate 
test of the spectroscope has not only supplemented the coarser 
processes of the laboratory, but has also directed chemical analysis, 
and refined its methods; so in biological investigations the 
microscope has trained the eye, illuminated the mind, and 
directed the inquiry of the modern naturalist. Many of the 
facts which have swept away Cuvier’s distinction were as_ patent 
six thousand years ago as they are to-day, but somehow nobody 
had happened to see them ; or else, in that wonderful past, when 
facts seemed to have no place in physical science except as the 
handmaids of theory, they possessed no significance. 

However true this may be with regard to the earlier definitions 
of life, animal and vegetable, it is not so with regard to the 
later and subtler distinction between them. It is the microscope 
alone, and that in the hands of the most skilful investigators, 
and with the aid of the most delicate chemical and physical ap- 
pliances, which has been able to detect its fallacy. In a former 
article upon the microscope [SouUTHERN REVIEW, July, 1877], 
are mentioned the experiments of Dallinger and Drysdale, by 
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which it has been determined that undoubted vegetable forms 
live side by side with forms as undoubtedly animal, in Cohn’s 
‘nutritive fluid’, which contains no organized matter whatever, 
but only mineral salts and tartrate of ammonia; and that both 
alike live and multiply in the dark. Thus, by a single experi- 
ment (supported, however, by many similar ones), every distinc- 
tion hitherto made between animal and vegetable life is swept 
away. This is done, it is true, only among the more minute 
and simple forms in either kingdom ; but a single exception serves 
to invalidate a rule, when that rule has been advanced to the 
dignity of a definition. 

Here and there along the dividing line which marks the 
limits of the two organic kingdoms of nature, lie regions where 
one realm appears to encroach upon the other, and where their 
respective characteristics seem to become confused. This is not 
only true of the lower organisms, but is found to be the case now 
and again ; from the Protophytes up through the entire series, to 
the highest representative of vegetable life, the insectivorous 
plants. 

What is true in a general way is especially true of Fungi, one 
of the simplest known groups of vegetable life. 

The Fungi are cellular, flowerless plants, which grow at the 
expense of matter already organized. They are found upon 
damp earth which contains decomposing animal or vegetable 
matter ; they develop in or upon the wood, bark, or leaves of 
dead or living plants; they grow in living or decaying animal 
matter, and in various solutions containing organic substances. 
There are occasional instances of certain of the Myxogastres 
occurring upon bare stones, or other inorganic substances. But 
however this may be, the Fungi do not appear to be capable of 
assimilating unorganized material. The organs possessed by 
ordinary plants for the performance of this work, seem wanting. 
Fungi do not possess either the ordinary green chlorophyll or 
its red modification ; they consequently lack the power possessed 
by green plants of absorbing carbonic acid, appropriating the 
carbon and liberating the oxygen, which is done only by the 
chlorophyll bodies under the influence of sunlight. Fungi, 
loving the moonshine, and needing no light, grow most rankly 
in obscure and shady spots. 
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Certain intermediate forms ally the lower varieties of the 
Fungus tribe with the simpler Algae and Lichens. But they 
are distinguished from the former by the fact that their fructifica- 
tion is always aérial, even when the other portions of the plant, 
the thallus or mycelium, is aquatic. The distinction between 
Fungi and Lichens is more difficult to make out, and by some 
botanists is considered impracticable; the point, however, of 
most importance in this distinction, is the fact that the thallus of 
the latter possesses green reproductive cells. It is generally true 
that the Lichens are aérial encrusting plants, while the Fungi 
have their vegetative portion submerged in the medium on 
which they nourish themselves, their fructification alone being 
aérial. 

All Fungi may be considered as consisting of two distinct 
parts. The first of these is the vegetative structure or thallus. 
It has received the name, in this group, of mycelium, and is 
composed of innumerable delicate, jointed filaments, which are 
interlaced and woven into a felted mass. [Each filament is 
colorless, and branched, and in the aggregate produces in vege- 
table structure, earth, &c., a white cottony mass, and in liquids 
cloudy flocks. There are certain modifications of this thallus, 
but nothing widely divergent from the typical form. It is the 
mycelium which forms the ‘ spawn’ used for planting mushroom 
beds, and which goes to make up the essential element of ‘mush- 
room bricks’, which serve the same purpose. The second part 
of which a perfectly developed Fungus may be considered as 
consisting, is the fructification; and this differs very greatly in 
the various tribes. In the simplest forms, the fructification is 
nothing more than a modification of the terminal cell of one of 
the aérial filaments springing from the mycelium. 

One of the simplest, and at the same time most characteristic, 
of these humble plants, is the Torula cerevisiae, or yeast plant. 
A drop of common baker’s or brewer’s yeast, examined under a 
power magnifying several hundred diameters, shows itself to 
consist of a fluid medium, in which quantities of minute spherical 
or oblong cells are suspended. If this drop be placed in a watch 
crystal and supplied with nutriment in the form of some ferment- 
able fluid, rich in albuminous matter and sugar, these cells show 
themselves to be endowed with vitality. 
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Such a nutritive medium is supplied by the moist dough of 
newly mixed flour and water, by the wort of the brewery, by a 
solution of fruit-juice and sugar in water, or by the juice of 
certain fruits alone. The growth and development of the same 
plant, arrested at a certain stage, or allowed to finish its course, 
produces by the same chemical process the leavening of bread, 
the conversion of the brewer’s wort into beer, or the transmuta- 
tion of grape-juice into wine. In the two former cases the 
Torula germs are planted in the medium, while in the latter the 
fermentation is to all appearance spontaneous. The vintner 
closes up the vessel containing his fruit-juice, leaving no aper- 
ture but only an air-space above the fermenting fruit; or else, 
like the brewer, he leaves only a small opening in his cask out 
of which the newly formed ferment may flow. In both cases 
the fermenting fluid is virtually excluded from the access of air. 

In order to understand the organic and chemical changes 
which constitute fermentation, let us ‘ plant’ a small quantity of 
yeast in an appropriate nutritive fluid. The same process then 
begins which canses bread to rise, wort to become beer, and 
fruit-juice to be transformed into wine. Pasteur, the great 
French chemist, who has done more work, and, it is probable, 
better work than any one else, upon the causes of fermentation, 
has prepared a fluid which perfectly meets the needs of the 
growing Torula, and makes it possible to watch its development 
under the most favorable conditions. This fluid is composed of— 





Parts. 

Potassium phosphate, - - - - 20 
Calcium phosphate - - - - 2 
Magnesium sulphate - - - - 2 
Ammonium tartrate - - - - 100 
Cane sugar . - - - - 1500 
Water - - - - - - 8376 
10,000 


A drop of yeast may be placed in a spoonful of Pasteur’s 
fluid in a watch-crystal, and examined under a power of about 
four hundred diameters ; the larger cells then look about one- 
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fifth of an inch long. After a time, close observation detects 
a growth among the smaller cells, which continues till they 
reach the maximum size, somewhere near one-three-thousandth 
of an inch. After this size is attained, no change is observed 
for a time; the little plant seems to be gathering up its forces 
for the act of vegetative reproduction. Further observation 
detects in a little while a new growth. From some point in the 
cell-wall a minute projection appears, like a tiny bud; this 
becomes larger and larger, till a new cell, still attached to the 
parent form, is matured, and finally equals its progenitor in size, 
In about three or four hours, under favorable conditions, the new 
cell begins in its turn to bud, and a second generation is devel- 
oped, just the same way as the first. So long as the fluid medium 
affords both sugar and nitrogen, this process continues; when 
either is exhausted, a new process begins. 

The cells of the Torula, when supplied with the free oxygen 
of the air, grow with great rapidity, absorbing oxygen and 
yielding up carbonic acid gas. This, it will be remembered, is 
the process of true respiration, common to all vegetable cells. It 
goes on continuously in the cells of the green plants day and 
night ; but it is so completely masked by the more powerful pro- 
cess of assimilation effected by the chlorophy]] under the influence 
of sunlight, as to escape observation during the day. The cells 
of Fungi, as we have said, possessing no chlorophyll, lack this 
power, and with them the breathing process may be observed to 
go on in light and darkness alike. As a result of their respira- 
tion, carbonic acid is continuously exhaled and oxygen continu- 
ously absorbed. Green plants, when confined under an air- 
tight receiver, supply themselves with the oxygen necessary for 
respiration, by tearing asunder the molecules of the carbonic acid 
gas present in the air within the receiver, appropriating the 
carbon and liberating the oxygen formerly a constituent of the 
carbonic acid, which is then diffused through the confined air in 
a free state, and ready for respiration. 

With the Torula and other Fungi, the case is different. If 
confined under an air-tight bell-glass, the cells of the Fungus 
would breathe in oxygen, and breathe out carbonic acid, till the 
limited supply was exhausted, and then jerish ; but the condi- 
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tions of life with these microscopic Fungi are essentially different 
from those of the equally simple and equally minute green 
plants. The oxygen which the green plants provide for their 
own respiration, by wrenching away the oxygen in combination 
with carbon which exists in the air about them, the Fungus 
obtains in another way, when supplied with proper nutriment. 

So long as the Torula is supplied with free oxygen for its 
respiration, scarcely a trace of fermentation can be detected in 
the fluid in which it is growing. It is only when, by being 
submerged, access to the free oxygen of the air is prevented, that 
the cells turn to the fluid in which they are growing for the life- 
sustaining element, and fermentation, which is the result of the 
consequent chemical changes, ensues. 

‘Could every individual yeast-cell seize, without any impedi- 
ment, free oxygen from the surrounding liquid ’, says Tyndal, ¢ it 
is certain that it would cease to act as a ferment altogether. 

‘What then are the conditions under which the yeast-plant 
must be placed so that it may display its characteristic quality ? 
Reflection on the facts already referred to suggests a reply, and 
rigid experiment confirms the suggestion. . . . Consider the 
beer in its barrel, with a single small aperture open to the air, 
through which it is observed not to imbibe oxygen, but to pour 
forth carbonic acid. Whence come the volumes of oxygen 
necessary to the production of this latter gas? The small 
quantity of atmospheric air dissolved in the wort, and overlying 
it, would be totally incompetent to supply the necessary oxygen. 
In no other way can the yeast-plant obtain the oxygen necessary 
for its respiration, than by wrenching it from surrounding sub- 
stances in which the oxygen exists, not free, but in a state of com- 
bination. It decomposes the sugar of the solution in which it 
grows, breathes forth carbonic acid gas, and one of the liquid 
products of the decomposition is our familiar aleohol. The act 
of fermentation, then, is a result of the effort of the little plant 
to maintain its respiration by means of combined oxygen, when 
its supply of free oxygen is cut off. As defined by Pasteur, fer- 
mentation is life without air. 

‘But here the knowledge of that thorough investigator comes 
to our aid to warn us against errors which have been committed 
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over and over again. It is not all yeast-cells that can thus live 
without air and provoke fermentation. They must be young 
cells, which have caught their vegetative vigor from contact with 
free oxygen. But once possessed of this vigor, the yeast may be 
transplanted into a saccharine infusion, absolutely purged of air, 
where it will continue to live at the expense of oxygen, carbon, 
and other constituents of the infusion. Under these new condi- 
tions, its life as a plant will be by no means so vigorous as when 
it had a supply of free oxygen, but its action as a ferment will be 
indefinitely greater ’.’ 

Books upon the subject so trustworthy and so recent as the 
latest editions of The Microscope and its Revelations and The 
Micrographic Dictionary, state that the aérial development of 
Torula is identical with the common mould Penicillium glaucum, 
and that the yeast-plant, mould, Vibriones, vinegar-plant and 
Oidium lactes, are mere modifications of the same form, when 
supplied with different nutriment and subjected to varying 
temperatures. Very striking experiments are adduced to prove 
the polymorphism present, to such a remarkable degree, in this 
humble plant. But Tyndal, in whose lecture we probably find 
the latest, fullest, and most reliable résumé of the present infor- 
mation upon the subject, says, with reference to this point: ‘To 
Pasteur we are indebted for a series of masterly researches, 
wherein he exposes the looseness and general baselessness of pre- 
valent notions regarding the transmutation of one ferment into 
another. He guards himself against saying it is impossible, 
The true investigator is sparing in the use of this word, though 
the use of it is unsparingly ascribed to him ; but, as a matter of 
fact, Pasteur has never been able to effect the alleged transmuta- 
tion, while he has been always able to point out the open door- 
ways through which the affirmers of such transmutations had 
allowed error to march in upon them. 

‘ The great source of error here has been already alluded to 
in this discourse. The observers worked in an atmosphere 
charged with the germs of different organisms; the mere acci- 
dent of first possession rendering now ene organism, now another, 


1 A Discourse delivered before the Glasgow Science Association, October 
19th, 1876. 
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triumphant. In different stages, moreover, of its fermentative, 
or putrefactive changes, the same infusion may so alter as to be 
taken possession of by different organisms. Such cases have 
been adduced to show that the earlier organisms must have been 
transformed into the later ones, whereas they are simply cases in 
which different germs, because of changes in the infusion, render 
themselves valid at different times. 

‘ By teaching us how to cultivate each ferment in its purity, 
in other words, by teaching us how to rear the individual 
organism apart from all others, Pasteur has enabled us to 
avoid all these errors. And where thisisolation of a particular 
organism has been duly effected, it grows and multiplies indefi- 
nitely, but no change of it into another organism is ever observed. 
In Pasteur’s researches, the Bacterium remains a Bacterium, the 
Vibrio a Vibrio, the Penicillium a Penicillium, and the Torulaa 
Torula. Sow any of these in a state of purity in an appropriate 
liquid ; you get it, and it alone, in the subsequent crop ’. (loc. cit.) 

In vinous fermentation, as we have said, the grape is simply 
crushed, confined in a closed vessel, and allowed to work out the 
changes which convert it finally into wine. The beer, on the 
other hand, has its fermenting substance, yeast, sowed in it. 
In both, the same effect is produced : the growing of the Torula 
in the mass, the resolution of the sugar into carbon and alcohol, 
and the liberation of the carbonic acid. The difference is only 
in this: the germ of the plant which had to be artificially 
brought to the wort of the beer, nature has supplied to the grape. 
Examined microscopically, it is found that adherent to the stem 
and the skin of the grape, about vintage-time, are a number of 
minute particles, some of which prove to be the germs of Torula. 
By crushing the grape, the juices sealed up hermetically in its 
skin are brought into contact with the germs essential to its fer- 
mentation, and the proper process is made certain. The brewer 
finds a multitude of precautions necessary in his beer-making, to 
prevent other germs than those he has planted taking root —the 
noxious ‘ weeds of this microscopic garden, which often overshadow 
and choke the flowers’. All the uncertainty in regard to brew- 
ing comes from the possibility of just such an invasion into the 
wort, of foreign organisms. 
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It is not the cells of Torula. and other Fungus organisms alone 
which are capable of producing vinous fermentation, but the 
cells of which fruits are themselves composed possess this power 
to a limited degree. Fruits when ripening in the open air, 
absorb oxygen, and liberate carbonic acid gas; but when placed 
in an air-tight chamber, after they have inhaled all its oxygen, 
the breathing process does not immediately cease, they still con- 
tinue to exhale carbonic acid gas. While this latter process is 
going on, the fruit is found to be losing its sugar. A real 
fermentation is progressing within the fruit-cells; they are 
living at the expense of the sugar they have themselves stored 
up, and are converting it, as the Torula did the sugar of the 
fluid in which it was growing, into alcohol and carbonic acid 
gas ! 

The process of fermentation, which we are apt to consider one 
of death and decomposition, is, on the contrary, always and only 
the result of life. Crushed cells, though their chemical con- 
stituents remain absolutely unchanged, never produce it; it 
comes only in consequence of the vital processes of living, growing 
plants. 

Closely connected with fermentation is the familiar phe- 
nomenon of mould, which is also due to the presence of fungous 
vegetation. Let any ordinary article of vegetable food be ex- 
posed in a damp place to the access of air, the damper and 
darker the spot the better, and it will be found covered with a 
coating of one kind of mould or another. The commonest form 
which occurs upon bread, paste, jam, pickles, &c., is the Penieil- 
lium glaucum. This is a most beautiful object under a low 
microscopic power. From a matted and undistinguishable mass, 
composed of the mycelium and the substance in which it has de- 
veloped, spring innumerable delicate glassy tubes, shining with 
a silvery lustre. ‘The tubes branch out here and there, and the 
field is covered over with myriads of tiny, perfectly spherical cells, 
of the same diameter as the tubes. These are the spores, which are 
formed by numerous constrictions taking place at definite intervals, 
to some distance below the apex of the several filaments. When 
the constrictions are complete, the end of the filament looks likea 
necklace of silvery beads ; these are very easily detached. When 
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sowed in Pasteur’s fluid, one of these little spores begins a vege- 
tative life. In the course of a day or two the spore may be seen 
to be the centre of two or more radiating tubes. This is the 
beginning of a new mycelium, which will grow and fructify in 
its turn. 

Another common mould which occurs upon paste and decay- 
ing vegetable matters, is the Mucor mucedo. With the unassisted 
eye, the cobwebby consistence of the mould may be seen pene- 
trated by upright stems bearing a globule on the end. When 
one of these is snipped off with a pair of sharp-pointed scissors, and 
placed under the microscope, it shows a more complicated fructi- 
fication than Torula. The globe is at first a mere globular en- 
largement at the end of an individual tubular filament. Soon a 
horizontal wall or septum shuts off the globe from its stem. 
The contents of the globe develop into multitudes of spores, while 
the septum is pushed up in a very convex form into the midst 
of the spores, like the core of a mulberry, and is called the 
columella. The outer investment bursts when the spores are 
mature, and scatters them abroad. 

The invariable appearance of fermentation, and of neil 
whenever the conditions for its development are present, is not 
at all difficult to account for. By many different means it has 
been ascertained that the air we breathe is charged with innumer- 
able floating motes. Tyndall tried the experiment of making 
these visible by projecting a cone of the brilliant electric light 
into a darkened room. ‘The air where the light falls seems 
almost a solid, though light itself is invisible and can only be 
tracked by the presence of minute bodies from which it is 
reflected. 

‘The universality of the appearance of these simple forms of 
Fungi upon all spots favorable to their development’, says Dr. 
Carpenter, ‘ has given rise to the belief that they are spontane- 
ously produced by decaying substances ; but there is no occasion 
Yor this mode of accounting for it; since the extraordinary 
means adopted by nature for the production and diffusion of the 
germs of these plants, adequately suffices to explain the facts of 
the case. The number of sporules which any one Fungus may 
produce is almost incalculable; a single individual of the puff- 
29 
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ball tribe has been computed to send forth no fewer than ten 
millions, and their minuteness is such that they are scattered 
through the air in the condition of the finest possible dust, so 
that it is difficult to conceive of a place from which they should 
be excluded. This universal diffusion was clearly proved several 
years ago by an experiment made by Dr. Brittan of Bristol ; 
who caused air to be pumped for several hours together through 
an inverted siphon, the bend of which was immersed in a freez- 
ing mixture so as to condense the aqueous vapor of the atmo- 
sphere. This water, at last, came to be tinged of a deep brown 
hue, and was found, when microscopically examined, to be 
charged with multitudes of sporules of Fungi’.* 

Not only is fermentation and mouldiness caused by a deposit 
of fungoid germs in the substance undergoing change, but all 
putrefaction has its origin in the same cause. It was formerly 
thought that oxygen, the life-sustaining element in atmospheric 
air, was the active agent in decomposition. It was understood 
long ago that substandes the most easily decomposed, could be 
kept fresh and sweet for an indefinite length of time, if air were 
entirely excluded ; but it was not known until the experiments 
of Pasteur, so ably repeated and brought into public notice by 
Tyndall, that the air itself was harmless. In order to determine 
this point, a number of experiments have been made, and again 
and again repeated. Pasteur has shown that milk may be 
boiled in a flask, and if the mouth has been closely corked with 
raw cotton before the boiling has ceased, the fluid will keep 
sweet for an indefinite length of time; while milk, boiled in 
a similar flask which had been left unstopped, turns sour and 
then putrefies in the course of a week or two. 

The Bacteria and their allies, which are invariably found in 
putrescent fluids, show a wonderful variety of forms. Some 
months ago, desiring to secure some specimens of these organisms, 
a watch-glass was dipped into a metal tank used for soaking 
animals’ bones before mounting their skeletons. The teaspoonful 
of water that came up was a little cloudy, and more than a little 
unsavory. These few drops, placed under the microscope, were 


1 The Microscope and its Revelations, p. 390. 
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found to be filled with a great number and variety of forms. 
Straight rod-like bodies of glassy texture; wavy transparent 
tubes; corkscrew-like forms whose constant gyrations produce the 
effect upon the eye of violent wriggling ; necklaces of beads, 
or the single spheres grouped together, and numerous other 
forms, were all living, moving, struggling, writhing, growing 
and multiplying within the limits of a single drop of water. 
An uninitiated observer could not look into the little world of 
active life bounded by the walls of the microscopic tube, and 
doubt for a moment that he was viewing some phase of animal 
existence. These forms were, indeed, originally classified by 
Ehrenberg and Dujardin as animalcules. Their vegetable 
nature was first determined by Cohn, who classified them with 
the Alge. .It is quite evident, however, that their affinity is 
rather with the Fungi; for they cannot exist in pure water and 
appropriate inorganic substances, but invariably develop at the 
expense of organized matter. ‘The intimate relation of vibriones 
to yeast-cells farther appears *, says Carpenter, ‘ from the experi- 
ments of Mad. Luders; who found that if the Vibriones of a 
putrescent fluid were introduced into a saccharine solution, kept 
at blood-heat, Torula would appear in the course of forty-eight 
hours ; whilst vice versa the introduction of yeast-cells into a 
putrescible animal fluid would speedily give rise to a plentiful 
development of Vibriones. It is further pointed out by Prof. 
Hensen in his commentary on these experiments, that all re- 
corded observations on the subject indicate that the production 
of Vibriones, the formation of yeast-cells, and the germination 
of Fungi, never proceed at one and the same time in the same 
liquid, but are always successive; one form disappearing while 
another takes its place, as if the phase of the development were 
determined by the condition of the medium’ (p. 382). 

This is one of the cases to which Tyndall alludes in the long 
extract given in his address, as falsely supporting the poly- 
morphism of the lower Fungi. Not a single precaution is 
mentioned here, by which the nutritive fluid was guarded against 
the invasion of new germs during the different phases of change. 

The invariable appearance of Bacteria in infusions of animal 
or vegeiable matter, has given rise to much heated controversy 
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in regard to spontaneous generation. Evolution, which has 
taken such a mighty hold upon the scientific leaders of the 
present day, seems to demand spontaneous generation as the 
beginning of its organic series ; but, to the honor of the leading 
biologists let it be said, that they have most earnestly combatted 
_and most vigorously routed its chief champion and most ardent 
supporter, Dr. Charlton Bastian, and that on the ground that 
his facts are too carelessly collated, and his experiments too 
loosely made, to support his theory. 

In the article on Biology, in the latest edition of the Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica, its authors, Huxley and Thistleton Dyer, say : 
‘The biological sciences are sharply marked off from the abioiog- 
ical, or those which treat of the phenomena of not living matter ; 
in so far as the properties of living matter distinguish it abso- 
lutely from all other kinds of things, and as the present state of 
knowledge furnishes us with no link between the living and the 
not living’. 

The proofs adduced by Dr. Bastian in favor of spontaneous 
generation, are certain experimemts of hisown. Besides Bacteria, 
there are some larger forms of life present in putrefactive 
processes. These attain ‘the comparatively gigantic dimensions 
of one-three-thousandth of an inch’; their proportions thus en- 
abling a closer study of the different phases in their life-history, 
than is possible with the Bacteria. It has never been deter- 
mined with absolute certainty that these monads are vegetable 
in their nature, though the evidence in favor of this view is 
presumptive. They possess oval bodies, with a propelling lash 
in front, and an anchoring filament just behind it ; by means of 
constant vibrations the tiny living dots are propelled rapidly 
through’ the water, ‘carefully avoiding collision when in full 
career’, and often crowding together and jostling one another 
when the motion is slower. When some of these Monads were 
submitted by Tyndall to Huxley, for a determination as to their 
nature, Huxley replied that it was impossible for him to say 
whether they were animals or plants. Tyndall’s answer was one 
that would be echoed by any observer not familiar with the mar- 

vellous activity often found among the lower forms of vegetable 
life, ‘I would as soon believe that a sheep was a plant’. 
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It is necessary to speak of these Monads, in order to make the 
following experiments of Dr. Bastian clear. He put a vegetable 
infusion into a flask, and, while it was boiling, hermetically 
sealed it. It was then raised to a temperature 61° above 
boiling point. At the end of nine weeks the liquid was exam- 
ined, and seen to contain a number of very active Monads. 
These he found perished, when subjected to a temperature of 
140° [Fahr.] From this experiment he concludes that the 
Monads were generated by some process of evolution from the 
non-living matter in the flask. 

But this very same Monad had been occupying the attention 
of two of the best modern microscopic investigators. Dallinger 
and Drysdale, who have been working much of late upon the 
more obscure forms of life, were following out all the varied 
phases of its history. They found that these minute creatures 
multiply by self-division, the commonest mode in the simpler 
forms, both animal and vegetable. The oval body of the Monad, 
and even the delicate cilia, divide into two, and these again 
subdivide, grow and multiply at such a rate, that one form can 
produce in a few hours thousands of millions like itself. But 
besides this, another mode of reproduction was observed. Two 
Monads approach, come in contact, and coalesce; a complete 
fusion of the two individuals taking place. Asa result of this 
flowing together, a triangular body is formed, active at first, 
but becoming motionless after a time; finally the apices of the 
triangle open, and a sticky fluid exudes, filled with granules so 
small as to be scarcely visible under very high powers. These 
were the ova from which developed, as was seen, mature Monads. 
These ova were then subjected to heat, and were found to 
retain their vitality, and to produce Monads, after having been 
heated up to 300° Fahr., 25° above that used by Dr. Bastian. 
This experiment, of course, entirely refutes his ‘ proofs ’. 

The Quarterly Review, in a very able article on the subject, 
says, with reference to these proofs and counter-proofs in the 
discussion of spontaneous generation: ‘ Having established the 
existence of genetic products — eggs — in the Monads, the series 
next in order to the Bacteria themselves, and having shown 
what fallacies may arise from want of knowledge of this fact, 
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we are the more fully prepared to perceive the weakness of Dr. 
Bastian’s method and his inferences. But this is what he 
wholly fails to do; and the same kind of reasoning which was 
employed to transform a naturally begotten Monad into a “spon- 
taneous ” product, is now employed —though certainly, whether 
Dr. Bastian knows it or not, with diminished effect — upon the 
Bacteria. 

‘The most speedy way in which to render futile any further 
efforts to establish the hypothesis of the transition of not-living 
into living matter by way of the Bacteria, would be to demon- 
strate the germs through which they ultimately multiply. We 
say ultimately, because they increase at an enormous rate by 
self-division. But the discovery by the microscope of even the 
germs of the Monads evidently taxed the utmost powers of the 
finest modern microscope, worked in the most delicate way. It is 
manifest, therefore, that, since these are comparatively giants tothe 
Bacteria, the germs of the latter must be ultra-microscopic. 
Hence, although they have been indicated distinctly by all the most 
careful experimenters, yet they have never been seen. But their 
existence was made almost absolutely certain when it was shown 
that the organisms nearest them in form, size, and deportment, 
produced and emitted germs out of which the perfect form 
developed. 

‘The matter must have rested here, so far as our present 
optical appliances were concerned, but for the fact that Dr. 
Tyndall devised another method of solving the important prob- 
lem. It is well known that the passage of a powerful beam of 
light through a dark room is made strikingly manifest by the 
presence of dancing motes. The beam is more or less manifest 
in proportion to their size and multitude. But if the air of any 
chamber be allowed sufficient time, these motes will deposit 
themselves upon the lowest surfaces of the chamber, leaving the 
air clear; so that the intensest beam of light is absolutely 
invisible in its passage across a chamber in such a condition, 
while the most inconceivably minute particles are capable, if 
they still remain in the air, of being made manifest by light 
condensed and sent ir a beam across it. Dr. Tyndall immedi- 
ately saw that this might be applied to the discovery of the 
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presence or absence of bacterial germs. To put it into practice, 
air-tight chambers were prepared, in which filtered infusions of 
every kind might be boiled, when, by the passage of a beam 
from the electric light, it was shown that the air in the chamber 
was moteless. The result was that such infusions, however long 
exposed, produced no Bacteria. What Bacteria and germs they 
had contained had been destroyed by the boiling temperature ; 
and the surrounding air being deprived of germs or particles of 
matter carrying them, the infusions were sterile to the end, 
proving clearly that it was by the presence of germs the putre- 
factive organism originated; for no sooner were these same 
infusions exposed to the open air—to the extent of six hundred 
cases — than they were “infallibly smitten”, while in the air 
freed of its motes there was absolute immunity — the infusions 
were free to the last’. 

The presence or absence of these motes in the air were, then, 
the determining causes of the presence or absence of Bacteria in 
the fluid freely exposed to it. That these motes are organic 
germs, though so inconceivably small, is proved by the fact 
that calcined air, no matter how full it be of motes, large and 
small, is just as powerless to produce the organisms peculiar to 
putrefaction as is air absolutely pure. Other experiments have 
been tried upon the germs of the Monads, which can be seen, 
and it is found that the hypothesis in regard to the development 
of Bacteria is further supported by analogy. The decomposing 
animal matter in which the Monads thrive may, after having 
been in a putrescent state for a year or longer, be dried. A 
mass of such matter in which Monads had been seen depositing 
innumerable spores, was dried, and then heated ten degrees above 
the temperature required to kill the Monads, but much below 
that necessary to destroy the germs. The result of the baking 
was a light, dry, very finely divided powder. This was scattered 
through the air of such a chamber as has been described, and 
cups containing Cohn’s nutritive fluid, which had been proved 
to be capable of sustaining the Monads, were placed in the 
chamber while the air was still filled with the organic dust. 
After the lapse of five days the cups were examined, and found 
to be swarming with the two forms of Monads present in the 
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putrescent mass. The motes during this time were all deposited; 
other cups were then placed in the chamber, the fluid in them 
having been carefully purified from living forms and their 
germs. At the expiration of five days these were examined and 
found «sterile. More of the powder was then diffused through 
the chamber, and the sterile cups, after five days’ exposure to 
the air, were again examined and found swarming with life. 
In this case the germ of the Monads which had been seen, and 
which had been subjected to no conditions destructive of its 
life, was found to produce Monads, precisely as the motes 
believed to be the germs of Bacteria were found to produce 
Bacteria. 

These facts, interesting as they are in explaining in a simple 
and natural way the retrogressive processes of nature, are not 
without their practical bearing. There would be nothing, which 
has not a thousand parallels, in the discovery or invention of 
some means for either excluding the air, or perfectly filtering it 
of its organic germs, and so preserving the most perishable 
articles for an indefinite length of time. There is an approxi- 
mation to this in the canning of fruit, meat, vegetables, fish, &c., 
where the air containing its germs is more or less perfectly ex- 
cluded; and in the refrigerative processes, by means of which 
the mature Bacteria are benumbed, and the germs are prevented 
from development, by the lowness of the temperature. But 
these processes are still very imperfect; they will no doubt be 
greatly improved, or else supplanted by those which will prove 
more efficacious. 

There are other practical applications of microscopy which 
are far more important than the mere addition of luxury to 
luxury and comfort to comfort in our easy modern life. France, 
for instance, has had whole industries on which the lives of 
thousands of her peasantry depend, preserved, by the investi- 
gations upon the diseases of the silk-worm and of the grape, by 
her great chemist, Pasteur. Every country is becoming more 
and more dependent, for the preservation of her special resources, 
upon this little instrument, which alone is able to detect the 
cause of and suggest the remedy for the evil. The blights 
which attack our grains, the destruction of our orchards, the 
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diseases of our tubers, are all alike subjects for the investigation 
of which the microscope is needed.” Some of these scourges are 
animal, some vegetable, but they all alike require microscopic 
study. The Fungi living upon organized matter include almost 
all of the vegetable parasitic growths which are so deleterious to 
animal and vegetable life. The potato-disease is due to the 
presence of a Fungus, the Botrytis infestans. This grows in 
tufts on the lower surfaces of the leaves of the plant, and also 
on the surface of the tubers. It seems altogether probable that 
the Fungus is generally present, but that it is unable to develop 
except on the cut surface of a perfectly healthy potato. Wher 
the plant loses its vigor in consequence of ‘ forcing’, or from an 
unfavorable season, the sporules not only germinate on the 
surface, but they send out ramifying processes which penetrate 
the interior of the tuber. 

The mildew of wheat is one of the Fungi, its mycelium being 
a tissue of filaments which interweave themselves with the 
cellular tissues of the straw, and make their way, through the 
stomata or breathing-pores of the epidermis, to the open air, 
where the fructification takes place in the form of circular 
rosettes ,of pear-shaped spore-cases. The rust on wheat has a 
fructification so unlike the mildew as-to have been classified as 
a different genus; but closer study shows it to be a mere modi- 
fication of the same organism, each form being capable of devel- 
opment into the other. Like the potato-disease, these wheat 
blights grow on plants deteriorated by some unfavorable condi- 
tion, either unseasonable weather, or the careless use of diseased 
seed, or indifferent or improper modes of cultivation. 

The ergot of rye and other grasses (Claviceps), so largely used 
in medicine, first shows itself upon the flower as a white mould, 
sometimes accompanied by a sweet secretion, which is composed 
of cells not unlike those of the yeast-plant. This spreads and 
grows until finally the cavity of the ovary is filled with a white, 
soft, fungoid growth, grooved externally, and penetrated inter- 
nally by communicating irregular cavities. At the extremity of 
the parallel linear cells of which the surface of the grooves is 
composed, small spores develop. When these are ripe, a sticky 
fluid exudes, which disseminates the spores. In the meantime 
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a body, violet externally and white within, grows up and appears 
among the pales (vegetable hairs) of the flowers. This is not a 
metamorphosis of the seed in consequence of disease, but it is a 
real, new fungoid structure which has displaced them. 

One of the diseases to which the silkworm is subject, called 
muscardine, is also a fungous growth — Botrytis vassiano. The 
sporules which are floating in the .air enter the stigmata or 
breathing-pores of the silkworm; these communicate with the 
tracheal or respiratory system of the larva. The sporule develops, 
penetrating the air-tubes till they are filled, then extending them- 
selves through the fatty tissue just beneath the skin, appropriating 
the stored-up material necessary to the development of the pupa. 
The disease always causes the death of the worm attacked, but 
it does not make any external appearance till after this, when it 
shoots out from between the rings of the body. It is never 
known to attack the silkworm at any other stage but the larval ; 
but it may be communicated by inoculation to either the chrysalis 
or the mature insect. Since the nature of the disease was known, 
its spread has been greatly checked ; diseased worms, instead of 
being left near the living colonies to fill the air with the ripened 
sporules, are now carried far away or destroyed. 

The disease pébrine is, occasioned by the existence in every 
tissue and organ of the body, and especially in the silk-secreting 
organ, of minute corpuscles one-six-thousandth of an inch long. 
These, it is found, penetrate the eggs of the female moth, so 
that the disease is hereditarily transmitted. It is not yet quite 
clear whether these corpuscles, considered to belong to the Greg- 
arinida, are animal or vegetable. 

A fungous parasite is found to infest the common house-fly, 
Empusa musci, which is not unlike the Botrytis in its mode of 
attack. The spores enter the spiracles or stigmata; the mycelium 
penetrates finally the whole body of the insect, while the fructi- 
fication stands out from the skin like the pile of velvet, and the 
spores thrown off from the filament make a whitish ring about 
the infested fly as it stands upon the window-pane. 

A very curious instance of parasitic growth is to be found in 
Australia and some parts of China. The Spheria is a Fungus 
which attacks the body of certain caterpillars. When they bury 
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themselves to undergo their transformation, the mycelium grows 
till the entire body of the worm is appropriated, and its outer 
investment filled with what when dried seems to be wood. From 
the skin long filaments grow up and produce their fructification. 
Some time ago an article, republished in Littell’s Living Age from 
some British periodical, gave an account of a vegetable cater- 
pillar. Spheria Robertsii it was called. The grub, the author 
said, burrows first in the bark of some plant, and remains there 
till it becomes about one inch in circumference. It then comes 
out of its temporary abiding place, and is seen to be a milky 
white substance, with a thread of blood running through it. It 
next proceeds to bury itself in the ground; in a short time a 
succulent plant comes up with a bright flower. On digging 
down, the head and legs are turned to wood. It seems hardly 
possible that such a wonderful fact as this should escape all eyes 
but that of one traveller. The story, with the exception of the 
ficwer, tallies well enough with what is known of other varieties 
of Spheria; but the very definition of the Fungi is that they 
are flowerless, 

Some of the fungous growths in the stomachs of herbivorous 
beetles are almost beyond belief in their number and variety. 
Carpenter gives a wood-cut of the fungoid vegetation, mingled 
with brush-like hairs, found in the stomach of Passulus cornutus, 
which looks like an impossible forest of ferns, palms, grasses, 
feathers of various kinds and bottle-brushes. Even ‘shells, 
fish-scales, and other hard tissues of animals’, Carpenter says, 
‘are not unfrequently penetrated by fungous vegetation, which 
usually presents itself in the form of simple tubes more or less 
regularly disposed, and closely resembling those of an ordinary 
mycelium, but occasionally exhibits a distinct fructification that 
enables its true character to be recognized’. 


But the microscope and its revelations touches us far more 
closely than could ever be done, so long as our mere luxuries, or 
even possessions, are concerned. Suffering, disease and death are 
the subjects now occupying the attention of the first living 
biologists. 

The vessels of the human body are sealed up beyond the 
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reach of putrefactive germs so long as they are in a sound and 
healthy state, as effectually as the grape is sealed against the 
germs of fermentation; and entrance is sometimes effected in the 
same way, by an abrasion of the cuticle. Of late years, since 
the microscope has been turned to every curious point in patho- 
logy, it is found that the exciting cause of inflammation and 
suppuration in wounds is the presence of Bacteria. 

‘Take the extracted juice of beef or mutton’, Tyndall says in 
his Lecture, ‘so prepared as to be perfectly transparent, and 
entirely free from the living germs of Bacteria. Into the clear 
fluid let fall the tiniest drop of the liquid charged with the 
Bacteria of putrefaction. Twenty-four hours subsequently the 
clear extract will be found muddy throughout, the turbidity 
being due to swarms of Bacteria generated by the drop 
with which the infusion was inoculated. At the same 
time the infusion will have passed from a state of sweet- 
ness to a state of putridity. Let a drop similar to that 
which has produced this effect, fall into an open wound ; the 
juices of the living body nourish the Bacteria, as the beef or 
mutton juice nourished them, and you have putrefaction pro- 
duced within the system. The air, as I have said, is laden with 
floating matter, which, when it falls upon the wound, acts sub- 
stantially like the drop’. The aim of the most advanced practi- 
tioners of modern surgery is to prevent the access of these 
bacterial germs, or to destroy them after they have invaded the 
tissues. The earlier practice attempted to effect the exclusion of 
these germs ; the later finds their destruction the most effectual 
means for preventing the evils due to their presence. The 
earlier method is described in the article entitled Dust and 
Disease in Tyndall’s Fragments of Science, the latter he mentions 
in the lecture so often alluded to. Speaking of Professor Lister, 
to whom this great discovery and its successful application in 
surgery are due, he says, with reference to a wound which he had 
been using as an illustration: ‘ Had he, for example, dressed 
my wound, instead of opening it incautiously, in the midst of 
air laden with the germs of Bacteria, and instead of applying to 
it goldbeater’s skin, which probably carried these germs upon 
its surface, he would have showered upon the wound, during the 
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time of dressing, the spray of some liquid capable of killing the 
germs. The liquid usually employed for this purpose is dilute 
carbolic acid, which in his skilled hands has become a specific 
against putrefaction and all its deadly consequences’. 

The relations of the parasitic Fungi to many diseases, though 
probable, are not fully established. The vaccine vesicle is very 
well known to be charged with an enormous number of minute 
granules, mycrozymes as they are called, which possess the 
power of communicating the disease. These grow and multiply 
in the fluid, so that for each one introduced, hundreds of thous- 
ands are produced. The multiplication of these minute cells is 
analogous to that of yeast. The same phenomena have been 
observed in various contagious diseases among cattle. 

A small Fungus, the Sarcina ventriculi, is found in great 
abundance in the human stomach, when in a deranged condi- 
tion. It was formerly supposed to be present only in gastric 
diseases ; but more careful study serves to show that it is there 
under all ordinary conditions, and also in the lungs, blood, &c., 
of healthy persons. The appearance of the growth .is very 
curious. It consists of adherent cells arranged in squares; each 
square under the glass looks like a flat, square package of wool 
or raw cotton tied tightly around with a string which crosses in 
the centre. These square quadripartite bundles are associated 
with others, always by fours, sometimes to the number of sixty- 
four, and they again with others. 

Various diseases of the lining membrane of the mouth and 
alimentary canal are caused by fungous growth. The ‘thrush’ 
which infants usually have while very young, is partly fungous 
and partly a morbid outgrowth of the adjacent animal tissues. 
The ‘ membrane’ of diphtheria is always found to contain Bac- 
teria; whether as a cause or effect of the disease is, however, 
still an unsolved question. It is a fact which gives some sup- 
port to the former hypothesis, that the disease may be commu- 
nicated by inoculating a healthy subject. with the exudation. 

There is one disease which has been most carefully studied in 
all its developmental phases, that is undoubtedly the result of 
such a cause, the splenic fever. This Tyndall especially men- 
tions as an illustration of the importance of microscopic research in 
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disease. In the single district of Novgorod in Russia, he says, 
within the space of three years, five hundred and twenty-eight 
human beings and fifty-six thousand cattle perished of this 
agonizing and virulent disease. It had been noticed as long ago 
as 1850, by two French observers, Mm. Davainne and: Rayer, 
that in the blood of animals which had died of this disease, 
small rod-like organisms were present ; but no weight was given 
to the discovery. Dr. Burdon Sanderson, two years and a half 
ago, summed up the knowledge upon the subject, which had in 
the meantime been worked up by Davainne, Pollender, and 
Branell. He stated in his exposition that the rod-like bodies, 
though capable of communicating the disease, lost their conta- 
gious power in a few weeks, while the infection was known to 
linger around a locality where the disease had occurred for 
years. He therefore inferred that the contagium existed in two 
forms: ‘ the one “ fugitive” and visible, as transparent rods ; the 
other permanent, but “latent”, and not yet brought within the 
grasp of the microscope ’. 

Before this summary was made public, a young German phy- 
sician, in an obscure country district, was working out to demon- 
stration the truth of Dr. Sanderson’s theoretical conclusion. He 
placed the rods in a nutritive fluid (the aqueous humor of an ox’s 
eye), and watched their development. At the end of two hours 
the rods began to lengthen. By the end of some hours they 
had increased so enormously as to be a hundred times their 
original length, either straight and parallel, or coiled into every 
shape and sometimes tangled in an inextricable confusion. He 
went on watching, and finally detected minute dots forming 
within the rods, which grew till the whole filament was studded 
with minute oval bodies, like peas in a pod. The filament 
finally disappeared, leaving the rows of spores. These observa- 
tions, confirmed by Cohn, prove the existence of the spores as 
the ‘latent’ and ‘invisible’, and the rods as the ‘ fugitive ’ and 
visible forms of the contagium. This was proved by inoculating 
mice, guinea-pigs and rabbits with the fresh blood of an animal 
containing the rods, and then, after four years, trying the experi- 
ment with dried blood containing only spores, The result is, 
that the spores are proved to constitute the contagious element 
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in its most deadly and persistent form. Now that the cause of 
this terrible disease is known, ‘the stamping out of splenic 
fever’ is rendered as certain as the stoppage of pébrine by Pas- 
teur, among the silkworms of France. The minute organism 
which causes all this anguish and death is one of the Bacteria, 
Bacillus anthracis. 

In closing this subject, Tyndall says in his forcible way: ‘Con- 
sider the woes which these wafted particles, during historic and 
pre-historic ages, have inflicted on mankind ; consider the loss 
of life in hospitals from putrefying wounds ; consider the loss in 
places where there are plenty of wounds but no hospitals, and in 
the ages before hospitals were anywhere founded ; consider the 
slaughter which has hitherio followed that of the battle-field, 
when those bacterial destroyers are let loose, often producing a 
mortality far greater than that of the battle-field itself; add to 
this the other conception, that in times of epidemic disease the 
self-same floating matter has frequently, if not always, mingled 
with it the special germs which produce the epidemic, being thus 
enabled to sow pestilence and death over nations and continents 
—consider all this, and you will come with me to the conclusion, 
that all the havoc of war, ten times multiplied, would be evanes- 
cent if compared with the ravages due to atmospheric dust. 

‘This preventible destruction is going on to-day, and it has 
been permitted to go on for ages, without a whisper of informa- 
tion regarding its cause being vouchsafed to the suffering, 
sentient world. We have been scourged by invisible thongs, 
attacked from impenetrable ambuscades, and it is only to-day 
that the light of science has been let in upon the murderous 
dominion of our foes’. 
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Art. VIII.—Arminian Inconsistencies and Errors. By the 
Rev. Henry Brown. Philadelphia: William S. and Alfred 
Martien. 1856. Pp. 430. 


This is the title of the book, to which we referred in the last 
number of our Review, and which we promised to notice more 
fully as soon as possible. We now proceed to redeem this 
promise. The book is labelled ‘ Arminian Inconsistencies and 
Errors’; but the author tells us (p. 14), ‘that whenever we shall 
speak of Arminians, we mean the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
and by Arminianism, the doctrines taught by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church’. So that, in fact, this book is a polemic 
against ‘ Methodist Inconsistencies and Errors’; and its design 
is to show, ‘ That all the distinctive doctrines of the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith are taught by standard writers of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church’ [title page]. Very well, let us give this 
writer a calm, fair, and candid hearing. The worst that can be 
said of him is, perhaps, that he is a partisan, who has given no 
reason, so fi * as we can see, to doubt the sincerity or honesty of 
his convictions. It must be admitted, however, that he would 
have acted more in keeping with the character of an honest 
partisan, if he had labelled his book, ‘ Methodist Inconsistencies 
and Errors’; as that is his meaning, and as he deals with none 
but Methodists in his pages. . 

This book deserves a reply. It is a most ingenious and 
plausible polemic, which has, no doubt, prejudiced thousands 
against the system of doctrines it so vigorously assails. We so 
judge, not only from the contents of the book itself, but also 
from the author’s ‘Preface’. ‘The substance of what is here 
published ’, says he, ‘appeared originally in a series of numbers, 
in the Watchman and Observer, a religious newspaper of Rich- 
mond, Va. During the progress of the publication, repeated 
flattering notices of the effort were given, sometimes through the 
press, sometimes verbally, and sometimes by private letters ; and 
at the close, the request that it should be put into a more perma- 
nent form, was so extensive that the author did not feel at liberty 
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to decline it. He has therefore revised, and somewhat enlarged 
the original’. We are glad he has done so; for, instead of 
resenting the discussion of our doctrines, we hold it to be the 
very best service our opponents can render to the great cause we 
advocate. . For every inconsistency, and every error, which they 
may be able to detect in our system of Methodist doctrine, they 
shall have our sincerest thanks and gratitude. Nor is this all; 
we shall endeavor, according to the best of our ability, to repay 
this debt in kind. We can do this with all the good-will in the 
world, and without the least feeling of resentment ; inasmuch as 
Mr. Brown appears to be an honest and conscientious partisan, 
who abhors the mean tricks, and the gross, wilful misrepresenta- 
tions, by which some controversialists degrade the dignity of 
letters, and disgrace the cause they seek to promote. 

He luxuriates in the ‘Methodist Inconsistencies’ of some of 
our ‘Standard Writers’, We wish we could deny, in toto, 
this imputation ; but we find it impossible to do so. In all 
honesty, we feel bound to admit, to a certain extent, this charge 
of inconsistency. But we interpose the plea, that there are, in 
theology, such things as ‘happy inconsistencies’, Even our 
‘glorious theology of free-grace and free-agency ’, has been sur- 
rounded by a penumbra of happy inconsistencies, which Mr. 
Brown has used with telling effect. But we saw all these incon- 
sistencies, and more too, long before his book was printed. In 
our leader on ‘ Christian Theology’ for Oct. 1876, we not only 
acknowledged the existence of these inconsistencies, but pointed 
out the source from which they had sprung. We there showed 
that the great Calvinistic error with respect to original sin, which 
our so-called ‘standard writers’ had incautiously adopted, left 
them no other alternative than to be either inconsistent in their 
logic, or else to follow it down into the dark abyss of Calvinism. 
They escaped the intolerable gloom of that abyss of darkness, 
by means of their unconscious logical inconsistencies. Happy, 
thrice happy inconsistencies, which delivered their minds, hearts, 
and imaginations from an imprisonment so dark and so dreadful. 

Our author first convicts our ‘ standard writers’ of this Cal- 
vinistic error; and then, from the dark abyss in which it has 
landed him, taunts them with their inconsistencies. He thus 
30 
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quotes Mr. Wesley: ‘I am fully persuaded that every man of 
the offspring of Adam, is very far gone from original righteous- 
ness, and is, of his own nature, inclined to evil, and that this 
corruption of our nature, in every person born into the world, 
deserves God’s wrath and indignation’. These words, let it be 
distinctly borne in mind, are from the ‘ Treatise on Baptism’, 
which Mr. Wesley’s father, always a High-churchman, wrote in 
1701, and which Mr. Wesley republished as his own in 1756, 

Mr. Brown continues: ‘The General Conference says, “ That 
we are all born under the guilt of Adam’s sin, and that all sin 
deserves eternal misery, was the unanimous sense of the ancient 
Church”.’ This also, be it distinctly remembered, is from the 
same Treatise. But this, so far from being ‘the unanimous 
sense of the ancient Church’, was never taught, as we have 
shown in our leader for July, 1877, by any one before St. . 
Augustine, the great original founder of the Calvinistic scheme 
of predestination. 

‘After showing ’, says Mr. Brown, ‘ that this is in accordance 
with the teachings of the Scriptures (???) they [the General 
Conference] say, “‘ It has been already proved that this original 
stain cleaves to every child of man, and that hereby they are the 
children of wrath, and liable to eternal damnation”.’ Here 
again, the General Conference use the words of the ‘ Treatise on 
Baptism ’, just as if it were good Methodist authority. 

Mr. Brown next takes up Mr. Watson. The ‘ Rev. R. 
Watson says, “ The death threatened to Adam we conclude to 
have. extended to the soul of man, as well as to the body, 
though not in the sense of annihilation”. ‘By an “appeal to 
the Scriptures ”, he says, “it will be seen that the opinion of 
those divines who include in the penalty attached to the original 
offence, bodily, spiritual, and eternal death, stands firm on in- 
spired testimony ”. 

‘He then proves most conclusively by the Scriptures, that 
“Adam is to be regarded as the head and representative of the 
human race”’, &c. ; after which he says, “ The first consequence 
of this imputation (of his sin) is, death of the body, to which all 
his descendants are made liable, and that on account of the sin 
of Adam. Through the offence of one many be dead ””—Rom. 
v. 15. 
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‘“ The second consequence is death spiritual. . . . This, as 
we have before seen, was included in the original threatening, 
and if Adam was a public person, a representative, it passed on 
to his descendants ”, &c. 

‘“ The third consequence is eternal death — separation from 
God, and endless banishment from his glory in a future state”. 

‘Again he says, “ Having established the import of the death 
threatened as the penalty of Adam’s transgression, to include 
corporal, spiritual, and eternal death, and showed that the sentence 
included the whole of his posterity”. 

For all these quotations, Mr. Brown refers to Watson’s Theo- 
logical Institutes, Part II. Chap. xviii., and adds, ‘ Now that 
the teaching of these divines, in the above quotations, is Calvin- 
istic in the strictest sense, appears by comparing it with the 
following quotation from the Presbyterian Confession of Faith’. 
We need no proof. We know that such teaching is Calvinistic 
in ‘ the strictest sense’ of the term. Indeed, in our leader for 
July, 1877, we showed that Augustine invented this very dogma 
of the guilt of ‘ original sin’, (as he called it,) in order to justify 
the eternal damnation of all unbaptized infants. Before his 
time, or his controversy with Pelagius respecting the damnation 
of unbaptized infants, it was universally called, not ‘ original 
sin’, but only the ‘disease’, the ‘depravity’, or the ‘ corrup- 
tion’ of our nature ; and all the fathers of the Church, previous 
to that era, denied that it deserved any punishment at all, much 
less the eternal torments of the fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels. This may be, and indeed is, the strict logical con- 
sequence of the Calvinistic dogma of ‘original sin’; but, for 
our part, we had rather swallow all the inconsistencies of all the 
Arminians that have ever lived, than one such monstrous con- 
clusion. We are delighted to find, that the Calvinists of the 
present day have escaped this horrible conclusion, by means of a 
few ‘ happy inconsistencies’ of their own. 

‘We will next show’, says Mr. Brown, ‘that Methodists 
contradict flatly as Pelagians, what they have taught as Cal- 
vinists’, He then proceeds to convict Wesley, and Watson, 
and Fisk, and other Methodists, of the gross heresy of Pela- 
gianism. This was not worthy of Mr. Brown, It is simply a 
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calumny, in which no Christian man, or gentleman, ought to 
indulge, if he desires to enjoy the respect of Methodists. If, 
however, he was a student in the Union Theological Seminary 
of Virginia, this circumstance should, perhaps, mitigate our 
censure of him; since the great oracle of that Seminary, Dr, 
Dabney, is accustomed to slander the doctrines of Mr. Wesley 
as ‘Pelagianism’. It is evident, from various passages in this 
book, that he feels the most profound contempt for Mr. Wesley ; 
but, as this will not hurt Mr. Wesley much, we can freely 
forgive it; provided he will not call upon ‘Mr. Wesley, good 
man!’ to help him out of his controversial difficulties, as Dr, 
Dabney has done. 

Having paraded his proofs that Wesley, Watson, Fisk, and 
so forth, are one and all Pelagians, Mr. Brown adds: ‘Parallel 
lines are not more opposite than the above statements. Of the 
two, the former has been shown to be Calvinistic and Scriptural, 
but the latter Pelagian and anti-Scriptural. The former is 
therefore true, while the latter is false’, We deny all this, 
The former is Calvinistic but unscriptural ; the latter is Metho- 
distic and Scriptural. The former is therefore false, while the 
latter is true. 

But one word, in passing, about the use of the term Pelagian. 
In his vocabulary, all Methodists are Pelagians, except when 
they are Calvinists. Now this unscrupulous use of odious 
epithets, in theological discussion, is, we repeat, utterly unworthy 
of Mr. Brown, or any other honest controversialist. We have 
to thank Mr. Brown, however, for the manner in which he has 
dealt with us. ‘An edition of “ Bledsoe’s Theodicy ”,’ says he, 
‘has been issued, recently, by the Publishing Committee of the 
General Conference North, with unusual commendations by the 
organs of that Church’. But he has not, in a single instance, 
found us guilty of Calvinism, or accused us of a single incon- 
sistency. In his work, we are all the time ‘Arminians’, that is, 
Methodists or Pelagians; but then we are in company with such 
Pelagians as Wesley, Watson, Fisk, and all other good Metho- 
dists. He has spared us, nay he has honored us, by placing us 
in company with such Pelagians as Wesley, and his most distin- 
guished followers. 
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It is for the grand Pelagian heretic John Wesley, that Mr. 
Brown reserves his indignant censures. Referring to a passage 
in one of Mr. Wesley’s publications, he says: ‘This last, the 
reader will discover, is a forgery throughout; hence Mr. Top- 
lady says of it, “In almost any other case a similar forgery 
would transmit the criminal to Virginia or Maryland, if not to 
Tyburn. If such an opponent can be deemed an honest man, 
where shall we find a knave?”’ Where, we answer, if not here 
in Virginia? 

‘Such a crime in Geneva’, says Mr. Brown, ‘ would have 
expelled the author of it from that city, and would now expel 
him from the Presbyterian Church’. So wrote the Rev. Henry 
Brown of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, in the year 
1856. He also quotes, with approbation, the following words 
of Mr. Toplady: ‘An instance of audacity and falsehood hardly 
to be paralleled’. Again, ‘Blush, Mr. Wesley, if you are 
capable of blushing. For once, publicly acknowledge yourself 
to have acted criminally, unless, to use your own words, “Shame 
and you have shaken hands and parted ”.’ 

Now here we ask, Has not Dr. Dabney both read and recom- 
mended Mr. Brown’s book to his friends and pupils? If so, 
how could he seek and obtain an opportunity to attack Dr. 
Bledsoe in a Methodist paper, by the pretext that he wished 
only to disclaim having been ‘ unjust to a venerable person’, by 
whom he was understood to mean John Wesley, and ‘ discour- 
teous to the Methodist Church’, when no one had accused him 
of any such things? 

He has nothing against Mr. Wesley now, ‘good man!’ but 
seems to have fallen quite in love with him, as his chosen ally 
in his attacks on Dr. Bledsoe. ‘Is Dr. Bledsoe’, he asks, ‘a 
Wesleyan? or, like Taylor, a Pelagian?’ Why, according to 
his friend Brown, Wesley himself was a Pelagian ; but now it 
seems that nobody in the Methodist Church is a Pelagian, 
except Dr. Bledsoe. 

In order to convict him, Dr. Dabney has produced a new, and 
false, edition of the heresy of Pelagius, unlike any other which 
has ever appeared, and for which there is no good authority 
whatever. Augustine, Hagenbach, Neander, Wiggers, and others, 
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have given seven articles as the complete sum-tot4l of the 
Pelagian heresy. Dr. Dabney gives nine; and yet he omits the 
great central heresy of the whole Pelagian system of doctrine! 
The great fundamental heresy of Pelagianism is, as Dr. Dabney 
must know, if he knows anything on the subject, that mankind 
received no hurt, harm, or injury, in consequence of Adam’s fall. 
It was from this heresy, that all his minor heresies sprang, as 
branches from their natural root. Yet this is not even noticed 
by Dr. Dabney, in his new and corrected edition of Pelagianism. 
Why so? Because the whole thing is recast, rewritten, and 
cunningly adapted to answer a purpose. The main article is 
omitted, and several new ones are inserted, which relate to 
questions never raised, nor discussed, till long after the age of 
Pelagius ; and all are most cunningly adapted to the purpose of 
the writer. He omitted that main article, that root of the 
whole heresy, because there is nothing like it in Dr. Bledsoe’s 
theology. Let any one show, that we have taught anything 
like the great heresy, that mankind suffered no hurt, harm, or 
injury, by the fall of Adam; and we agree that Dr. Dabney, 
and his camp-followers, may take us out and burn us as Pelagian 
heretics. But, until then, we must be permitted to treat his 
brainless calumny, as it deserves to be treated. 

We speak warmly, not because we feel that our character for 
orthodoxy is, or can be, at all impaired by such threadbare and 
ridiculous accusations, but because our sense of truth and justice 
is outraged by such a mode of controversy. It is a disgrace to 
the theological literature of the South. After having transformed 
the scheme of Pelagius, and, in defiance of all authority, framed 
it anew to suit his purpose, Dr. D. coolly adds: ‘ Such is the well 
known outline ; it is not necessary to burden the page with an array 
of names of learned sound, to substantiate the statement. It will 
not be disputed by the well-informed. Our testimony is, that this 
is virtually Dr. Bledsoe’s creed; and that it is not Wesleyan 
Arminianism ’. 

Will his friend Brown look at this, and then talk to us about 
Mr. Wesley’s ‘audacity and falsehood’? ‘Our testimony is’. 
Yes, and his testimony was, that the Plymouth Brethren were 
the vilest of antinomians; and his only proof was drawn, not 
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from the’ writings of any Plymouth Brother, but knowingly 
and consciously from ‘an anonymous little book’. How, in the 
face of such a fact, can he have the unblushing hardihood to 
utter the words, ‘ Our testimony is’? 

Will Mr. Brown look at Dr. Dabney’s treatment of the 
Plymouth Brethren, and then talk to us about the crime of Mr. 
Wesley’s ‘ forgery’; which, ‘in the days of Calvin’, would have 
’ expelled him from the city of Geneva, ‘and would now [even 
now] expel him from the Presbyterian Church’? What! expel 
John Wesley from the very Church, which now retains and 
honors a Dabney? If so, then it would be for his virtues, and 
not for his crimes. 

By this language, we mean no disrespect to the Presbyterian 
Church; and by this disclaimer, we mean not to conciliate or 
court their good opinion. We simply speak exactly as we think ; 
and, in so speaking, we wish to be distinctly understood. We 
have been, ever since the publication of our Theodicy, more 
abused and vilified by the Presbyterians than by any other body 
of men in the world. Their condemnation has been as warm 
(not to say as fierce) as the praises of Methodists and Episco- 
palians. In the first criticism of the work, which appeared in 
the Southern Presbyterian Review more than twenty years ago, 
and which Dr. Dabney has just endorsed as ‘candid and fair’, 
we are denounced as an atheist, and overwhelmed with floods of 
misrepresentation, sophistry, irony, scorn, and contempt. From 
that day to this, small critics in Presbyterian newspapers, and 
ministerial bigots, have indulged in the same style of criticism 
and abuse. But the question is, not what the Presbyterians 
think of us, but what we ought to think of them. This is the 
question, which we have kept before our mind, in order to pre- 
serve, in spite of strong temptation to the contrary, our sense of 
justice erect, and our judgment unbiassed. Hence, by the grace 
of God, we have always been enabled to say, just because we 
have always believed, that tle Presbyterian Church is, on the 
whole, as good as any other. The fact that some of its members 
have invented so many gross misrepresentations, and vile cal- 
umnies, against our theology, is the very reason, why we have 
determined never to speak of them otherwise than truly and 
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justly. But he must be as blind as a bat or a bigot, who does 
not know, that there are some as bitter, as malignant, as perse- 
cuting, and as lying hypocrites in the ministry of the Presby- 
terian Church as in that of any other Church, or in any other 
body of men in the wide world. To talk about expelling John 
Wesley, as a base criminal, from the ‘holy communion of saints’ 
among whom such men are found, is enough to move all that is 
evil in one’s nature to merriment, and all that is good to sadness, 
Nay, ’tis enough to make hell itself ring with shouts of laughter, 
and the very heavens weep tears of commiseration and pity, over 
the ‘inconsistencies and errors’ of men. 

The painter who should select all the moles, warts, and other 
defects of a noble face, and, after magnifying them, crowd them 
together for a portrait, would act about as fairly as Mr. Brown 
has done in regard to the character of John Wesley. All his 
great qualities, and heroic deeds, are entirely omitted from his 
most truthful picture. He pursues exactly the opposite course 
in dealing with the character of John Calvin. He presents in 
glowing colors, all that is great, and good, and heroic, in the 
character of Calvin, while he is careful to omit all its defects. 
He whitewashes the one, and blackwashes the other. Is this 
fair? Is this honest? Is this just? But we are told, by our 
Calvinistic opponents, that our ‘ pitiful notions of justice’, are 
not like those of God. True, most perfectly true, if their 
notions of justice correspond with those of the Divine Being. 

But let us return, from this notice of the use of odious epi- 
thets, to the famous ‘ Treatise on Baptism’. It is out of this 
tract, as we have seen, that Mr. Brown has gleaned his principal 
proofs of the Calvinism of our ‘standard writers’, so as to 
convict them of inconsistencies. Some forty years ago, we found 
ourselves annoyed by these inconsistencies, and sought to get rid 
of them. We saw only two modes of escape. The one was to 
follow the logical consequences of the Calvinistic dogma, that the 
guilt of ‘ original sin’ deserves ‘God’s wrath and damnation’, 
down into the dark abyss of Calvinism, in which all the glory 
of the divine attributes appears to go out. But our moral nature 
recoiled from this mode of relief from our inconsistencies, which, 
however painful, were far preferable to the consistency of rigid 
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Calvinism. The only other method of escape was through a 
denial of the Calvinistic dogma from which so many frightful 
consequences logically and necessarily flow. Accordingly, we 
examined this dogma: first, in the light of Revelation ; secondly, 
in the light of reason ; and, thirdly, in the light of history. 

1. We could discover no evidence for this dogma in the 
Scriptures. They taught us, as we believed, that all men 
inherited a fallen, ruined, and depraved nature, but not that this 
inherited evil is our sin, and as such deserving of God’s wrath 
and damnation. Such was the doctrine of the fall, and its con- 
sequences, which appeared to us to be unquestionably set forth 
in the word of God, and appeared to us, also, to be a full and 
adequate expression of all the requirements of that word. It 
seemed amply sufficient to account for the overwhelming wicked- 
ness of the world, as exhibited by St. Paul in the first part of his 
Epistle to the Romans, and by John Wesley in the first part of 
his work on ‘Original Sin’. This doctrine, therefore, we adopted. 
It appeared to us to be perfectly Scriptural. It certainly differs 
from the shallow heresy of Pelagius, that mankind suffered no 
hurt, harm, or injury from the sin of Adam, as widely as the east 
differs from the west ; and nothing bnt the most purblind preju- 
dice, chicanery, and wilful misrepresentation, will ever pretend 
to identify them. 

2. Viewed in the light of reason, the dogma that what we 
bring into the world with us, as the sad inheritance of Adam’s 
sin and self-corruption, is our own proper and personal sin, for 
which we deserve eternal ‘ wrath and damnation ’, appeared to 
us to be inconceivably monstrous. This inherited evil was our 
misfortune, and not our fault; it was a depravity of our nature, 
and not a sin of our personal self or soul. It comes from sin, 
and it leads to sin ; but in itself it is not sin. That is, it leads to 
all sin, as temptation leads the will, but not as an efficient cause 
produces its effect. Otherwise the will would not be free in 
sinning ; or responsible for its sinful acts. 

3. When we came, in the light of history, to trace this Cal- 
vinistic dogma to its source, its existence ceased to surprise us. 
We saw, in the first place, that during the first four centuries of 
the Church, all the fathers held the doctrine of natural depravity 
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as above stated. They called it, with one voice, the ‘ disease ’, 
the ‘disorder’, the ‘depravity’, or the ‘corruption’, of our 
nature; but they denied that it was sin, or was deserving of 
punishment. As late as the year A. D. 253, it was denied, by 
the Council of sixty-six Bishops, with Cyprian at their head, that 
infants had any sin of their own; and yet they decided that 
infants, dying unbaptized, would be lost. Lost for what? Lost, 
and lost forever, because their parents neglected to have them 
baptized? And could the ‘ priest’ save them from hell, from 
‘God’s wrath and damnation’, by sprinkling them with a little 
holy water? These questions, grave as they were, and awful, 
seemed not to have been seriously considered, for nearly a century 
and a half after this Council of 253. It was in the beginning 
of the fifth century, that the genius of Pelagius was aroused, 
and called into active hostility, by the monstrous dogma of the 
damnation of unbaptized infants, who die in infancy. This 
brought him into collision with Augustine. ‘ Lost for what?’ 
said he. ‘ Lost merely because they were not baptized?’ No, 
answered Augustine, after much hesitation, wavering, and uncer- 
tainty, Not lost merely because they were not baptized, but 
because the guilt of ‘ original sin’ justly exposed them to ‘ God’s 
wrath and damnation’. Both disputants became heretics, in the 
course of the controversy; that is, both departed from all the 
former teaching of the Church. Pelagius did so, by denying 
that the posterity of Adam received any harm, or hurt, in conse- 
quence of his sin; and Augustine, by asserting that the depraved 
nature inherited by us, is truly and properly sin, which deserves 
‘the fire prepared for the devil and his angels’, We have 
shown, in the first article of this Review, for July 1877, how, 
and by what means, the heresy of Augustine put down and 
crushed the heresy of Pelagius. 

The great reformer Luther, the Augustinian monk, brought 
the heresy of Augustine out of the Church of Rome with him, 
and it was embodied in the second article of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. The reformers of the Church of England, as the Bishop 
of Ely has truly said, derived from that article of the Augsburg 
Confession, the dogma that ‘ original sin’, in every one that is 
born into the world, ‘deserveth God’s wrath and damnation’; and 
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in these awful words, incorporated it into her ‘ Ninth Article’. 
We there found it; and we also found in her Ritual for Infant 
Baptism, the twin heresy of Augustine, that baptism is absolutely 
necessary to salvation. We rejected both heresies; both the 
dogma of ‘Baptismal Regeneration’, or baptism necessary to 
salvation, and the dogma which this heresy drew after it, as 
necessary to its support, namely, the hell-deserving guilt of 
‘ original sin’; or, as it should be styled, natural depravity. We 
thus got out of our own inconsistencies, but not out of our 
troubles. Having no power to remove the Calvinistic error, that 
new-born infants deserve ‘ God’s wrath and damnation’, from 
the Ninth Article of the Protestant Episcopal Church, nor the 
twin heresy of Baptismal Regeneration from her Ritual, we re- 
signed the ministry of that Church. Hence, of course, we could 
not approve Mr. Wesley’s Treatise on Baptism, which was 
written expressly to vindicate the Ninth Article of the Church 
of England; especially its Calvinistic clause respecting the 
hell-deserving guilt of ‘original, or birth sin’. The same 
Treatise also inculcates the dogma of Baptismal Regeneration, 
including the ‘justification’ and the ‘salvation’ of infants by 
baptism. We were utterly amazed when, for the first time, we 
found this Treatise on Baptism among the Doctrinal Tracts of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. But there it is, with all its 
Calvinism and all its Romanism, published by the authority of 
the General Conference ; and we must do the best we can under 
the circumstances. 

We do not acknowledge the authority of that Treatise or 
tract. We have never taken a vow to hold, teach, or preach its 
heresies. We did not resign the Ministry of the Episcopal 
Church, because we could no longer tolerate the Calvinism of 
her Ninth Article, or the Romanism of her office for Infant 
Baptism, and then swallow both of these things in Mr. Wesley’s 
tract of 1756. Mr. Brown may prove what he pleases out of 
that Treatise, but no Methodist is bound by its authority, 

We received a letter the other day from Missouri, in which 
the writer stated that he had ‘read, and admired’, Taz SouTHERN 
Review. The object of his letter was to, ia(iire if, fi our 
opinion, the Methodist Episcopal Church did not teach the doc- 
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trine of the damnation of unbaptized infants, who die in infancy. 
He evidently thought so himself, and wished, perhaps, to open our 
eyes to the truth of the matter. He certainly desired to elicit our 
opinion. Ifhe had been a regular reader of THe SOUTHERN 
REVIEW, he would have found our opinion, already and fully 
expressed, in our number for Oct. 1876. It was the Treatise 
on Baptism, by Mr. Wesley, which led him to believe that such 
was the doctrine of our Church; for he referred us to various 
passages in that Treatise, and inquired if we had ever ‘ considered 
them’. Yes, we have considered them, as well as the whole 
Treatise from which they are taken, and shown in this Review 
for October, 1876, that they do not bind the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Mr. Brown proves, it must be admitted, that the Treatise on 
Baptism teaches, at least by necessary implication, the doctrine 
of the damnation of unbaptized infants, who die in infancy. 
This, as we have more than once shown, is the doctrine of the 
Church of England ; and the Treatise on Baptism was written 
in 1701, by Mr. Wesley’s father, in order to prove the soundness 
of this doctrine of his Church. Mr. Wesley republished this 
Treatise in 1756, under his own name, and thereby made it his 
own. But this is not the whole of the case. Let us first hear 
Mr. Brown, and then, to the utter confusion of his argument, 
show what he failed to notice. 

He says: ‘ By way of apology for Mr. Wesley, it is stated, 
in a note to the second head of his Treatise on Baptism, that “ as 
a clergyman of the Church of England, he was originally a 
High-churchman in the fullest sense”. That “ when he wrote 
this in the year 1756, he seems still to have used some expres- 
sions, in relation to the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, 
which we at this day should not prefer”. That “some such, 
in the judgment of the reader, may be found under this second 
head”... . 

‘If Mr. Wesley was a High-churchman when he wrote that 
Treatise, he was a High-churchman all his days, for it is found 
unaltered and without note, in the latest edition of his works, 
revised and corrected by himself. 

‘If Mr. Wesley was a High-churchman when he wrote the 
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Treatise, the Methodist Episcopal Church is High-church also, 
for they have transferred it to their volume of “ Doctrinal 
Tracts”, and thus adopted it. 

‘I know it has been stated, that this Treatise was slipped into 
that volume by some unknown hand, and without being noticed, 
has been suffered to continue there. 

‘To this we reply, 

‘1. It seems extremely improbable, that in so large a body as 
the Methodist Church, it should escape notice for more than 
eighteen years, if it was there by stealth. 

‘2. It is published in a stereotyped edition, and its contents 
named in the latest catalogue of the Book Concern. It does not 
seem fair, therefore, to set aside by such suggestions, the following 
statement on the title-page, viz. “A Collection of interesting 
Tracts, explaining several important points of Scripture doctrine, 
published by order of the General Conference, by G. Lane and 
C. B. Tippet, for the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1850”. 
Also, the following from the advertisement, viz. “ Several new 
Tracts are included in this volume, and Mr. Wesley’s Short 
Treatise on Baptism is substituted for the extract from Mr. 
Edwards on that subject”. 

‘The eternal damnation of by far the greater part of those 
who die in infancy, is therefore a doctrine clearly contained in 
the “ Book of Discipline and Articles of Religion”, and in the 
“ Doctrinal Tracts” of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

‘Having shown that infant damnation is a doctrine of 
Arminians, we will show next that it is not a doctrine of Cal- 
vinists’, By Arminians he means Methodists [see page 14]; 
and has proved, to his entire satisfaction, that ‘infant damna- 
tion’ is a doctrine of Methodists! But how? Why, by reasoning 
from Mr. Wesley’s Treatise on Baptism alone, without the least 
reference to our ‘Articles of Religion’. He reasons from the 
Treatise on Baptism; and, having drawn his conclusion, he 
attributes this to the ‘Articles of Religion’, which he has not 
even condescended to notice. Suppose we look at these 
‘ Articles’, then, our real ‘standard’ of doctrine, and see if Mr. 
Brown has not missed his mark. 

In 1756, Mr. Wesley published the Treatise on Baptism to 
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vindicate the clause, in the Ninth Article of the Church of 
England, which teaches that the guilt of ‘ original sin’, in every 
one born into the world, ‘ deserveth God’s wrath and damnation’, 
In 1788, when he formed Articles of Religion for the Methodists 
in this country, he struck out this very ‘clause’, which, as we 
have shown, is the root of all Calvinism [S. R. for Oct. 1876.] 
From this fact, it appears perfectly evident to us, that, in the 
meantime, Mr. Wesley had ceased to believe that Calvinistic 
dogma. But, for the sake of argument, suppose he had not 
ceased to believe it himself, it is pot a whit the less true, that he 
refused to impose it upon the Methodists of this country as an 
article of faith. We subscribe the article just as Mr. Wesley 
gave it to us, and not the Calvinistic part, which he cut off and 
cast away. Yet, in spite of this deliberate act of Mr. Wesley, 
in framing Articles of Religion for us, the very clause thus cut 
off and cast. from him, has been the prolific source of the errors, 
inconsistencies, and difficulties, by which our theology has been 
so sadly disfigured. It was this great Calvinistic error, which 
has done all the mischief; an error which, although eradicated 
from our glorious Articles of Religion, was still permitted to 
retain its place in the Treatise on Baptism, which was written in 
1701 by Mr. Wesley’s father, who was never a Methodist, but 
always a bigoted High-churchman. 

The readers of this Review, are already aware that, in 1785, 
Mr. Wesley defined sin to be ‘a voluntary transgression of a 
known law’; which clearly excludes, from the category of sin, 
the depravity or corruption of our nature. In other words, the 
new-born infant, who comes into the world with a depraved 
nature, has certainly not been guilty of a ‘ voluntary transgres- 
sion of a known law’. In still more explicit terms, Mr. Wesley 
said in a letter written in 1772, ‘ Nothing is sin, strictly speak- 
ing, but a voluntary transgression of a known law of God’; an 
extract for which we are indebted to our talented young friend, 
Mr. W. E. Edwards, of Portsmouth, Virginia. This is conclu- 
sive. For if ‘nothing is sin’ but such a ‘ voluntary transgres- 
sion of a known law’, then, most assuredly, ‘ original concupis- 
cence’, or natural depravity, is not sin. It is just what all the 
fathers of the Church, previous to the great heresy of Augustine 
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in the fifth century, declared it to be: the ‘ disease’, ‘ disorder ’, 
‘corruption ’, or ‘ depravity’ of our nature, which is the occasion 
of all the sins and overwhelming wickedness of the world. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that there are sinful 
habits, as well as sinful acts. As we have elsewhere said: 
‘ Virtue and vice [or holiness and sin] lie not in any necessitated 
states of the mind, but in acts of the will, and in habits formed 
by a repetition of such acts’ [Theodicy, p. 131]. Accordingly, 
the innocence in which Adam was created, was not his holiness, 
because it was no act of his at all, much less his free, voluntary 
obedience to the law of God. In like manner, the state of de- 
pravity or corruption in which all men are born, is not their sin, 
because it is not a voluntary transgression of the law of God. 

In a criticism on our Theodicy, which appeared in the Metho- 
dist Quarterly Review, Dr. Curry objected to the above defini- 
tion of sin as ‘ superficial’; but, in a foot-note, President Me- 
Clintock, who was then editor of the Review, dissented ‘ in toto’ 
from his objection. One reason why Dr. Curry regarded our 
definition of sin to be ‘superficial’ is, no doubt, that he con- 
sidered merely the act of sin itself, and not the frightful ravages 
and ruin which it works in the whole nature of man. Even in 
the sinless nature of Adam, one transgression laid the whole 
human world in ruins, and hung its lost paradise in the black 
pall of death and murder. The infinite malignity of sin is seen 
in this, that a single transgression begets a guilty conscience, and 
fills the soul with enmity against God, whose wrath it sees ‘ re- 
vealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
of men’. Alienated thus from God, the great fountain of all 
life and light, it becomes an easy prey to death and hell, unless 
rescued by the tender mercies of ‘God our Saviour’. 

But the chief reason of Dr, Curry’s objection remains to be 
noticed. Our definition of sin, (which is the same as that given 
by Mr. Wesley in 177%2;) he considered very ‘superficial ’; 
because he mistook his own dark, vague, indefinite, and Calvin- 
istic views of sin, for deep views. If darkness is the proper 
criterion of depth, then indeed must it be admitted, that the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of sin is the most profound that has ever been 
conceived by the mind of man. 
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But as our young friend, Mr. Edwards, has well observed, the 
great question is, not ‘when Mr. Wesley changed his opinions ’, 
nor ‘what Mr. Watson taught’, but what is true. We can 
follow no man, indeed, who fails to make his opinions ‘ manifest 
to our consciences in the sight of God’, as true opinions. Now, 
there are several thing connected with the character and career 
of Mr. Wesley, which we do not understand. We know, indeed, 
that he began his wonderful career as a High-churchman, and 
that he ended it as a very Low-churchman, in fact, as no church- 
man at all except in name. He lived and died nominally or 
officially in connexion with the Church of England. But yet, 
as Lord Mansfield declared, he cut himself off from a real con- 
nexion with that Church, by his bold and decided acts. [See 
Tyerman’s Life of Wesley]. He formed a Church within a 
Church ; and he wished the Church, thus formed by him, to live 
and die in the womb of its mother. But his wishes did not 
control the logic of events. The time of parturition came, and 
the Methodist Church was born into the world, as a separate 
and independent ecclesiastical organization. If Mr. Wesley had 
only foreseen this inevitable result, and provided for such an 
emergency, he would, in our humble opinion, have acted a more 
consistent part, and given to English Met!odism a far more un- 
embarrassed, energetic, and glorious career. But it is easy, for 
even ordinary men, to be wise after the event. It was not so 
easy, however, even for a Wesley to be wise, who died before 
the event, and who was, moreover, in a strait between two 
mighty forces. The divine impulse, by which he was driven 
forward in the work God had given him to do, and his attach- 
ment to the Church of England, by which he was restrained in 
his course, seem to have divided the affections, and distracted 
the counsels, of his mind. This, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
is the clue to the apparently strange anomalies of his life. 

While he was a High-churchman, he could and did see, as all 
men, except Low-churchmen, have always seen, that the dogma 
of Baptismal Regeneration is set forth in the Prayer Book, as 
clearly as the sun is set forth in the heavens. Hence, as a dutiful 
son of the Church, he published the Treatise on Baptism in 
1756, or when he was fifty-three years of age. This Treatise 
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was, and is, in perfect accordance with the Augustinism of his 
own Church: teaching both the dogma of baptismal regenera- 
tion, or the necessity of bapti-m to the salvation of infants as 
well as of adults; and the dogma of the hell-deserving guilt of 
‘original concupiscence’. But when he became a Low-church- 
man, as we know he did, how was it then? Here his embar- 
rassments began; and here, unfortunately, no little darkness 
settles upon our view of his path. But, in the midst of this 
darkness, some things are perfectly clear ; and of these we may 
safely speak. 

It is perfectly clear, in the first place, that when Mr. Wesley 
changed his opinion on the subject of baptismal regeneration, 
this wrought no change in the Prayer Book. That Romish 
heresy was taught in the Prayer Book, just as clearly after Mr. 
Wesley’s change of opinion as it was before. But it does not 
follow, that he continued to see it there, as clearly as he had 
seen it before. On the contrary, it is highly probable, that some 
obfuscation came over his mind in regard to the existence of 
this heresy in the Prayer Book ; for it is impossible to conceive, 
that any honest Low-churchman can clearly see this heresy in the 
Episcopal Prayer Book, and yet retain his place and office in the 
ministry of that Church. He must have had his doubts, his 
difficulties, and his embarrassments ; but these, as it appears to 
us, were all held in abeyance by his devotion to the Church of 
England. It was an exceedingly painful subject to his mind, as 
a Low-churchman ; and did not, therefore, receive that close, 
patient, prayerful, and heroic attention, which a supreme devo- 
tion to truth, regardless of consequences, demanded of him. It 
is certain, that he must have either doubted the existence of this 
heresy in the Prayer Book, as all honest Low-churchmen: do, or 
else deny and renounce his right to minister at the altars of the 
Episcopal Church. Hence, as he did not deny and renounce 
this right, he must have come to doubt, in common with other 
honest Low-churchmen, the existence of such a heresy in the 
Prayer Book. It is on this gronnd, and on this ground alone, 
that we can vindicate the honesty of Mr. Wesley; which was, 
perhaps, as immaculate as possible under all the circumstances 
by which he was surrounded. 

31 
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But whatever may have been the state of his mind or opinions, 
it is certain that, when he came in 1788, to prepare a Prayer 
Book for his followers in this country, he struck out every 
vestige of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration from the 
Prayer Book of his own Church ; and delivered the Book, thus 
expurgated, to the Methodists of the New World. But what 
puzzles us most of all is, that, although he thus emancipated the 
Methodists of this country from all allegiance to the heresy of 
baptismal regeneration, yet he himself continued to practise that 
very heresy to the end of his life. What shall we say—what 
shall we think—of this? The fact cannot be denied. What, 
then, is the interpretation thereof? Will any good Methodist— 
will any thoughtful man — will any true Christian — solve the 
difficulty for us? Mr. Wesley was certainly honest, conscien- 
tious, and even heroic in the discharge of every known duty ; 
but, at the same time, he was as certainly not an infallible man. 

Nothing has ever surprised us more, than what has appeared 
to us to be the inconsistencies of great and good men. The 
Rt. Rev. William Meade, the late Bishop of the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia, was not only a Low-churchman, but also a great and good 
man. Yet, as he confessed, he never used the office of Infant 
Baptism, without a feeling of pain. [See Bishop Johns’ Memoir of 
Bishop Meade, pz 162]. But in regard to the words, ‘ We 
yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath 
pleased thee to regenerate this Infant with thy Holy Spirit’, he 
said: I have never used them ‘without pain, because their 
plain literal meaning contradicts my belief’.. Now, what shall 
we say—what shall we think—of this? Shall we sit in judg- 
ment on the inconsistency of Bishop Meade? God forbid! 
We are not his judges. We know this, that he was a grand 
old hero; we loved him as a friend while he lived, and we 
revere his memory now that he is dead. But we could not 
imitate his example. On the contrary, when we found that we 
could not get on our knees before God, and use words which 
caused us a pain in our conscience, because we did not believe 
them, we refused to use them at all. Our Episcopal friends 


1 We quote from memory, as we are, at present, beyond the reach of the 
Memoir above referred to. 
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have judged us for this ; but we acted from a sense of our respon- 
sibility to God, and not to man. Hence, if they are so pleased, 
they may continue to judge us, until the day of judgment; and 
then, when the secrets of all hearts are made manifest, it will be 
seen, that the act, which cost us so many sacrifices and sufferings, 
was performed: in obedience to the dictates of conscience. It is 
impossible that we should ever repent of such an act. In spite 
of all the harsh judgments, and other troubles, to which it has 
exposed us, we have never ceased to thank God that his grace 
did not fail us in the hour of trial. 

Let no one suppose, for a moment, that we have intended to 
institute a comparison between the course pursued by Bishop 
Meade, and that pursued by ourselves. If, like him, we had 
had a mitre on our head, and the interests of a great diocese 
committed to our care, with all its honors an} adulations, it is 
more than probable, that we should have acted just as he did. 
If so, then we do most devoutly thank Almighty God, that no 
such temptations were permitted to bias the decision of our con- 
science, or impede the action of our will. 

It seems clear to us, that the possession of great power, the 
desire to do great good, and his devotion to a great Church, 
induced Mr. Wesley to think too much of the question of expe- 
diency, and too little of the simple question of right and duty, 
in regard to some of the most important transactions of his life. 
Otherwise he could not, as it seems to us, have continued to coun- 
tenance, by his prayers and actions, the very heresy from which he 
had emancipated his followers in this country. Otherwise, in 
one word, he could not, like Bishop Meade, have got on his 
knees before God, and used words which he did not really and 
conscientiously believe to be strictly true. If, on the contrary, he 
had given to the question of right the close, continuous, and heroic 
attention, which the interests of truth demanded, it would have 
kindled such a fire in his soul, that all considerations of expe- 
diency would have ceased to influence his mind. He would have 
emancipated himself, as he did his followers in this country, 
from all complicity in the horrible heresy of Baptismal Regen- 
eration. He would have risen in the majesty of his great soul, 
and burst in sunder, once and forever, the mighty bands which 
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bound him to the Church of England, and by which he was 
deprived of so much of his real strength and glory. 

If Mr. Wesley had seen as he ought to have seen, and hated 
as he ought to have hated, the two great heresies of the Treatise 
on Baptism, he would have consigned that Treatise to the flames. 
But how could that have been expected of him?* They were the 
two great heresies of his own Church ; and besides, the Treatise 
was written by his own father; so that it was only late in life 
before his eyes were opened to their enormity. Hence, instead 
of suppressing the Treatise, it found a place in ‘ the last edition 
of his works’. But this does not prove, that it found a place 
therein, by any distinct approval, or personal act, of Mr. Wesley 
himself. Among the many things, which Mr. Wesley’s multi- 
tudinous labors compelled him to do by proxy, was the publica- 
tion of books. He published a‘ Christian Library ’, for instance, 
for the use of his followers; but when this Library was quoted 
against him in controversy, he replied that he was not responsible 
for such extracts, and refused to acknowledge their authority, on 
the ground that they were not published under his personal 
supervision. His labors were so numerous and so great, said 
he, that he was obliged to entrust others with the care of 
publishing the ‘Christian Library’. Who knows, then, but that 
‘the last edition of his works’ was, to a greater or less extent, ° 
prepared for the press, and published under the supervision of 
others? We certainly do not. It appears to us more than 
probable, on the contrary, that he gave no particular thought or 
attention to the Treatise on Baptism; and that it found a place 
in ‘the last edition of his works’, only because it had been 
published in former editions of them. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, it is absolutely certain, that when he came to prepare 
‘Articles of Religion’ and a ‘ Ritual’ for his followers in this 
country, he expunged from the Prayer Book itself, the two great 
heresies which the Treatise was written to advocate. How 
perfectly absurd is it, in the face of such a fact, to insist, as Mr. 
Brown does, that the Methodists of this country are bound by 
the Treatise on Baptism ! 

The truth is, as it seems to us, that Mr. Wesley ought never 
to have published that Treatise at all as his own; for the simple, 
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sole, and sufficient reason that it was not his own. He intended 
to deceive no one, of course; but he did, in point of fact, deceive 
almost everybody for nearly a century. If it had been known, 
that the Treatise on Baptism was written, not by Mr. Wesley 
himself, but by his father, who lived and died a High-church- 
man, the General Conference of this country would not have 
adopted, as they did, blindly, this High-church tract, and pub- 
lished it for the edification, not of High-church Episcopalians, 
but of Methodists. The whole thing was done, evidently, without 
due thought or reflection. Having found it in Mr. Wesley’s 
works, and supposing it to have been originally written and 
finally approved by himself, the General Conference just trans- 
ferred it to their volume of ‘ Doctrinal Tracts’, without taking 
the trouble to inquire into the character of its contents. But 
how completely did such egregious carelessness ignore the fact, 
that Mr. Wesley had, by his own most solemn act, absolved the 
Methodists of this country from all obligation to teach, preach, 
or countenance, the detestable heresies of said Treatise. 

That Treatise has, indeed, been a perfect God-send to the 
enemies of Methodism. They have roiled it as a sweet morsel 
under their tongue; and, on every suitable occasion, threw it into 
our faces with evident delight. ‘If Mr. Wesley was a High- 
churchman’, says Mr. Brown, ‘ when he wrote that Treatise, he 
was a High-churchman all his days’. In fact, that Treatise was 
written before Mr. Wesley was born, by one who lived and died 
a High-churchman ; and, if our Methodist doctrines be true, it 
should certainly have been buried in the grave of its author. 
But the premises of Mr. Brown are not more evidently false, 
than is his conclusion. We know that Mr. Wesley was not ‘a 
High-churchman all his days’, but became une of the very lowest 
of Low-churchmen. Hence he could not, and did not, approve 
the High-church heresies of the Treatise written by his father. 

‘I know it has been stated’, says Mr. Brown, ‘that this 
Treatise was slipped into that volume by some unknown hand, 
and, without being noticed, has been suffered to continue there’. 
Alas! what an apology for the General Conference, and for all 
the guardians of the purity of Methodist doctrine! ‘Slipped 
in by some unknown hand ’, and then never afterward ‘ noticed’ 
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by any one of the ten thousand vigilant eyes set to watch over 
the doctrinal interests of our Church! Slipped in by the hand 
of a Methodist, or of a Calvinist, or of a High-church Episco- 
palian? It was not to the interest of any Methodist, most 
assuredly, to practise such a fraud upon his own Church. It is 
certain, that the Calvinists on the one hand, and the Episco- 
palians on the other, have used it as one of their choicest, and 
most effective, weapons, in their warfare against the ‘ Inconsis- 
tencies and Errors’ of Methodist writers. Here is Mr. Brown, 
for instance, who insists that Mr. Wesley, Dr. Fisk, and other 
Methodist writers, as well as the General Conference, were all 
Calvinists, and he draws his proofs, as we have seen, from this 
famous, or from this infamous, Treatise on Baptism. Having 
convicted Mr. Wesley, and all the rest, of Calvinism by means 
of this Treatise, he then convicts them of the opposite error of 
Pelagianism, and holds up their gross inconsistencies to the 
seorn and derision of mankind. All this only proves that the 
Wesley of 1756, and all who have blindly followed him, are 
inconsistent with the Wesley of 1788, and with all by whom he 
is intelligently followed. But this inconsistency, on the part of 
Mr. Wesley, is, we hold, no inconsistency at all. It only shows 
that he was always progressing, slowly but surely, from the 
High-church errors of the earlier part of his career in the direc- 
tion of the Low-church truths of the Gospel of Christ. Such an 
inconsistency, if inconsistency it may be called, shows the nobility 
and the grandeur of his nature; for it was his love of truth 
triumphing over the prejudices of his youth, of his education, of 
his parents, and of his Church. As for those who have followed 
the Wesley of 1756, and there halted, we have no defence to 
make for the ‘ inconsistencies and errors’, in which they have 
thereby involved themselves, and the glorious cause of our 
Arminian theology. We have long since deserted the Wesley 
of 1756, even as he deserted himself, in order to camp with the 
Wesley of 1788, and to enjoy the sublime outlook into the 
universe of God, which is there offered to the view of his 
disciples. Or, more properly speaking, instead of camping 
with Mr. Wesley, we set out, in the year 1835, from the point 
he had reached in 1788, and went forward, as God gave us the 
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ability, te the conquest of other, and higher, and still more 
commanding positions. Mr. Wesley never commanded his dis- 
ciples to halt, or to camp with him; and if he had done so, we 
fear that we should have been rebels. 

Again, here comes along Dr. Dabney, with the same terrible 
‘Treatise’ in his hand, and convicts ‘ Dr. Bledsoe’ of not agree- 
ing with the Calvinism of Mr. Wesley therein set forth. We 
plead guilty. But Mr. Brown had already shown, by means of 
the very extracts used by Dr. Dabney, that Mr. Wesley did not 
agree with his own Calvinism, as set forth in 1756. Very well, 
these two gentlemen have put us in very good company—in the 
very same box with Mr. Wesley himself. We contradict Mr. 
Wesley in certain particulars ; but, as Mr. B. has shown, he con- 
tradicts himself in precisely the same particulars! But neither 
of these gentlemen has noticed the fact, that Mr. Wesley had 
escaped this self-contradic.ion of his, by casting overboard, in 
1788, the very Calvinism of the Treatise of Baptism, by which 
that ‘ inconsistency and error’ was introduced into his theology. 
We are, then, in reality, at one with Mr. Wesley, when we cry, 
as we long have done, and now do, Away with that Calvinism ! 
and away with the Treatise in which it is contained! We are 
at perfect liberty, as the disciples of Mr. Wesley, to trample 
both under foot, and to cast them out of our creed, even as he 
cast the heresies of both out of the Prayer Book of his Church, 
when he prepared a Prayer Book for the Methodists of this 
country. 

Again, here comes our friend, the late Dr. Andrews, and con- 
victs us of the folly of having rushed out of ‘the frying-pan 
into the fire’, by means of the same Treatise on Baptism. Our 
reply is already in the possession of our readers. The above- 
mentioned corresrondent from Missouri, wants to know, or 
rather he wants us to know, that the Methodist Church teaches 
the damnation of all unbaptized infants; and the same everlast- 
ing Treatise 6n Baptism is the instrument he uses with a view 
to open our eyes to the awful truth. In this, he only follows 
Mr. Brown, and other assailants of the Methodist Church. We 
hope he will be satisfied with our answer. 

It is certain, we think, that if the Treatise on Baptism was 
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slipped in ‘ by some unknown hand’, it must have been by the 
hand of some very ignorant Methodist, or by the hand of some very 
cunning Calvinist or High-church Episcopalian. But, in fact, 
we have no idea that it was slipped into the volume of ‘ Doctrinal 
Tracts’ by any hand at all, or with any evil design whatever. 
The truth seems to be, that it was transferred to the volume of 
‘ Doctrinal Tracts’, by more than a hundred careless hands, and 
passed unnoticed by more than a hundred careless eyes, just 
because it was found in ‘ the last edition of Mr. Wesley’s works’. 

This whole business, which it is by no means pleasant to con- 
template, ought to teach us, as it seems to us, two great lessons. 
First, it is never safe to follow blindly the authority of any name, 
however great, or venerable, or good. All men, even when 
most honest, and most desirous to do good, are liable to mistakes, 
or oversights, or negligence, (call it by what name you please,) 
which should be guarded against by the eternal vigilance of all 
the friends of truth. Witness, for example, the great confusion, 
and the manifold inconsistencies, which an inattention to the 
character of the Treatise on Baptism, has introduced into the 
elements of our otherwise glorious theology. Secondly, the 
slightest conceivable deviation from the strict line of perfect 
truth, especially if by a great man in authority, may be followed 
by very serious evils ; though he may have intended to deceive 
no one, and acted from the best of motives. If Mr. Wesley had 
republished the Treatise on Baptism, not as his own, but as his 
father’s, who is known to have lived and died a bigoted High- 
church Episcopalian, it must needs have perished with its author 
and been forgotten, instead of doing the mischief it has done, by 
the introduction of so many ‘ inconsistencies and errors’ into our 
theology. 

But the strangest thing in all Mr. Brown’s book, is the course 
pursued by him in regard: to our Articles of Religion. In the 
whole course of his argument, he says nothing about these 
Articles, and dwells exclusively on the Treatise on Baptism. 
But having finished his argument from that Treatise, he jumps, 
with a tremendous leap, to the following conclusion: ‘ The 
eternal damnation of by far the greater part of those who die in 
infancy, is therefore a doctrine clearly contained in the “Book 
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of Discipline and Articles of Religion”, and in the “ Doctrinal 
Tracts ” of the Methodist Episcopal Church’. That is to say, 
this doctrine is in the Treatise on Baptism, and therefore it is in 
our ‘ Book of Discipline and Articles of Religion’! Now if, 
before he took this Munchausen leap, he had only looked into 
our ‘ Book of Discipline and Articles of Religion’, he would 
have seen, as we have repeatedly said, that the two heresies of 
the Treatise on Baptism, from which his conclusion is drawn, 
have been carefully excluded from those only authorized and 
binding ‘ Standards’ of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Why, 
then, did he not look? We can assure him that, in such cases, 
logic is a very poor substitute for eyesight ; especially when the 
logic is given to such wonderful leaps. 

The truth is, that Mr. Brown treats our Articles of Religion 
as if they were beneath his notice; but if he means to try us at 
all, or with any show of fairness, he must try us by these 
Articles. They are the Articles, whose doctrines we have taken 
a vow to preach, to teach, and to stand by, as the tests of our 
orthodoxy. Let him, then, if he means to be fair, try us by our 
‘ Articles of Religion’, and not come at us, as he does, with all 
sorts of scraps out of Watson, Fisk, Bangs, Clarke, and other 
‘standard writers’. But as he is in search of ‘ Inconsistencies 
and errors’, he does well to shun our ‘Articles of Religion’, and 
deal only with the writings of fallible men. 

‘ It is to be regretted ’, says he, strangely enough, ‘ that Armi- 
nians [7. e. Methodists] have not a much more definite and ex- 
tended Confession of Faith. It is due to themselves as a bond 
of union, and to the public generally. He who expects to find 
their creed in their Articles of Religion, will be disappointed ; 
and he who goes to their standard writers, will find them in 
conflict on every distinctive doctrine ’. 

We are sorry to learn, that we have no creed—none what- 
ever—in our Articles of Religion. We have studied those 
Articles a good deal. Long before we were Methodists, indeed, 
we studied them closely: we studied them scripturally, analyti- 
cally, and historically. We compared them with all the other 
Articles of Religion, or Confessions of Faith, of which history 
has made any mention; and after all this reading, and thinking, 
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and comparing, and examining, it did seem to us that they 
furnished the most perfect creed under the sun. But now we 
learn from Mr. Brown, that this was all a dream, and that ‘ He 
who expects to find [our] creed in [our] Articles of Religion, 
will be disappointed’. Perhaps Mr. Brown was not aware, that 
every minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church takes an 
ordination vow, as solemn and binding as an oath, to preach the 
doctrines of our Articles of Religion. Does not that make them 
our creed? Most assuredly it does, if, on looking into those 
Articles, we can find the doctrines we have taken a vow to 
preach. 

Very well, here they are, twenty-five in number. In the first 
Article, we find the doctrine of the ‘Holy Trinity’; in the 
second, that of ‘the Word or Son of God, which was made very 
Man’; in the third, that of ‘the Resurrection of Christ’; in the 
fourth, that of ‘the Holy Ghost’; and so on; to the end of our 
Articles of Religion, we find all the great doctrines of Evan- 
gelical Christianity, in regard to which the Calvinists cannot, 
and do not, pretend to disagree with us. Here, then, is our 
creed, faultless in all it contains, our enemies themselves being the 
judges. No wonder Mr. Brown did not wish to look into these 
Articles for our creed, or to judge us by the doctrines they con- 
tain; though these are the very doctrines, which all Methodist 
ministers have taken a solemn yow to preach and to defend. 
It suited his purpose, far better, to give these glorious Articles 
the go-by, and to find our creed, or confession of faith, in the 
High-church ‘Treatise on Baptism’, which no Methodist has 
ever taken a vow to preach, and which has no more binding 
authority over the Methodist Episcopal Church of America, than 
the Veda or the Koran. 

Our Articles of Religion are glorious, not only for the doc- 
trines it includes, but also for those it excludes. This is another 
reason, why they did not suit Mr. Brown’s purpose. He could 
not find in them, nor in our Ritual, the High-church sacramen- 
tarian notion, or Romish heresy, that all infants, if dying un- 
baptized, are doomed to hell-torments forever; nor the hell- 
deserving guilt of original concupiscence, or natural depravity, 
which Augustine invented in order to justify the ‘ eternal dam- 
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nation ’ of unbaptized infants. For, in preparing a creed for us, 
Mr. Wesley struck this hideous heresy from the Ninth Article 
of his own Church, and every vestige of the equally hideous 
heresy, which this was invented to support, from the Ritual of 
his own Prayer Book. Both of these sacrilegious acts, as they 
were, and are, regarded by High-church Episcopalians, Mr. 
Wesley boldly performed for the benefit of his followers in this 
country. Hence it was that our creed, properly so called, did 
not suit Brown’s purpose at all; and so he fell back upon the 
‘Treatise on Baptism’, in which he found both of the hideous 
heresies of Augustine perfectly adapted to establish the notori- 
ously absurd conclusion, that the Methodists of this country are, 
after all, and in spite of all they can say to the contrary, really 
High-church Episcopalians! Yea, verily, High-church Episco- 
palians, who believed with St. Augustine, and Mr. Wesley’s 
father, that all unbaptized infants, dying in infancy, are eternally 
lost, and are justly doomed to ‘the fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels’, on account of what they bring into the world 
with them!! We are sorry, that our Calvinistic opponents have 
not a better cause ; for, as it is, they seem doomed to the ever- 
lasting torments, and vain writhings, in the manacles and chains 
imposed upon them by a false system. It will take more than 
a Hercules to deliver them from their bondage. . 

One more point, and we are done with Mr. Brown, and his 
greatly admired Presbyterian polemic. It is suggested by the 
following extracts: ‘ Thus says Mr. Wesley, .“‘ A serious clergy- 
man desired to know in what points we (Methodists) differed 
from the Church of England; I answered, to the best of my 
knowledge, in none. The doctrines we teach are the doctrines 
of the Church of England—indeed, the fundamental doctrines 
of the Church as clearly laid down both in her Prayers, Articles, 
and Homilies ”.1 

‘From this it appears that the doctrinal views of Mr. Wesley 
and his followers differed in nothing from the doctrines of the 
Church of England. Now, as his biographer, the Rev. R. 
Watson, informs us, that in this statement Mr. Wesley “ stated 
his doctrinal views, in as clear a manner, though in a summary 


1 Watson’s Life of Wesley, pp. 76, 77. 
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form, as at any period subsequently ”’,' it is only necessary to 
y P q T's 7 y 


turn to Article X VII. of the Church of England (latter part) to 
learn how he was comforted by the doctrine of predestination ’. 

Now we do not know when, nor how long, Mr. Wesley derived 
comfort from the doctrine of predestination, as set forth in Article 
XVII. of the Church of England. But we do know, that, how- 
ever sweet this comfort to himself, he did not intend it should 
be enjoyed by his followers on this side of the Atlantic; for that 
Article, as every one knows, or ought to know if he writes on 
the subject, was stricken from the XX XIX. Articles of the Church 
of England, by Mr. Wesley’s own hand ; so that, in the Articles 
of Religion he prepared for us, there is no sign, symptom, or 
shadow of the doctrine of predestination. We also know that, 
during his whole life, Mr. Wesley waged war against the doc- 
trine of predestination, as held by the Calvinists ; another fact 
not very favorable to the logic of Mr. Brown. But, ignoring 
all the facts of the case, as well as our own Articles of Religion, 
he seeks to bind the Methodists of this country by the very 
clause, which Mr. Wesley cut off, in 1788, and cast overboard, 
in order that it might form no part of the creed, or chart, by 
which he would have us to sail! Now why, we ask, did not 
Mr. Brown try us by our own twenty-five Articles, and not by 
the thirty-nine of the Church of England? One reason is, if we 
mistake not, because he found in these the two heresies of St. 
Augustine, of which he has made so free a use, and not a single 
trace of either in our reformed Articles of Religion. Another 
reason is, because, in our Articles of Religion, there is not the 
least sign or shadow of the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, 
with its five terrific points. 

‘The great Robert Hall’, says Mr. Brown (p. 89), ‘ has well 
remarked, that “If any man says he isa decided Arminian, the 
inference is, that he is not a good logician ”.”? Suppose any man 
says, then, that he is an Arminian, but not a ‘ decided’ one, 
what is the inference? Why, of course, that he is no logician 
at all, but only a weak and shilly-shally would-be theologian, 
who knows neither where to begin, nor how to proceed, nor when 
to stop, in his rudderless and random explorations of the great 


1 Tbid. 2 Works, vol. iii. p. 35. 
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ocean of truth. He is neither a decided Arminian, nor a decided 
Calvinist, but a motley mixture of both: a sort of half-and-half 
theologian. We have seen many such in our time. 

The remark of ‘ the great Robert Hall’, we read in our boy- 
hood, and while we were yet students in the Theological Semi- 
nary. We have never forgotten it, of course; for we have 
always been enthusiastic admirers of the writings and genius of 
‘the great Robert Hall’; but more so in our youth than in our 
mature manhood. Since we first saw his remark, many years 
ago, it has recurred to us hundreds of times, and never failed to 
impress our mind with its appearance of oracular wisdom, until, 
in the course of our studies, we discovered that his own logic had 
made him neither a decided Calvinist, nor a decided Arminian, 
but only one of the half-and-half sort of theologians, who are to 
be found in all the Churches, whether Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
Baptist, or Methodist. He was, we freely admit, one of the best 
specimens of this most numerous of all the classes of theologians ; 
but still, to say nothing of other inconsistencies, he was a Cal- 
vinist who denied the doctrine of a ‘limited atonement’. If 
any man says, he is a Calvinist, who does not believe in a 
‘limited atonement’, ‘the inference is, that he is not a good 
logician ’. 

During the best forty years of his life, the present writer has 
devoted much time, and toil, and intense patient labor of the 
brain, to the study of theology,—‘ the Queen of all the Sciences’ 
—as Lord Bacon calls it,—and he now says, that he is ‘a de- 
cided Arminian’. ‘The ‘great Robert Hall’ cannot say, of 
course, that he is not ‘a good ‘logician’; for his premises were 
adopted, and his logic framed, after the death of the illustrious 
Baptist. But if the ‘great Robert Dabney’, or any other great 
or little Robert, will show him the fallacy in his logic, he will be 
under everlasting obligations for the favor. 

It is natural that our Calvinistic opponents should become 
impatient, and even get angry with us, because we expose the 
shallowness of their attacks upon our Methodist theology, and 
give them something to do in the defence of their own system. 
The more so, because their system being utterly indefensible, 
the more it is discussed, the less able are they to recruit their 
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own ranks from the millions of the Methodist communion. But, 
however willing to spare them a few hundred thousand prose- 
lytes, we must stand by the truth, as we understand it, and 
defend it to the last; because this is our ordination vow; and 
because, moreover, this is demanded by what appears to us to 
be the glory of God and the good of mankind. We regret, 
indeed, that, in the discharge of what we believe to be a solemn 
duty, our Calvinistic opponents should have invoked the aid of 
our Methodist friends and brethren to put us down. Are they 
not in fact now, as they always have been, the hereditary 
enemies of our faith or creed? It is no wonder, then, that the 
more violent they are, the more anxious they should be to see 
all the defenders of this glorious creed discredited and crushed. 
‘O beloved Methodist friends and brethren’, they cry, ‘ put 
away from you all such troublesome defenders—all such dis- 
turbers of the peace—and let us dwell together in the sweet 
embraces of brotherly love ’. 

When Philip’s son, the hereditary enemy of the liberty of 
Greece, demanded that eight of her leading men should be given 
up to him as the condition of a permanent peace, Demosthenes 
said: ‘Once upon a time, the wolves sent an embassy to the 
sheep, assuring them that the dogs by which they were attended 
were the sole cause of the war, and that if they were given up 
all would be well, and a lasting peace would be established. 
The sheep were persuaded ; the dogs were given up; and then 
the wolves had their own way with the sheep’, 
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Art. IX—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1.—Tuer CoRNETS: OR THE Hypocrisy oF THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
UNVEILED. By Mrs. Juliet Workman. Baltimore: John W. Woods 
Printer. 1877. Pp. 95. 


This little volume, which reveals many terrible facts in regard 
to the treatment of the insane, and the illegal imprisonment and 
detention of persons on the charge of insanity, in Mount Hope 
Retreat near Baltimore, was written by a lady personally known 
to us. Mrs. Workman was the teacher of music in our ‘ Colle- 
giate Institute for Young Ladies’, 132 Park Street, Baltimore, 
at the time she was incarcerated in Mount Hope Retreat on the 
charge of insanity. We had known her for several years ; and 
our knowledge had served each year to strengthen our confidence 
in her integrity, truthfulness, and good sense. We did not know, 
as her family did, that she had renounced her faith in the Roman 
Catholic religion, and avowed her determination to connect her- 
self with some Protestant denomination. Hence, when we were 
informed that her brother and sister, who were Roman Catholics, 
had sent her to Mount Hope on the charge of insanity, we did 
not doubt that they had acted in good faith. But not the 
slightest evidence of mental derangement could be recalled by 
her associate teachers, or her pupils, even after they had been 
informed that she had been sent to a lunatic asylum. We were 
very greatly surprised at the news; but no suspicion of foul 
play entered our minds, But even if she were insane, whence 
the necessity of the terrible head-baths and the strait-jackets, 
to which she was subjected in Mount Hope by the Sisters of 
Charity ? 

We have been accustomed to argue, and to feel that our argu- 
ments are just, that such things cannot be in this enlightened 
nineteenth century. But why not? Are not the powers of evil 
still at work in society, and in individual hearts, just as malig- 
nantly as in the dense ignorance and gross superstition of the 
dark ages? Civilization only changes its mode of expression. 
Romanism, however it may be modified in its manifestations, by 
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external circumstances, has certainly lost nothing of its inherent 
bigotry, bitterness, and persecuting zeal : as witness the proceedings 
of the late GEcumenical Council at Rome. The fact that Mrs, 
Workman had renounced the religion of Rome, was sufficient evi- 
dence, no doubt, to those who took her in charge, and put her in 
Mount Hope, that she was insane, and that a course of strait- 
jackets, head-baths, and other horrible means of correction, were 
necessary to restore her to reason and to the true faith. 

Here, between the covers of this little volume of less than a 
hundred pages, is a dark record of the deeds which even now,—in 
this nineteenth century and in the Christian city of Baltimore, — 
are done in the name of charity and the holy Catholic Religion. 
They are enough to make one’s blood run cold with horror. It 
is impossible to give any idea of the contents of the volume 
before us in a book-notice; but let those who desire to know, 
read and learn what is going on in our very midst in this 
age and land of liberty ! 


2—A Worp To Youne BELIEVERS: BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF FOUR 
Lectures. By W. De RK. B. London: Robert L. Allen. Dublin: 
Tract Depot, &c. 

This is the little ‘anonymous book ’, to which, as our readers are 
already aware, Dr. Dabney referred as containing a passage he 
had imputed toC. H. M. We had no doubt that the passage 
was found in the ‘little anonymous book’; for we still had some 
confidence in the statements of Dr. Dabney. We made no 
inquiry for the book, and gave ourselves no trouble about it, as 
it did not bring home the charge of antinomianism to Mr. C. H. 
McIntosh, the distinguished Plymouth Brother. But a few days 
ago, we received a letter from Montreal, bearing date 12 Sept. 
1877, which begins as follows : 

‘The Editor of ‘‘ The Southern Review ”, 

‘My Dear Sir,—Referring to the article in your April issue 
on “ Plymouth Brethrenism”, it occurs to me that Dr. Dabney 
may not have been able to find the little book by W. De R. B. 
from which he thinks it possible he may have made the quotation 
which he ascribes to C. H. M.’s Notes on Genesis ; I theretore take 
the liberty of sending you a copy of it. I have not read it, but 
glanced through it hastily, without finding the passage’. 
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We have read the whole book twice, very carefully, and we 
have not seen the passage which Dr. D. thinks he got from it, 
and which he certainly imputed to C. H. M., a very different 
writer. Hence, we are just as much at sea as ever, with respect 
to the author of the passage in question. Failing to find it, or 
anything like it, in the writings of C. H. M., by whom the 
heresy of the passage is vehemently condemned, we applied to 
Dr. D., as our readers are aware, for information respecting the 
real author of it. He referred to the book at the head of this 
notice, whose title was also at the head of his Article on Ply- 
mouth Brethrenism, as the one from which, if he remembered 
correctly, he took the abominable passage. There is no such 
passage in the book. So far is this book, indeed, from being 
tainted with the heresy of antinomianism, that it is an earnest 
plea for holiness of life, based on the highest and purest of 
Christian grounds. Where, then, did Dr. D. find the passage, 
which he used to fasten on C. H. M. the charge of antinomianism ? 
Did he dream it was in ‘ A Word to Young Believers, by W. De 
R. B.’? or did he imagine that it was in the mind, though not 
in the book, of that ‘ outspoken Irishman’? If Dr. D. knows 
who is in fact the author of the passage in question, we think he 
owes it to himself, and to the religious world, to name the man ; 
that is to say, if he can do so without criminating himself. 





Art. X.—MISCELLANY. 
Fishing for Whales. 


A Presbyterian minister of the Gospel, and a learned, Chris- 
tian gentleman, said to a friend of ours, ‘Dr. B. seems to be 
fishing for whales. He has gone for Dr. Dabney, and for St. 
31} 
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Augustine (the greatest of all our theological whales), and he is 
now going, you say, for Sir William Hamilton, (the most re- 
nowned of all our metaphysical whales) ’. 

This gentleman declared, that he would not give up Augus- 
tine, until he had examined all our authorities, and ascertained 
that our premises are well founded. We rejoice to hear this. 
What we desire is, that our readers should take nothing upon 
trust from us, but to read, examine, see, and judge for them- 
selves. Hence, if the gentleman above referred to should, after 
a careful investigation, discover any error in regard to our 
authorities, or in our premises, or in our logic, we beg he will 
make it known to us, in order that we may insert the correction 
in the next issue of our Review. If we have done Augustine, 
or any other man, the least injustice, it will give us great 
pleasure to make the amende honorable. Augustine was truly a 
whale—the very greatest whale of his day and generation ; but 
then he is at least sixteen centuries and a half behind the age. 
The Calvinists praise, laud, and magnify his name ; but they do 
not study his works. 

As for Dr. Dabney, he may be a whale among minnows; 
he is certainly a minnow among whales. And besides, we 
did not go a-fishing for him; he came a-fishing for us. But 
like the boy who, once upon a time, went a-fishing in the 
Mississippi, he found himself rather too small for the business ; 
se that, instead of catching the fish, the fish caught him. At 
least, such is the judgment of our readers. But the boy was a 
plucky little fellow, and did not complain, like Dr. D., that the 
fish was the aggressor. 

As to Sir William Hamilton, the readers of this number 
of the Review may judge for themselves, whether he is 
the great whale he has been taken to be, or only an 
immense porpoise. He would indeed have been a veritable 
whale of the first magnitude, if, with his vast intellectual 
powers, he had only possessed the moral element of genius—the 
supreme love of truth. But, lacking this, he showed himself to 
be a whale only by the magnitude of his blunders, or the 
immense amount of his blubber. ‘Infinite is the distance 
between body and mind’, says Pascal, ‘but infinitely more 
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infinite is the distance between intellect and moral rectitude and 
goodness ’, 


A Voice from Texas. 


The following are extracts from a Texas correspondent: ‘The 
Theodicy and The Southern Review have greatly benefitted some 
minds here in Texas. I have long painfully felt the inconsis- 
tencies in our so-called “standards”. For instance, “ God can, 
if he will, convert and save all sinners”. You have exploded 
that heresy. All your readers, so far as I know, believe on 
this point as you teach ’. 

Again, in regard to the guilt of ‘original or birth 
sin’, he says: ‘ Before I read the Theodicy I rejected this 
dogma. In a sermon many years since, I said, “ We are 
no more responsible for Adam’s sin than for the sin of 
the devil, and are no more under condemnation for the one than 
for the other”. I was charged with preaching contrary to the 
“Standards”. My defence was, that the Bible and our Articles 
of Religion, are the standards I acknowledge and obey. Now, 
thanks to you, I do not know a Methodist of thought and reading 
in our State, who says or believes that “ we are born under the 
guilt of Adam’s sin ” 

‘I thank you, sir, I thank you heartily, that you have 
done so much to render our glorious Theology of free grace 
and free will consistent and harmonious. 

‘God bless you, my dear sir, and sustain you in your noble 
work! I verily believe God has raised you up for the very work 
you are doing. You have the prayers and sympathy of your 
unworthy and unknown brother ’. 

Thank God for our Texas friends and brothers! We 
have received many such testimonials from Arkansas, 
Missouri, Mississippi, Tennessee, and from other Southern 
and Southwestern States, as well as from Texas. It gives 
us great encouragement and strength to know, that so many 
good men, and earnest preachers, are praying for us, because 
they feel that they have been, as they say, ‘ greatly benefitted ’ 
by our labors. O God, most merciful Father, have mercy upon 
us ; pardon all our sins ; and endue us with grace to labor, with 
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still greater zeal, for the glory of thy name, and the good of thy 
children ! 

Our July number has received from every quarter of 
our Church, except one, the most flattering notices, for which we 
are very grateful. As to the one exception, we shall not attempt 
to characterize it at all; for it would be impossible to charac- 
terize it truly, without using language that would be unfit for a 
decent periodical. 
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